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CHRONICLE AND COPIMENT. 





REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. The Novels of Two ‘ournalists—The Third 


AA LITERARY JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVETFIBER. 





American, English, Miscellaneous. With Portraits, etc. 


POETRY. 
Roma Recentiorum. | Illustrated . By Harry THurston Peck 
When William Shakespeare Wrote His s Plays By A. T. Schuman 
Joy Cometh in the Morning ; . By Cuartotte W. Tuurston 
A Vagabond Song . ‘ : . By Buss Carman 
A Song of the Rosy-Cross . . By W. B. Yeats 
A Marginal Note . : , . By Frank Dempster SHERMAN 


ThS READER. 
Livis.% Critics. /. William Ernest Henley. With Por- 


trait ‘ . By H. B. Marriorr Watson 
Neglected*Rooks. C. F. ‘Keary’ s “4 Wanderer.” By Mrs, W. K. Cuirrorp 
ir. Dana on Journalism. With Portrait  . . Bh. T. P. 
Opposites ‘ . By Hamuin Garanp 
The Paralysis ‘of German Literature . By Micuaet Devines 
Jonas Lie. With Portra.* : . By Wirtiam H. Carpenter 
The Criticism of Life. ‘ : . By Epwarp Futter 
Heinrich von Sybel__.” . : . By Munroe Smitx 
Books and Culture. /X. Persona! ity , : . By Hamitton W. Masié 
A Nemesis for Critics . ‘ ; ; By P. K. 
LONDON LETTER. 7ie preps of the Autumn Pub- 
lishing Season . : . By W. Rosertson NIcoL 
PARIS LETTER . ; ? 4 . By Rosert H. SHerarp 





Napoleon — Meadow Grass—TIliss Grace of All Souls—The Edition de Luxe 
of ‘‘Auld Licht Idylls ’’ (IMustrated)—Essays in Criticism—The Delectable 
Duchy—-The Men of the Moss-Hags 2 


“ 


NOVEL NOTES. 


A Mad Madonna, and Other Stories—Joan Haste—The Sale of a Soul—The 
The Secret of the Court—The Coming of Theodora—The Way of a 
Zoraida—-Clarence—A Comedy in Spasms—The Carbonels— The Long Vaca: 
tion —When Charles the First Was King — Through —— Snows—A 
Knight of the White Cross—At War with Pontiac _. , ‘ 


THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 


Last Poems of James Russell Lowell—Stambuloff—Lord John Russell— 
Shakespeare’ s Heroines on the Stage—The Viol of Love, and Other Poems— 
Stories of the Wagner Operas— Snow Bird and the Water Tiger, and Other 
American Indian Tales—The White ee and Her ee 
Coronation of Love—Bookman Brevities ; 


SOME RECENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
AMONG THE LIBRARIES ‘ § ; ‘ 2 ; 
THE BOOK [IART. For Bookreaders, Bookbuyers and Booksellers : 


Eastern Letter—Western Letter—English Notes —Sales of Books during 
the Month—List of Books Published emia the eucieie ra tea! 
lish, Continental . : 
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THE BOOKMAN -ADVERTISER 


A New Literary Journal. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


English Editor :—W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


American Editors :—Prof. HARRY THURSTON PECK, 
of Columbia College, N. Y., 


-JAMES MACARTHUR. 
ENGLISH BOOKMAN. 


The English editor of THe Bookman was recently asked how in view of the ex- 
isting literary journals, THE BOoKMAN came into existence. ‘‘To begin with,” it 
was explained, ‘‘ there is a class of readers scattered over the country who can- 
not afford a great deal of time to literature, though they are desirous of keeping 
abreast of the stream, and that too, as if they were living in the clubland of 
writers in London, with all its delightful gossip. Here the existence of the 
journal has been thoroughly justified.” 


AMERICAN BOOKMAN. 


THE Bookman has been a great success since its first appearance in London in 
1891, and it is believed that there is ample room and a sufficient clientéle 
among the great multitude of readers, for a literary journal of the same character 
in America. The American Edition will retain all the popular features of the 
English Bookman, but it will be freshly edited and contain additional material of 
immediate importance to readers in the United States. 


THE BUSY MAN’S LITERARY JOURNAL. 


The ‘‘ Review of Reviews” has been aptly called ‘‘the busy man’s magazine ;” 
THE BOoKMAN aspires to become ‘‘the busy man’s literary journal.” Within 
the compass of a monthly journal we shall be able to embrace all parts of 
current literature and not only meet the needs of the vast majority of readers, 
but overtake in the course of the year, at least as much ground as the 
weekly periodicals. THE Bookman, in brief, hopes to provide a vade mecum 
for everybody who reads or writes. 


NEWS NOTES. 


THE Bookman will be unusually complete and fresh in the matter of news. By 
its means the latest Literary Gossip, American, British and Continental, will 
be brought to readers in the most remote parts of the country. 


NEW WRITERS. 
THE Bookman will give biographical sketches or new and rising authors of the 
day. Portraits ard cther illustrations will also be given. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY ARTICLES. 


THE BookMaN will be noted as heretofore for its timely and important miscellan- 
eous articles. Many articles have already appeared, which have met with 
marked success when republished in book form. A glance over the contents 
will serve to give an idea of this department. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE Bookman will especially aim at giving prompt reviews of new books by 
competent critics. Novel Notes will be a valuable guide to readers in choosing 
works of fiction. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


THe Bookman will contain a London Letter by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, who has 
gained a reputation for being one of the most vivacious and brilliant writers in 
* the journalism of to-day. 
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PARIS LETTER. 


THE Bookman also publishes a Paris Letter by Robert H. Sherard, who wields 
an equally brilliant pen. 


CONTINENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 


THE Bookman will survey periodically the field of Continental literature and the 
latest educational publications. 


AMONG THE LIBRARIES. 


THE Bookman will give especial attention to Library Economy and accurate 
news from the great libraries of the world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


THE BooKMAN will contain a department of interest to collectors of rare books 
and bibliographers, including the art of book-making on its technical side. 


THE BOOK MART. 


THE BooKmaN, under its department, ‘‘ The Book Mart,” hopes to present facts of 
an interesting and novel nature alike to Book-readers, Book-buyers and Book- 
sellers. There will be an Eastern and a Western letter embracing the conditions 
of the book market during the month; a list of the best six selling books of the 
month from leading book-sellers throughout the country, whose hearty co-opera- 
tion has been secured; a list, also, of the new books published during the month, 
American, British and Continental. 


FINALLY, 


THe BooKMAN will aim at interesting all connected with books, and at being 
thoroughly readable. For this purpose the co-operation of some of the ablest 
writers and some of the leading book-sellers in Great Britain and America has 
been obtained. Among those who have already contribuited to THE BooKMan, 
and who have undertaken to contribute in the future, are the following: 


HAMILTON W. MABIE, THEO, L. DE VINNE, 

J. M. BARRIE, ROBERT HOE, 

BRANDER MATTHEWS, AUSTIN DOBSON, 

PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND, ADOLPHE COHN, 
GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, BEVERLEY CHEW, 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, JANE BARLOW, 

HALL CAINE, EDMUND GOSSE, 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER, PROF. A. S. WILKINS, 

SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, BEATRICE HARRADEN, 

A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, PROF. CHAS. F. RICHARDSON, 
MELVIL DEWEY, PROF, EDMUND Jj. JAMES, 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, DR. ALBERT SHAW, 
GEORGE R. CARPENTER, EUGENE FIELD, 

ALICE M. BACON, E. S. NADAL, 

KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON, LIONEL JOHNSON, 


JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE, 





HE BOOKMAN will be published on the 25th of each month. It will be sent 
postpaid for one year on receipt of $1.50, and is for sale by all newsdealers at 
15 cents per copy. Subscriptions will be received by all book-sellers and newsdealers, 


and by 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
‘Publishers of THE BOOKMAN, 
149 & 151 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


*,.* If you cannot obtain THe Bookman from your local book-seller please send to the publishers for it, 
and they will give the matter their prompt attention. 
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D. APPLETON’S & 


The Natural History of Selborne 


And Observations on Nature. By GILBERT WHITE. 
With an Introduction by John Burroughs, 80 Illus- 
trations by Clifton Johnson, and the Text and New 
Letters of the Buckland edition. In 2 volumes. 
rzmo, Cloth, $4.00. 


In order to present a satisfactory and final edition of this 
classic, Mr. Clifton ——- visited Selborne and secured 
pictures of the actual scenes amid which White's life was 
passed. The photographs and the drawings form in them- 
selves a most delightful gallery of pictures of unspoiled Eng- 
lish rural life. This new edition cannot be neglected by any 
one who cares for Nature or for the classics of English litera- 


Uncle Remus 


His Songs and his Sayings. By JOEL CHANDLER 
HARRIS, New and revised edition, with 112 Illus- 
trations by A. B. Frost. 12mo. Buckram, gilt top, 
uncut, $2.00. 

It is unnecessary to say anything in praise of Mr. A. B 
Frost’s unfaltering individuality, his instant realization of 
types, his quaint and unexpected turns of humor, and the con- 
stant quality of absolutely true and individual pictorial ex- 
pression of things American. Of the enthusiasm and perfect 
comprehension and sympathy shown in his 112 drawings the 
public can judge, and there can be no doubt that the verdict 
will stamp these pictures as the artist’s crowning work in illus- 
tration, This is the final, the definitive edition of Mr. Harris’s 
masterpiece. 

Also Edition de Luxe of the above, limited to 250 copies, 
each signed by the author, with the full-page cuts mounted on 
India paper, 8vo. White vellum, gilt top, $10.00, 


The Story of the Earth 


By H.G. SEELEY. Library of Useful Stories. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


When a subject so peculiarily inviting is treated so lucidly 
and compactly as Mr. Seeley has done, the resulting volume 
becomes almost indispensable for readers with any interest 
whatever in the stories of popular science. This book is cer- 
tain to prove one of the most successful in this excellent series, 


Gustave Flaubert 


As Seen in his Works and Correspondence. By JOHN 
CHARLES TARVER. With Portrait. 8vo. Buckram, 
$4.00. . 

No one who is genuinely interested in literature can afford 
to neglect this much-needed and valuable book. It furnishes 
both a critical biography and, in a sense, an autobiography, 
for the letters permit a more intimate acquaintance with the 
spiritand aims of the great realist. The interesting person- 
ages who appear here and there in these pages and the auth- 
or's associations, increase the value of one of the most impor- 
tant literary biographies of recent years. 

** No man's life could well be less eventful, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, or more deeply and humanly interesting in 
every other, than was that of Gustave Flaubert. . . . is 
correspondence retains its vitality and value, and Mr. Tarver 
has given us enough of it to throw not a little light upon the 
life and character of him who first saw clearly the surpassing 
beauty of exact veracity.”"—New York Times. 


A Hard Woman 


By VIOLET HuNT. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

This brilliant picture of certain types and phases of mod- 
ern London life will be read and talked about for its originality 
and power. The author has varied the usual form of fiction, 
and her study of artistic and fashionable society will be found 
intensely modern in spirit, bright and entertaining throughout. 


16mo, 





CO."S NEW BOOKS 


ANTHONY HOPE'S NEW ROMANCE, 


The Chronicles of Count Antonio 


By ANTHONY Hops, author of ‘“‘ The God in the Car,” 
‘*The Prisoner of Zenda,”’etc. With Photogravure 
frontispiece by S. W. Van Schaick. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

‘*The Prisoner of Zenda” proved Mr. Hope’s power as 
the author of a fighting romance, and his pen again becomes 
a sword in this picturesque and thrilling story of a medieval 
Italian paladin, whose character will recall the Chevalier 
Bayard to the reader who breathlessly follows him through 
his adventures and dangers. 


Corruption 

By PERCY WHITE, author of “ Mr. Bailey-Martin,” etc. 

r2mo. Cloth, $1.25 

The promise shown in “Mr. Bailey-Martin’’ reaches 
fulfillment in this acute study of political and social adven- 
tures in London. The story illustrates phases of life which 
are of especial interest, and it is told with rare felicity of ex- 
pression by an author intimately acquainted with the subjects 
of which he treats. 


The Stark Munro Letters 


Being a Series of Twelve Letters written by J. STARK 
MUNRO, M.B., to his Friend and Fellow-Student, 
Herbert Swanborough, of Lowell, Mass.. 1881-1884. 
Edited and arranged by A. Conan Doyle, author 
of *‘ Round the Red Lamp,” The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,” etc. With 8 full-page Illustra- 
tions. Third edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


**So natural are the happenings recorded that one is 
tempted to believe Doctor Doyle has used much from his own 
Diary. . *The Stark Munro Letters’ holds one's at- 
tention throughout.”—New York Mail and Express. 

“Dr. Doyle's latest book, ‘The Stark Munro Letters,’ 
more than sustains his enviable reputation. They are posi- 
tively magnetic, and are written with that combined force and 
grace for which the author’s style is known.”"—Boston Budget. 


LA TEST ISSUES 1N 
Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. 


Each, 12mo, Paper s5ocents. Cloth, $1.00. 
The King of Adaman. By J. MacLaren CopBan. 


The peculiar and romantic experiences sketched in this 
strong story occurred at the time of the Chartist riots in 
England, a period well adapted to the talent of a skillful nov- 
elist like Mr. Cobban. His plot is fresh and striking, and his 
treatment holds the reader's attention. 


A Bid for Fortune. py Guy Boornsy, author of 

“ The Marriage of Esther,”’ etc. 

The unexpected incidents and strange adventures which 
follow thick and fast in Mr. Boothby’s stirring story maintain 
the interest of the reader at the highest point throughout. It 
would be unfair to sketch the plot of his thrilling tale, which 
will be welcomed asa relief from the novel of analysis and 
the discussions of martial infelicity. 


In Defiance of the King. A Romance of the 
American Revolution, By CHAUNCEY C. HOTCH- 
KISS. 

In this American historical romance, by a new writer of 
rare promise, there is unfolded a stirring tale of patriotic 
adventure, ranging from Lexington, the burning of Norwalk, 
the British occupation of Long Island, and thrilling experi- 
ences on J.ong Island Sound, to Benedict Arnolds’ descent on 
New London and the massacre at Fort Griswold. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 2 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books. 


| WORKS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. A very carefully revised edi- 





tion of Mr. Burroughs's writings, in nine beautiful volumes. Printed on cream-tinted 
laid paper and bound in a simple, elegant style. With several portraits of Mr. Bur- 
roughs and engraved title-pages. Limited to one thousand sets. Price, $13.50 e¢ per 
set. 


STANDISH OF STANDISH. By Jane G. Austin. With twenty 


exquisite full-page illustrations by F. T. Merrill. Carefully printed and bound. I'wo 

vols. 12mo, $5.00. 

The most popular of Mrs. Austin's historical novels of the Old Plymouth Colony, admirably illus- 
trated with reference to the Pilgrims and their times. 


MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON ART. In five volumes, crown 


8vo, finely printed from entirely new plates. With nearly one hundred iilustrations to 
each volume, a Portrait of Mrs. Jameson, and a Biographical Sketch by Miss Bstelle 
M. Hurll, editor of the volumes. Price, $3.00 each ; $15.00 the set. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE POETIC AND DRAMATIC 


WORKS. Inthe Cambridge Edition, like the Cambridge Editions of Longfellow and 
Whittier. With Biographical Sketch and Notes, a new Portrait, and Vignette of 
“ Asolo.”” A wonderful piece of book-making, that compresses all of Browning into a 
single volume, printed from clear type, on firm opaque paper, and bound strongly yet 
flexibly Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER WENDELL 


HOLM §, in the Cambridge Edition. Printed from large type, on good paper, with 
a Portrait and Vignette of the ‘‘Gambrel-roofed House,” Biographical Sketch, and 
Notes. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


LAST POEMS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. A most artistic 


volume, with new Portrait, rubricated Title and Initials. Exquisitely bound in polished 
buckram. i2mo, $1.25. 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. Representative Poems by the authors 


discussed in ‘“‘Victorian Poets.” Selected and edited by E.C. Stedman. With brief 
biographies of the authors, a fine Portrait of Queen Victoria, and a Vignette of the 
Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. Large crown 8vo, $2.50; full-gilt, $3.00. Large-Paper 
Edition, limited to 250 copies printed on paper of the best quality. 2 vols. 8vo, $10.00 er. 


| THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. By H. W. Loncrettow. With 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN ia writing to advertisers, 


twenty-two full-page illustrations by Frederic Remington. Crown 8vo, attractively 
bound, $2.00. 


THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. By H. W. LoncFrELLow. 


Popular Holiday Edition, With superb illustrations, fac-similesand Notes on Colonial 
Plymouth. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE MADONNA OF THE TUBS. By E -izaBeTH STUART PHELPs. 


New Popular Edition, uniform with the “ The Birds’ Christmas Carol.” Illustrated. 
Square i2mo, 75 cents. 


A SINGULAR LIFE. By EtizapeTH Stuart Puetps, author of 
“The Gates Ajar,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
A story of remarkable power and significance, depicting the heroic career of a singularly conscien- 
tious minister among fishermen, and the sublime success he achieved. 


LATER LYRICS. Selected from the four latest volumes of poetry 


by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. A gem of a book like Mr Aldrich’s XXXVI. Lyrics and 
XII. Sonnets and Friar Jerome's Beautiful Book. 18mo, vellum cover, $1.00. 


THE LIFE OF NANCY. By Sarak Orne JeweTT, author of ‘‘ Deep- 
haven,” “A Native of Winby,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
A book of short stories as good as Miss Jewett has ever written, and her stories are among the 
finest and most attractive portions of American literature. 


THIS GOODLY FRAME THE EARTH. Stray Impressions of 
Scenes, Incidents, and Persons in a Journey touching Japan, China, Egypt, Palestine, 
and Greece. By FRANCIS TIFFANY, author of “The Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix,” 
* Life of Charles Francis Barnard,” etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

This book is apart from, and distinctly above, ordinary books of travel ; and it is written with so 
much sprightliness and humor, that the reading of it cannot fail to be a delight. 





s 
Sold by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston, 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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ABBEY, Reproduced by Photogravure. 





=A HARPER AND BROTHERS - PUBLISHERS - NEW YORK- SEESESSSNN 


Our Edible Toadstools and Mushrooms 
And How to Distinguish Them. A Selec- 
tion of Thirty Native Food Varieties Easily 
Recognizable by their Marked Individualities, 
with Simple Rules for the Identification of 
Poisonous Species. By WILLIAM HAMILTON 
GiBson. With Thirty Colored Plates, and 
Fifty-seven other Illustrations by the Author. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top. 
From the Black Sea 
Through Persia and India. Written and Illus- 
trated by Ic>WIN LORD WEEKS. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. 
(Nearly Ready.) 


The Red Cockade. 

A Novel. By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Nearly 
Ready.) 

Notes in Japan. 

Written and Illustrated by ALFRED PARSONS. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top. (Nearly Ready.) 

*¢Harper’s Round Table ’’ for 1895. 

Vol. XV. With 1,096 Pages, and about 7509 II- 
lustrations. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental. (Nearly 
Ready.) 

Curtis’s Constitutional History. 

Constitutional History of the United States from 
their Declaration of Independence to the Close 
of the Civil War. By GEORGE TICKNOR 
CurRTIs. Second Volume Edited and Com- 
pleted for Publication by Joseph Culbertson 
Clayton. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $3.00. (Nearly Ready.) 

Dixie. 

Or, Southern Scenes and Sketches. By JULIAN 
RALPH. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
(Nearly Ready.) 

A Life of Christ for Young People, 

In Questions and Answers. By MAry HAsT- 
INGS FoOTE. With Map. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 

A Cumberland Vendetta 

And Other Stories. By JOHN Fox, Jr. 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 

Red Men and White. 

Stories. By OWEN WISTER, Illustrated. Post 

8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Nearly Ready.) 
Against Human Nature. 

A Novel. By MARIA LOUISE POOL, Post 8vo, 

Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
Sunshine and Haar. 
A Novel. By GABRIEL SETOUN. Post 8vo, 


Illus- 


THE ABBEY SHAKESPEARE, 
The Comedies of William Shakespeare. 


eckel Edges and Gilt Tops, $30.00 per set. 


i i ) 
e 






With 131 Drawings by EDwIn A. 
Four Volumes, Large 8vo, Half Cloth, 
(/n a Box.) 


Stops of Various Quills. 


Poems. By W. D. HOWELLS. With Illus- 
trations by Howard Pyle. Regular Edition, 
4to, Cloth, Uncut Edges, $2.50. Limited Edi- 
tion of 50 Copies on Hand-made Paper, IIlus- 
trations printed in Sepia, 4to, Deckel Edges. 


Jude the Obscure. 


Published serially under the title of ‘‘ Hearts In- 
surgent."" A Novel. By ‘THOMAS HARDY. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
(Nearly Ready.) 


His Father’s Son. 


A Novel of New York. By BRANDER MATTH- 
EWS. Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. Post [ih 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. iif 


The Story of the Other Wise Man. 

By HENRY VAN Dyke. Illustrated by F. Luis 
Mora. Small 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel 
Edges and Gilt Top. 

Mentone, Cairo, and Corfu. 


By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. I Ilus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. ‘ 


The Critical Handbook 
Of the Greek New Testament. By EDWARD C, 
MITCHELL, D.D. Illustrated by a Map, Dia- 
grams, and Tables. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
(Nearly Ready.) 


Methods of Mind-Training. yA 
By CATHARINE AIKEN. With Diagrams. Post A 
8vo, Cloth. ' 








People We Pass. 


Stories of Life Among the Masses of New York 


City. By JULIAN RALPH. [lustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Nearly Ready.) AL 
The Day of Their Wedding. INY 
A Story. By W. D. Howe .ts. ‘ 


Illustrated. TAN 
Post 8vo, Cloth. (Nearly Ready.) 


The Sowers. 
A Novel. Ey HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


Other Times and Other Seasons. | 1M 
By LAURENCE HUTTON. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.00. (In the Series ‘‘ Harper’s Am- 
erican Essayists.’ ) 


James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder. 


A Novel. By P. Hay HUNTER. Post 8vo, A {I 
Cloth. (Nearly Ready.) 


Oakleigh. 
By ELLEN DouGLAS DELAND. _Iilustrated. 





Cloth, Ornamental, (Nearly Ready.) 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Nearly Ready.) 
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A SHORT SELECTION FROM THE RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF - 


* & FREDERICK WARNE & CO. * * 


A POCKET MILTON : 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
An élegant pocket edition, in four vol- | 
umes, Entirely re-edited and printed | 
from a new. and specially selected type, 


on fine laid paper, with red line, size of | 


volume, 5x3 inches, cloth gilt, and 


cloth case, $3.00; also in Venetian Mo- | 


rocco, in a Morocco case. 


LANCASHIRE IDYLLS. 
By J. Marshall Mather, author of ‘‘ John 
Ruskin, etc. r2mo, art linen. 
** Short tales of strong local coloring. 


PAUL HERIOT’S PICTURES. 


A new selection of short stories, by Ali- 


son McLean, author of *‘ Quiet Stories | 


from an Old Woman’s Garden.” 
cloth, $1.25. 


THE BEDFORD HANDY VOLUME 
SHAKESPEARE. 
12 vols. and the Lansdowne “India 
paper” Shakespeare, 6 vols., in various 


I2mo, 


bindings and boxes, cloth and leather, | 
for holiday gifts and wedding presents. | 


THE LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS KNIGHTS. 
A consecutive prose rendering of the 
Arthurian Legends, compiled and ar- 
ranged into a consecutive story by James 
T. Knowles. 
linen, $1.50. 


IN THE ALBION POETS: 
HOMERS ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 


Pope’s translation, Flaxman’s designs. 


THE POEMS OF ELIZA COOK. 
With additions. 
Uniform with rest of series, in cloth, 
$1.50; also bound in limp Venetian 
leather, padded “‘long grain” morocco, 
and full smooth German calf extra, 


THE SPIRIT OF COOKERY. 

A Popular Treatise on the History, 
Science, Practice,and Ethical and Medical 
Import of Culinary Art. 
nary of Culinary Terms. By J. L.W. Thu- 
dichum, M.D., F.R.C.P., London. In1r 
yee, 12mo, cloth, 728 pages, $2.25. 

«*s “ This is more than a cook book, for it not only 


teaches the best methods of cooking, but gives the 
reasons therefor. It is practical, historical, scien- 


tific, and ethical, and abounds in scientific facts of 


great value.’’—Datly nter-Ocean, Chicago. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF FAIRY TALES. 
THE ONE-EYED GRIFFIN, 
And Other Fairy Tales. By Ernest E. 
Inman. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


(Shortly.) | 


Square crown 8vo, art | 


With a Dictio- | 


CHESS NOVELTIES AND THEIR 
LATEST DEVELOPMENTS. 


By H. E. Bird. Illustrating key-moves, 
openings, and forms of play neglected 
or ignored in the many works on chess, 
} but, nevertheless, interesting and valua- 
ble. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


IN THE “ PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY” 
SERIES. 

STAMBULOFF. 

A Concise and Popular Biography of 

this Celebrated Patriot. By A. Hulme 

Beaman. With six portraits. 1I2mo, 

$1.25. 


c 


NEARLY READY: 
| THE GERMAN EMPEROR WILLIAM 
II, 


By Charles Lowe. With portraits, uni- 
form with the above, $1.25. 


ats Pate with ** The 
Wheeler, F.R.G.S. ‘* Li Hungchang,” 
Douglas. $1.25 each. 


A New and Revised Edition af 


WHIST, OR BUMBLEPUPPY. 
By Pembridge. 12mo, gilt edges, $1.00. 


*#*e “ The best player in the world may gain from 
his observations, and a mediocre player can scarcely 
find a better counsellor.”’—( Review.) 

A NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE. 
By the Author of “ Hispaniola Plate.” 


| THE DESERT SHIP. 


A Story of Adventure by Sea and Land. 
By John Bloundelle-Burton. Illustrated 
by Hume Nisbet and W. Buckley. 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 25. 

e*e The scene is the Great Colorado Desert, 
which, local tradition says, was once a sea openin 
from the Gulf of California. It is likewise believe 
that in the middle of the Great Desert (once the 
Vermilion Sea) there is stranded a Spanish galleon 
laden with treasures. Incited by an English sea cap- 
tain’s description of this wonder of the New World, 
which he claims to have seen, Philip Drage sails 
from Bristol i in quest of El Fernando Rey, or, “ The 
Desert Ship.” 


STIRRING TALES OF COLONIAL 
ADVENTURE. 

By Skip Borlase, author of ‘‘ Daring 
Deeds,” etc., with page illustrations. 
Tales of Queensland, Australian Bush- 
ranging, exciting adventures in India, 
New Guinea, etc. In crown S8vo, cloth, 
gilt, $1.50. 


VIVIAN VANSITTART, R.N. 


By Arthur Lee Knight. 
12mo, $1.00, 


Ameer” by Stephen 
by Prof. Robt. K. 





Illustrated. 





May be obtained from any bookseller, or will be sent free by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 3 Cooper Union, New York. 
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Thomas Nelson €? Sons New Books—Fall, I SO 5 
JUST ISSUED. 
AN ACCOUNT OF PALMYRA AND ZENOBIA. 


WITH TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN BASHAN AND THE DESERT. By Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT, author of “ The 

Empire of the Hittites,” etc. Beautifully illustrated throughout, 8vo, cloth, extra, giit top, $2 50. 

“ This is a handsomely-printed, well illustrated volume of 394 pages, reciting the explorations and adventures of nine years 
in this historic land. Its graphic, concise descriptions of famous places now in ruins, and its clear pen-pictures of the people 
that live and wander over these lands are both entertaining and profitable reading.”"— 7he Chicago /nter-Ocean, Sept. 14, 1895. 

“* Palmyra is chiefly known for its ruins and ts traditions of Zenobia’s illustrious reign. ‘Io both of these Dr. Wright does 
more justice than is commonly expected from travellers’ tales. He has occupied himself with original research and the study 
of inscriptions, so that his narrative has a very different style from that of the vapid, second-hand and tenth-rate literature of the 
majority of unprofessional travellers. Much entertainment as well as much information may be found in this modest volume.” 
—New York Times, Sept. 15, 1895. 

“A stirring narrative by Dr. William Wright. Besides a brief history of the ancient cities, with a glance at the archi- 
tecture, art, and industries of their people, the author tells us how they look to-day. The volume is handsomely illustrated, 
and the ruins in the two great cities are portrayed in a series of artistic engravings that tell a story in themselves.'"—Commer- 
etal Advertiser, Sept. 11, 1895. 


BORIS, THE BEAR-HUNTER: | J. Macdonald Oxley’s Latest Books. 
A STORY OF PETER THE GREAT AND His TIMES. By IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST 


FRED. WISHAW, author of ‘Out of Doors in Tsar- 
land,” etc. Illustrated by W. S. Stacey. 12mo, COAST. 


ee Gare, 0.25 By J, MACDONALD OXLEY, author of “* Diamond Rock,” 
The right kind of a book for a boy—doing for the Russia | “Up Among the Ice Floes,” etc. 12mo, handsomely 

of Peter the Great and the times before St. Petersburg was bound in cloth, extra, and fully illustrated, $1.50. 
built, what Mayne Reid and Cooper have done forthe Ameri- ‘**J. MacDonald Oxley knows how to write for boys... . 


ean Indians.”"—Presbyterian. It is a fresh, bright, — book, and no boy into whose 
** A breezy, lively tale of adventure, and the boys willrelish | hands it falls, will be willing to lay it aside till he has finished 
it.”"— The Congregationalist. the last chapter.” — The Literary World. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. MY STRANGE RESCUE. 


By Captain BASIL HALL. Profusely illustrated. 8vo, | AND OTHER STORIES OF SPORT AND ADVENTURE IN 
cloth, extra, $2.00. | CANADA. 12mo, cloth, extra, illustrated, $1.25. 


TORCH-BEARERS OF HISTORY. Second Series. 


From the Reformation to the Beginning of the French Revolution. By AMELIA HUTCHINSON STERLING, M.A., 
12mo, cloth, 80 cents. 
The historical ‘‘ torch-bearers”’ in this series, each of whom forms the central figure in the events and scenes of his time, 
include William of Orange, Sir Francis Drake, Henry of Navarre, Gustavus Adolphus, Oliver Cromwell, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, and George Washington. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 


TORCH-BEARERS OF HISTORY. First Series. 


A Connected Series of Historical Sketches. 12mo, cloth, 80 cents. 
“The narrative is direct and concise, and adapted to younger readers, whom it is the author's design to interest in historical 
literature ; a chronological table of the events alluded to in the text and an index of names and places are appended.” —/ournal 


of Education. 


NEW BOOKS ON WILD FLOWERS Th ee 
FOR THE YOUNG. ree Historical Tales by Evelyn 


By UNCLE Matt (M. C. CooKE). Everett-Green. 


| 
Those besks ave withia the capacity of intelligent | SHUT IN. 
ys and girls of twelve years of age, and give ele- | 4 ‘7. ; ’ ; f . in tl 
mentary instruction in the structure and phenomena | > ute 62 the Wondertul Siege of Antwerp in the 
of plants. Splendidly illustrated throughout. Bound Year 1585. 8vo, cloth, extra, $1.75. 
in illuminated boards, each, 50 cents; cloth, extra, 


75 cents, THE SECRET CHAMBER AT CHAD 
Down the Lane and Back in Search of | 4 Tale. :2mo. cloth. extra $1.00. 
Wild Flowers. : . ‘ 


Through the Copse. Another Ramble after 
Phawots with Uncle Tact: IN TAUNTON TOWN. 

A Stroll on a Marsh in Search of Wild A Story of the Rebellion of James, Duke of Monmovth, 
Flowers. in 1685. By E. EVERETT-GREEN, author of “In the 


Across the Common after Wild Flowers. Days of Chivalry,” etc. 8vo, cloth, extra, $1.75. 


Around a Cornfield in a Ramble after Wild 


Flowers. } : 

“ Here are five dainty little books, written by one who loves Talbot Baines Reed s Last Book. 
not alone the flowers in the garden, but the wild grasses and KILGORMAN 
the ferns that grow on the hillside, on the common, or on the - 


rock... . These little books are adapted to all the seasons, | 4 Story of Ireland in 1798. By TALBOT BAINES REED, 
from spring to late fall, whenever the earth is green. Through author of * Follow My Leader,” etc., etc. Illustrated 
the entertaining way in which the books are written young by John Williamson. With portrait, and an “In 
people may acquire a fair knowledge of botany. The illus- - ae pasa a wh 7 
trations are as excellent as the method of instruction.””-—New Memoriam” sketch of the author by John Sime. 


York Times, July 27, 1895. 8vo, cloth, extra, $1.75. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 


33 East 17th Street (Union Square), New York. 
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NEW AND SUCCESSFUL FICTION 


PUBLISHED BY 


Little, Brown and Company 








CHILDREN OF THE SOIL. 


AA New Novel by Henryk Sienkiewicz, Author of “With Fire and Sword.”’ 


Translated from the Polish by JEREMIAH CurTIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

A novel of contemporary life in Poland, and a work of profound interest, written with that vividness and truthful preci- 
sion which have made the eather famous. 

“ This novel is the great literary sensation of the year in the North, where it has aroused unbounded enthusiasm, and, 
strange to say, enthusiasm which is ully justified ; it is really a work of the very first order . . . which posterity will class 
among the che/s-d’ @uvre of the century.’ —Le Figaro, Paris, May 4 

“Tt must be reckoned among the finer fiction of our time, and Shows i its author to be almost as great a master in the field 














of the domestic novel as he had previously been shown to be in that of imaginative historical romance.’’— 7he Diad. 
? * 
| A MADONNA OF THE ALPS. | 
. ~ —?* 





A New and Powerful Romance of North Italy. 


Translated from the German original of B. ScHutze-Smipt, by NATHAN HASKELL Doe. With 
photogravure frontispiece. 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. 
‘ Nothing since our first-reading of ‘The Marble Faun’ has so impressed us with its poetry of thought and feeling.’’— 
Con, sregationalist 
Ihe charming scenery of the Lago de Garda and of the Italian Alps has seldom been so well described.""— The Critic. 
i A cameo, clear cut, exquisite in its delicate workmanship. . . . We shall be much surprised if it does not achieve a 


large sale, and vastly more than thit—the admiration and sympathy of discriminating lovers of romance, which is strong, yet 
pure and undefiled —New York Mail and Express. 





RE 8h ae : 4 


THE HEAD OF A HUNDRED. | 


e— @ 
A ‘Romance of the Colony of Virginia in 1622. 


Being an Account of Certain Passages in the Life of Humphrey Huntoon, Esq., sometime an 
Officer in the Colony of Virginia. Edited by MAup WILDER Goopwin,. 16mo, cloth, extra, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

“A book of athousand, J? is a pleasure to commend such a book as this and it will give pleasure to all who read it.” 

—Boston Journal. 

“This book is sweet and true, and charming for its sweetness and truth. We have read it with a delight not com- 


monly felt in these times, when every day brings forth a new novel. Idyllic in its whole structure and lovely with the spirit 
of high endeavor and devotion.” —New York Times. 


* Holds its reader fast from the first page to the end." — The /ndependent. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


_ THE COLONIAL CAVALIER. | 


Uniform with “Three Heroines Z New England ‘Romance. 


THE CoLoNIAL CAVALIER: OR, SOUTHERN LIFE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION, By Maup WILDER 
Goopwin. New Edition with Notes. With numerous full-page and smaller illustrations by 
Harry EDWARDS. 12mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $2.00. 


“4 most admirable picture of our cavalier ancestors of the south.” —Christian Register. 

“It gives us through the old-time gossip of letters and diaries, and the homely details of life and customs, a fireside inti- 
macy with old Virginian and Maryland ry which we have never had before."—New York Evening Post. 

“A delightful sketch of the colonial cavalier in his home, church, state, and social relations. Weare made acquainted 
with the whole man.” — The Review of Reviews. 








\ 
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Little, Brown and Company, Publishers, 
254 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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SOME NOTABLE 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Wandering Jew By Eucine Sue. With 18 full-page illustrations, including 


two photogravure frontispieces. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, illustrated, $3.00 ; white back, fancy paper sides, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. 


With biographical sketch by NatHANn Hasxett Dote, notes and index to first lines. Two vols., illus- 
trated with photogravure, portrait and other illustrations, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, 
fancy paper sides, gilt top, $3.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


Keats’s Poetical Works With biographical sketch by N. H. Dott. Notes, appen- 


dices, index to first lines, etc. Illustrated with photo- 
gravure portraits and original drawings. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, per set, $3.00 ; white 
back, fancy paper sides, gilt top, per set, $3.00 ; half calf, gilt top, per set, $0.00. 


The Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated, 
$3.00 ; white back, fancy paper sides, $3.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


Shakespeare's Heroines on the Stage. By Cuarces E. L. Wincate. One 


vol., 53 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Beauties of Shakespeare. By the Rev. Witttam Dopp, LL.D. With numerous 


additions. Two vols., 16mo, gilt top, with photogravure frontispieces, $2.50 ; half calf, $4.50. 


The Artist's Series of Classic Prose and Poetry. 


This new line of beautiful books is one of the most suitable for gift purposes that can be imagined. 
Each volume is beautifully illustrated, printed on fine paper with ample margins, decorated with 
floral designs of great variety, printed in soft tints. The binding and box are in harmony with the 
artistic page effects, and the result is eminently satisfactory. 15 vols., 12mo, gilt top, per vol., $1.50. 





Abbé Constantin. Idylls of the King. Paul and Virginia. 
Childe Harold. Lady of the Lake. Tales from Shakespeare. 
Cranford. Lalla Rookh. Tartarin of Tarascon. 
Evangeline. Light of Asia. Tartarin on the Alps. 
Favorite Poems. Lucile. Vicar of Wakefield. 


The Faience Library. A new line of literary gems, carefully edited and printed, with 


wide margins, photogravure frontispieces, and atttactive title- 
pages. Daintily illustrated and bound, being in every respect models of book-making. 12 vols., 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, per vol., $1.00; full leather, per vol., $1.50. 


THE FAIENCE VIOLIN. LA BELLE NIVERNAISE. L’AVRIL. 


The other volumes in this choice series are the following : 


Abbé Constantin. Light of Asia. Tartarin of Tarascen. 
Abbé Daniel. Lucile. Tartarin on the ~ 
Cranford. Tales from Shakespeare. Vicar of Wakefield. 


The above are only a few of some of our Choice Books for 
Holiday presents and library use. Send for our Illustrated 
Announcement List and Complete Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 100 Purchase Street, Boston. 
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FE. P. DUTTON & CO, msm 


HAVE NOW READY 


WHAT | TOLD DORCAS, 


A Story for Mission Workers. By Mary E. 
IRELAND. 16mo, 354 pages, illustrated, 
cloth, $1.25. 


“ This is an altogether delightful book. It is one which 
the people who do not believe in foreign missions, who talk 
about the heathen at home for whom they never do anything, 
who believe that religious truth is confined to their own sect 
and adherents to their creed—in short, those who live narrow, 
meagre, self-centred lives ought to read, and then think about 
their readings. There are a great many Mrs. Athelings in 
this world, and there have been several men who have had 
kinshipto Philemon Atheling. It is because of this that Mary 
E. Ireland has had Mrs. Atheling tell Dorcas some of her 
experiences. She has told them in a charmingly natural way. 
She has been holding the mirror up to nature. There area 
great many people who will not be over-pleased with them- 
selves in looking at themselves in this mirror, but it will do 
them good to take the look all the same. 
handsome specimen of book-making.”"—Boston Advertiser. 


THE FARRAR YEAR BOOK. 


Selections for Every Day of the Year from the 
Writings of the Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, 
D.D. By W. M.L. JAy. 16mo, 372 pages, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

The large number of people who find a volume of selec- 
tions of religious thought for daily reading a necessity, will 
see in this book a most charming and interesting collection of 
Archdeacon Farrar’s thoughts arranged for their daily use. 


STUDIES IN THEOLOGIC DEFINI- 
TION UNDERLYING THE APOS- 
TLES’ AND NICENE CREEDS. 


By the Rev. FrepErRIc PALMER, Rector of Christ 
Church, Andover, Mass. 1I2mo, 296 pages, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“In these Studies I have had in mind especially those 
persons who have felt a difference between the tone of the 
thought in which they find themselves and that to which they 
have been accustomed by experience or tradition.”’-—From 
Preface. 


THE RABBIT WITCH 


And Other Tales. By KATHERINE PYLE. 
long, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 

“ The Rabbit Witch and Other Tales” is a collection of 
little nursery yoy that is likely to 6 ae popular among 
children. The fairy tales are of the old-fashioned, conven- 
tional kind that children like best, and deal with no more 
complex social problems than the evils of laziness, disobedi- 
ence, untidiness, and such minor vices. The morals are clearly 
defined without being unduly insisted upon and the endings 
are generally happy. Indeed, there is but one tragedy in the 
book, that of ** The Brother and Sister’’ who are chased by a 
wicked old witch, who finally gets stuck in a barrel, and then 

kersplash down in a ditch, 
They roll the barrel and the witch, 
who is presumably drowned in the muddy waters. 


GRANDMA’S ATTIC TREASURES. 


A Story of Old-Time Memories, in Verse. By 
Mary D. Brine. With original illustrations. 
Fifty thousand copies have already been sold 
of this book. An entirely new edition is 
now published, containing eight colored 
illustrations in addition to the woodcuts, 
bound in white vellum, with illustration on 
the cover. 4tq, $1.50. A very beautiful 
pook. 


Ob- 


# 
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New Books by 
DR. GORDON W. STABLES. 


The Favorite English Author. 


Battle and the Breeze; or, For England, 
Home and Beauty. 12mo, $1.50. 


In Search of Fortune. A Tale of the Old 
Land and the New. 12mo, $1.50. 


In the Dashing Days of Old ; or, The Ad- 


ventures of Willie Grant. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Blue Balloon. A War Story of the 


Shenandoah Valley. xz2mo, $1.25. 


The Swiss Family Robinson. A new 
edition from new plates. Fully illustrated, 16mo, 
$1.00. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


Diamond Dyke ; or, The Lone Farm on the 
Veldt. A Story of South African Adventure. 
12mo, $1.50. 


A New Book by 
COL. THOS. W. KNOX. 


Hunters Three. Sport and Adventure in 
South Africa. 1 vol., large 4to, illustrated, $2.50. 


Robinson Crusoe, An entirely new edition 
of this old classic. Ilitistrated by nearly one hun- 
dred pictures, many of them colored. Large 4to, 
cloth, $2. 50. 


Little Lad Jamie. A new story by Mary 
D. BRINE. Illustrated by photogravure. 4to, $1.25. 





YEAR BOOKS. 


Popular Selections from Favorite Authors. 


Browning Year Book. ‘ True Thoughts, 
Good Thoughts, Thoughts Fit to Treasure Up.”’ 
Selections for ever ay in the year, from the 
ear and poetry of Robert Browning. By C. M. 

. 16mo, 163 pages, gilt top, 75 cents. 


The Musicians’ Year Book. By Marca- 
RET REINTZEL. 16mo, cloth, 195 pages, 75 cents. 


Goethe Year Book. Selections for every 
day in the year from the writings of Johann Wolf- 
gang Goethe. 16mo, 167 pages, cloth, gilt top, 75 
cents. 


Tennyson Year Book. Selections for 
every day in the year. From the poetry of Alfred 
Tennyson. By IMOGEN CLARK. 16mo, 168 pages, 
75 cents. 


Emerson Year Book. Selections for every 
day inthe year. From the essays of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. By A. R.C, 16mo, 158 pages, 75 cents. 


Each of the above are also supplied bound in 
crushed levant, each, $2.50. 





For sale by ail booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid by the publishers. 
Our catalogue of new books will be mailed to any address on application. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 W. 23d St., New York. 
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ONSTANTIN OPLE —_—— 


By EDWIN A. GROSVENOR 


Professor of European History at Amherst College; Formerly Professor of 
History at Robert College, Constantinople. 


With an Introduction by General Lew Wallace 


= With two hundred and fifty illustrations of important places, 
rulers, and noted people of Ancient Constantinople. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $10.00 ; half morocco, $14.00. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS 
Translated by KATHARINE Prescott Wormetey. With a preface by H. de Balzac, criticisms by C. A. Sainte- 
Beuve, portraits by Coypel and Mignard. 4 volumes. 12mo, Half Russia, $1.50 per volume. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL | FROM DREAMLAND SENT 
By Ernest Renan. Vol. V. Period of Jewish Inde- ‘8 
"pendence and Judea under Roman Rule. a an | A Volume of Poems. By Litian Wutrinc, author 
index to the 5 volumes. 8vo, cloth, $2. | of ‘* The World Beautiful.” 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


JOHN GALT’S NOVELS 
A new illustrated edition. With an introduction by S. R. Crockett. The text revised and edited by D. 
Storrar Meldrum. With portrait and illustrations from drawings by John Wallace. 8 volumes. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25 each. 


A START IN LIFE ALL MEN ARE LIARS 
By Honoré pe Batzac. Translated by Miss K. P. | A Novel. By Josern Hockina, author of ‘‘The Monk 
Wormeley. 12mo, half russia, $1.50. of Mar Saba.’”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD 


By Wittiam Morris. Frontispiece by E. Burne-Jones. Printed on antique English paper, with decorative 


cover, crown 8vo, $3.00. 
MY SISTER HENRIETTA 
By Ernest Renan. Translated by Abby Langdon Alger. With seven illustrations by Henri Scheffer and 
Ary Renan. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


FOR THE YOUNGSTERS 


IN THE OKEFENOKEE FROWZLE, THE RUNAWAY 
A Story of War Time and the Great Georgia Swamp. | A Fable for Children. By Luy F. WessetHoert, 
By Louis Penpueton, author of ‘‘ The Wedding | author of ‘‘ Sparrow, the Tramp.” Illustrated 
Garment.” Illustrated by Victor A. Searles. | by Jessie McDermott. Square 12mo, cloth, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. $1.25 


THROUGH FOREST AND PLAIN 


| 
| 
} " - 
ale ors 5 
By Mary P. Wetis Smirn, author of “Jolly Good | A Tale of Flowers and Filibusters. By AsHmMorE 
: fers eee oa ' | Russan and Freperick Boy e. Illustrated by 
Times,” etc. Square 16mo, cloth, illustrated, | ; 
$1.25 Hiram Barnes. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


| THE KEEPER OF THE SALAIANDER’S 

THE MUSHROOM CAVE | ORDER 
By Evetyn salle. author of “The Little Lady | 4 Tale of Strange Adventures in Unknown Climes 
of the Horse.” Illustrated by Searles. Square By Wi .1am Suattuck. With ninety-five illus- 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. trations by Walter and Isabel Shattuck. Small 


A JOLLY GOOD SUMMER 


DOROTHY AND ANTON 4to, cloth, $2.00. 
A Sequel to ‘‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy.” By A. G. | JOEL: A BOY OF GALILEE 
Piympton. Illustrated by the author. Square | By Anniz Fettows Jounston. With ten illustrations 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. By Searles. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By &. CARRIE HYDE 
Goostie. Yan and Nochie of Tappan Sea. Under the Stable Floor ; a Christmas Story. 3 vols. 


, 
Square 16mo, cloth back, paper sides, 50 cents each. 


At all bookstores. Postpaid on receipt of price 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston 
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Gertrude Hall’s Books. 
ALLEGRETTO. 


A Volume of Poems. Illustrated by OLIVER HerFrorD. Small 4to. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ Piquant, graceful, original—work, even in their lightest vein, which only a true poet could have given 
us.”—Louise Chandler Moulton. 


“Sparkling wit and genuine humor * * exquisite touch.” —7ranscript. 
“A dainty touch, a laughing wit, a frolicsome mirth.”—Christian Register. 


Second Edition. 
FAR FROM TO-DAY. 


A Volume of Stories. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
“Force and brilliancy ... graces of fancy and imagination . . . fine artistic spirit.”—Gazeft/e. 
* |. . Teaches lessons of human life . . . gives bewitching charm to allegory.” —PAiladelphia Bulletin, 


“The grace and originality with which she treats her antique mof7fs are no less remarkable than the 
limpid clearness of her style.”—Literary World. 


FOAM OF THE SEA, AND OTHER STORIES. 


16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
“**Garden Deadly’ is a prose poem of the most beautiful structure and intention.” —Literary World. 
“A wonderful gift of language and fine artistic feeling.”—V. Y. 7imes. 








At all Bookstores. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 





JAMES POTT & CO... Pubésatiors. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


THE APOSTLES: THEIR LIVES AND LETTERS. 


Volume I. Pentecost A.D. 30 to Spring of A.D. 55. With the Epistles of St. James, and 1st and 
2d Thessalonians, 518 pages, illustrations and index. 12mo, cloth, price $1.50. Recently Published. 


“* The style is so easy that it charms and seldom flags in interest.’""— 7he Outlook. 
Volume II. From A.D. 55 to A.D. 64. With the Epistles to the Galatians, Romans, Ephesians, 
etc., etc. 620 pages with illustrations and index, price $1.50. Just Published. 


This volume is the author's study of St. Paul, and may be honestly characterized as a fresh, independent book. 
The amplified text of the Epistles is based on the latest and highest authorities. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘CUP OF LOVING SERVICE.” 


LITTLE BET. 


A Sketch by EL1zA DEAN TAYLOR, author of ‘‘ Cup of Loving Service.” 12mo, cloth, price 35c. 
Just Published. 


A new book by this gifted writer will be gladly read by those who have any acquaintance with the ** Cup of 
Loving Service,”” which has had a large and continuous sale. 


A NEW WORK IN FICTION. BY RENTOUL ESLER. 


“’MID GREEN PASTURES.”’ 
A new work after the style of Mary Wilkins Barry, Ian Maclaren, and others. CoNnTENTS: Miss 
Chrissie’s Prétége; Time, the Alchemist; One Lesson in Life; Jamie Myles’s Vehicle; Jabez 
Gaunt’s Testament ; An Idealist 5 A Tardy Wooing; In the Waning Year. 12mo, cloth. 
November roth, 





For Sale by all Booksellers, or at 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, New York, 
114 FIFTH AVENUE, Near 7th Street. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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ee DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


By JoserH Jerrerson. Being the text of the play by this famous American actor, now for 
the first time published, Illustrated with a new portrait of Mr. Jefferson, and with draw- 
ings from scenes in the play, by Richard Creifelds, and also with five illustrations from 
designs by Joseph Jefferson. Cloth, octavo, handsomely printed and bound. 

st. Large-paper editon limited to one hundred copies, on Japan paper, with mezzo- 
tint engraving of the portrait, by S. Arlent Edwards, printed in color and signed by the 
engraver and Mr. Jefferson. In a special binding, numbered and signed by Joseph 
Jefferson, $25.00 met. 

2d. An edition of 150 copies, in all respects the same as the first, but without the signa- 
ture and not in special binding, $10. 00 net. 

3d. Ordinary edition, bound in cloth, $5.00 


A NEW VOLUME OF POETS __ | LIFE OF 
Poems. By — McGarFey. 16mo, | HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
cloth, gilt top, $1.2 | A Biography by R. Nisper Bain. With portrait 


These poems have not yor the distinction of and illustrations from original drawings by 
perfect rhythmic art, harmony, lyric quality and Andersen, Octavo, cloth, gilt top, $3.50. 
the French gift of serenity and lucidity, which | Readers of Hans Andersen's Stories and F airly Tales 
will be glad to havean opportunity of reading the biog- 
raphy of this great wonder-worker. The present work 


mark the best American poetry, they possess to 
a remarkable degree what our own poets sadly 


lack, namely, depth of feeling, and that emo- | is of especial importance, as it ranks as the only biog- 
tional quality which gives assurance of capacity | taphy yet published of one of the most interesting char- 
for great work. acters in literary history. 


THE GURNEYS OF EARLHAM 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF By Avucustus J. C. HARE, author of ‘* Memori- 


NOTABLE PEOPLE, ETC. als of a Quite Life,” ‘‘ The Story of Two No- 
ble Lives,” etc. 2 vols., with over 50 illustra- 

By CHARLEs K. TUCKERMAN, First Minister Resi- | tions. $6.00 net. 
dent of the United States to Greece, 2 vols., | The Gurneys of Earlham were a Quaker family, 
$5.00. who played a more conspicious part than any 


other set of brothers and sisters in the religious and 
philanthropic life of England during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. One of them Elizabeth Fry, is fa- 
miliar to us. The work is largely composed for the 
most part from an immense mass of correspondence 
and from private journals which reveal the details of 
their daily life. 


“It has been my lot during lengthy sojourns in vari- 
ous parts of the world to meet all sorts and conditions | 
of men, the peculiar traits of some ‘of whom I have | 
thought it worth while to record. These off-hand pa- | 
pers consist mainly of those light recollections of men | 
and things which float upon the surface of the memory | 
to the exclusion of more serious matter.""—From the | 


Author's Preface. | CHARI1 AND COURTESY IN 

LETTER-WRITING 
IDYLLISTS OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE | By FRANcIS BENNETT CALLAWAY. 16mo, cloth, 
A-New Volume of Essays by GrorcE H. ELt- gilt top, $1.00. 


ie dee 6s * arg Letter-writing in these days of modern speed has 
— author of In Gold and Silver, almost Recount lost art. Miss Callaway piss alone 
The Story of My House.” etc. $1.25. as a teacher of the art and her little volume is not only 
Contents :—The Wand of Walton, Gilbert White's composed in a liteary and sympathetic spirit, but is full 
Pastoral, The Landscape of Thomas Hardy, Afield with | of practicality and good sense. It is believed by those 
Jeffries, The Sphere of Thorean, A Ramble with Bur- | who have examined her work to supply a need that is 
roughs. | deeply and widely felt to exist.., 


THE ROMANCE OF PRINCE EUGENE 


An Idyll under Napoleon First. By ALBERT PuLITzER. Translated from the French by Mrs, B. M. 
Sherman. With 12 full-page photogravures. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, in a box, $5.00. 

Large-paper edition of 150 numbered copies, with prints on Japan paper and with mezzotint por- 
traits of Prince Eugéne and the Princess Augusta, by S. Arlent Edwards. Singed proofs, not 
in ordinary edition. Very elaborately bound. 2 vols. 8vo, $12.00 met. 

“ By chance glancing over the Memoirs and Correspondence of Prince Eugene, published about forty years ago 
by A. du Casse, I read with real pleasure the letters addressed by the Prince to his wife....These letters, written 
during the stirring transformations of the Napoleonic epoch, reveal in the exquisite tenderness which they breathe, 
one of the most charming love stories which history has given us. This graceful and romantic side off he Prince's 
character seems to be worthy of being shown to the world.."—F vom the Author's Preface. 
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AUSTIN DOBSON’S COMPLETE POEMS 


New revised and complete edition from new plates, with portrait etched from life by Wm. Strang, 


and seven full-page etchings by Ad. Lalauze. 


Two volumes, 16mo. The first edition will be 


limited as follows, the numbers printed being for both England and America : 


Of this edition— 


50 copies on Japan paper with etchings in two states, and all signed by the artist as well as by 


the author. 2 vols., $20.00 met. 


50 copies on Japan paper, etchings with remarque. 
100 copies on hand-made paper; proof impressions of the etchings with remarque. 


$10.00 nez. 
500 copies on deckel-edge paper. 


Etchings on hand-made paper. 
The above editions are limited and include all printed for England and America. 


2 vols., $15.00 net, 
2 vols., 


2 vols., $5.00 ne/. 
The author 


has revised and re-arranged his poems especially for these editions, 


A BOOK OF CHRISTIAS VERSE 
With illustrations and cover design by 

Walter Crane. Edited by H. C. BEEcHING, 

M.A. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 

A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of 
Christ from the Middle Ages to the present day. 
distinction of the book is the large number of poems it 
contains by modern authors, a few of which are here 
printed for the first time. Mr. Walter Crane has de- 
signed some beautiul illustrations. 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
An Important Contribution to New Testa- 
ment Exposition. By the Rev. R. F. Hor- 

TON, author of Zhe /nspiration of the Bible, 

Verbum Dei, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 

Mr. Horton is one of the most popular clergymen in 
London. His books have been widely read and keenly 
appreciated for their broad charity, their inspiring tone, 
their deep religious and critical insight, and for the 
beauty of their style. He is regarded as one of the 
most helpfuland suggestive writers of the day in Biblical 
exposition, and is a leading iight in the new theological 
movement, 


BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
By H. B. Georce, M.A., Fellow of New Col- 

lege, Oxford. With numerous plans. Hand- 

somely bound, with appropriate cover design. 

Octavo, cloth, $2.00. 

This book, by a well-known authority on military his- 
tory, will be an important contribution to the literature 
on the subject. All the great battles of English history 
are fully described, and connecting chapters carefully 
treat of the changes wrought by new discoveries and 
developments. The book is also one of the most read- 
able of its kind. 


SPENCER’S EPITHALAMION 


With over fifty illustrations in black and 
Each verse to be framed in a rich ornamental bor- 
Printed on Imperial Japan paper and bound 
in vellum and full gold. Edition limited to 350 copies. Twenty-five copies will be made 
with special features, and all signed by the artist, 

From cover to cover the book carries out one artistic scheme in harmony with the text, presenting a 
Hallam, in his Literary History, says of the poem: 
‘Spencer's Epithalamion on his marriage, written perhaps in 1594, is of far higher mood than anything we 
Itis a strain redolent of a bridegroom's joy and of a poet’s fancy. The English language 
seems to expand itself with a copiousfiess unknown before, while he pours forth the varied imagery of this 
I do not know any other nuptial song, ancient or modern, of equal beauty. It is an 


A sumptuous edition of Spenser's famous poem, 
white by George Wharton Edwards. 
der and accompanied by a full-page design. 


unique conception which is original with the artist. 
have named. 


splendid little poem. ) 
intoxication of ecstacy, ardent, noble and pure. 


NEW YORK 





REMINISCENCES OF SIR JOSEPH 
CROWE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Reminiscences, or Thirty-five Years of [ly 
Life. By Six Joseru Crowe, K.C.M.G.,C.B. 

Octavo, cloth, $4.00 net. 

x», One of the authors of Crowe & Cavalcaselle’s 
History of Painting in Italy; Life of Raphael; 
Life of Titian; The Early Flemish Painters, 
etc. 

An immensely readable book. Sir Joseph Crowe's 
career has been full of adventure and incident in literary, 
social, diplomatic and political affairs. 


THE SPIRIT OF JUDAISTSI1 


By JOSEPHINE LAZARUS, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
This important and timely contribution to the Jewish 
question is sure to meet with the approbation of thougt- 
ful and earnest minds among us. Phe contents, which 
treat of ‘‘ The Outlook of Judaism,” ‘*Judaism, Old 
and New,” ** The Claim of Judaism,” ‘‘ The Task of 
Judaism,” indicate the author's line of argument. 


ROSINA AND OTHER POETFIS 

By Austin Dosson. With fifty illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thompson. Uniform 
with the same author’s Beau Brocade. 
Cloth, full cover in gold, from designs 
by the author. 16mo, $2.00. 


WILMOT’S CHILD 
A Story. Bya famous London preacher. 
Uniform with ‘* The Little Huguenot.” 
16mo, 75 cents. 
Humor, pathos and an abundant charity dis- 
tinguish this singular little story. 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE “ EX-LIBRIS” SERIES. 


BOOK-BINDINGS 


Old and New: Notes of a Book Lover. 


By Branper Mattuews. With numerous illustrations. Imperial 16mo, satin cloth, gilt top, $3.00 #e¢ 

Large-paper, edition de luxe, printed throughout on Japan vellum. ONLY 100 COPIES PRINTED. Price $12.00 me?. 

«*s [his volume contains much interesting and new matter relating to bookbinding of the past and the present bookbind- 
ers, commercial bookbinding, picture-cover paper books, etc., and a chapter on the Grolier Club of New York. The book is 
profusely illustrated with bg A examples of ancient and modern bookbindings, by ‘“‘ Le Gascon,” Padeloup, Derome, 
‘Trautz Bauzzonnet, Bedford, William Matthews, Cobden-Sanderson, and many others ; and it will also contain numerous fac- 
= of the decorated covers of cloth and picture-cover paper books selected from recent American, English, and French 
publications, 





New Orleans: Inmates of my House and Garden. 


The Place and the People. By Grace Kinc. Author of | By Mrs. BricGurwen. Author of ‘“ Wild Nature Won by 
** Monsieur Motte," ** Jean Baptiste Le Moyne,”’ * Bal- Kindness.” /é/ustrated by Tueo. CARRERAS. 12mM0, 
cony Stories,” etc. With numerous illustrations. 12m0, cloth, $1.25. 


cloth. (/ust ready.) New Volume by the late Walter Pater. 


The Letters of Edward Fitzgerald Miscellaneous Studies. 





A Series of Essays. By WALTER Pater, date fellow of Brase- 
to Fanny Kemble. nose College. Prepared for the Press by Cuarces L. 
Collected and Edited, with Notes, by Witt1am ALpis WriGur, SHADWELL, Fellow of Oriel College. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
12mo, cloth (Eversley Series), $1.50. tg cote with Walter Pater’s other works.) 
Uniform with the above. #*, Large paper. Only roo copies printed on John Dick- 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald, 2 vols., 12mo, $3.00. inson’s Readvente paper, $3.00 wet. 





JOHN LA FARGE’S LECTURES ON ART. 
Considerations on Painting. 


Lectures given at the Metropolitan Museum of New York. By Jonn La Farce. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 





Oxford and Her Colleges. The Function of Criticism 


A View from the Radcliffe Library. By Gotpwin Smrrn, | Atthe Present Time. By Matrnew Arnoip. Reprinted 
D.C.L. With 16 Illustrations reproduced from photo- Srom** Essays in Criticism.” An Essay in Style. by 
graphs. Square 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. Water Pater. Reprinted from Appreciations.”’ In 


Do S ri fro Th S t “i one volume. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 
g¢ Stories from “ The Spectator. 





’ ” 
Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, A ffec- - The Flower of England Ss Face. 
tion and sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspon- | Sketches of English Travel. By Jucia C. R. Dorr, author 
dence Columns of *‘ The Spectator."” With an Introduc- of “ Friar Anselmo,’’ “ Afternoon Songs,” etc. 18mo, 
tion by J. Sr. Log Stracney. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. | cloth, 75 cents, 


A BOOK ABOUT FANS. 
The History of Fans and ae ~ By M. A. Ftory. With a Chapter on Fan-Collecting. 
By Mary CapWALADER JONES. : 
lllustrated with numerous reproductions of Antique and Modern Fans, taken from the Originals, and Photographs 
— by private owners ; also numerous head and tail pieces, and some illustrations in the text. 12mo, buckram, gilt top, 
2.50, 
#*s LARGE PAPER EDITION. Limited to onR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE copies, printed on hand-made paper, 


specially manufactured for this edition by John Dickinson & Go., with the illustrations printed by EdwardBierstadt. 8vo, 
ornamental buckram, gilt top, $6.00 me?. 


Banbury Cross Series of Children’s Folk-lore and Other Stories 


Edited by Grace Ruys. 16mo. Bound in green and red sateen, each 50 cents. 
Vol. I. Jack the Giant-killer and Beauty and the Beast. | VI. Puss in Boots, and Blue Beard. Illustrated by R. 
Illustrated by R. AnninG Be Lt. | HEIGHWAY. ee Rh 
Il. The Sleeping Beauty, and Dick Whittington VII. Banbury Cross and Other Nursery ymes. 
and his Cat. Illustrated by R. Anninc Bex. “on Pow bag easy arg 
. Ft . . reside . illustrated by Miss M. MITCHELL 
Il. Thee Hioter x ot ae oe a Se Ge | ix. Aladdin and the Wondertul Lamp. Illustrated by 
IV. The House that Jack Built, and other Nursery X. Tom Hickathrift and Fairy Gifts. Illustrated by 
Rhymes. [Illustrated by Misses VioLer and : i Gaanvicns Fea. 
Evetyn Hovpen. " Po 


XI. Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. Illustrated by 
V, Little Red Riding Hood, and The History of Tom H. Granvitce Fev 
Thumb. Illustrated by Mrs. H. Isang. Avams, 





L. 
XII. Alsop’s Fables, Illustrated by Cuartes Rosinson. 


The set 12 vols., in handsome satin covered box, §. 50 : ? 
#*x This series is a revival in form of the old chap-books, and is produced in a very dainty and quaint style. Each story is 
carefully compared with the earilest sources, and when taken from foreign originals is in many cases, retranslated. 


NEW STORY-BOOK BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


THE CARVED LIONS. 


By Mrs. MOLEswortn, author of “ Tell me a Story,” ** My New Home,” “* Mary,” etc. Illustrated by Lesitiz Brooke 
z2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


MAGMILLAN & GO., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


It has been generally understood, and 
we have ourselves stated, that Mr. Du 
Maurier’s new novel is to be called The 
Martians. His publishers, however, in- 
form us that Zhe Martian is the correct 
title. 


> 


Mr. James Lane Allen has just fin- 
ished the second part of A Kentucky Car- 
dinal, to be entitled Aftermath. The 
Messrs. Harper have decided to publish 
it in book form at once, and its appear- 
ance may be looked for shortly. 

The King’s Stratagem, a little volume 
of short stories by Stanley Weyman, 
issued through the new firm, Messrs. 
Platt and Bruce, and published in Sep- 
tember, reached a sale of 10,000 copies 
inside of four weeks. 

® 

The Literary World has contributed to 
our list of amusing typographical errors 
by alluding to Mr. Stedman’s forthcom- 
ing Victorian Anthology as the Victorian 
Anthropology. When the editor saw this 
in type he probably felt like committing 
anthropophagy. 


We desire to call Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner's attention to the fact that the 
name of the famous Moorish city is not 
pronounced ‘‘ Tetdian.’’ Mr. Warner’s 
uncertainty on this point made one of 
the lines of his little poem, *‘ Bookra,’’ 
in the October Harper's unmetrically 
broken-backed and painfully scazonic. 

® 

Professor Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 
whose sudden death was agnounced last 
month, was a very prominent and in- 
teresting figure among American men 
of letters. His vigorous personality, 
his bluff and sometimes brusque ways, 
and his great literary fecundity made 


his name everywhere known to a wide 
public. Beginning his literary career 
as a romanticist, he fell under the influ- 
ence of Turgenieff, and from that time 
adopted to the full the realistic theories ; 
yet he never assimilated them in his own 





HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


work, for the novels that he wrote in 
his later years never sounded the true 
note of life, and he had evidently in 
abandoning the romantic creed given 
up more than he had received in re- 
turn. Asa poet, his verses failed to at- 
tain the level of his best prose, and are 
now probably little read. 
@ 


Professor Boyesen was at his best as 
a critic and expounder of literature. 
His literary essays have a delightful 
freshness and naturalness, and are al- 
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ways characterised by taste, feeling, and 


perfect sanity. He had a wide acquaint- 
ance with foreign men of letters, and 
was profoundly read in all departments 
of pure literature, especially in the Scan- 
dinavian and modern German ; so that 
he brought to the critic’s task the 
breadth of view and fulness of knowl- 
edge that are too often lacking. Asa 
popular lecturer he was also remark- 
ably successful, having a power of per- 
sonal magnetism that held his audiences 
captive and inspired them with intense 
conviction. His friends felt a deep re- 
gret that for some years past he had de- 
voted so much of his time to fugitive 
and ephemeral production ; and as the 
great critical history of Scandinavian 
literature, which he had long aspired to 
write, was never actually begun, there 
must be added to their sense of personal 
loss the feeling that he died before the 
maturity and fruition of his highest 
powers had been attained. 


® 


Professor W. M. Sloane, after finish- 
ing his life of Napoleon, should publish 
an appendix containing the new mate- 
rial which he discovered in the course 
of his researches, but did not include in 
his excellent work. For instance, he 
unearthed, in the governmental archives 
at Paris, certain letters of Pauline Bona- 
parte, which he was too verecund to 
give to the world in a magazine that is 
largely read by the Young Person, but 
which, nevertheless, reveal some very 
curious and rather remarkable facts 
about the vie intime of the great Corsi- 
can. If published, they would show 
with startling clearness the truth of 
Taine’s contention that Napoleon was 
in reality a belated type of the medizval 
Italian—a Borgia three centuries over- 
due. 

® 


The Messrs. Scribner have begun the 
publication of a very interesting bio- 
graphical series, which is to include the 
typical and historic women of the colo- 
nial and revolutionary days, and thus 
incidentally illustrate the domestic man- 
ners and customs of the different sec- 
tions of the country—Puritan, Knicker- 
bocker, and Cavalier. The first volume 
of the series is by Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle, who has taken as her subject 
Margaret Winthrop, the wife of Gov- 
ernor John Winthrop of Massachusetts. 
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The next three volumes will deal with 
Martha Washington, Dolly Madison, 
and Mercy Otis Warren, the sister of 
James Otis. 

@ 

The new romance upon which the 
Dutch novelist, Louis Couperus, has been 
engaged is entitled Weltfrieden, and has 
just been issued by Heinrich Minden, 
of Dresden. It is said to be a story of 
fascinating interest, which, while being 
complete in itself, also forms a sequel 
to that writer’s former production, d/a- 
jestat, published in an English transla- 
tion last spring under the same title, 
Mayesty, by the Messrs. Appleton. 


® 


Mr. George Saintsbury, whose Cor- 
rected Impressions was published here by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company last 
January, has been appointed Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
the University of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Saintsbury, who is fifty years of age, 
was educated at King’s College School, 
London, and at Merton College, Ox- 
ford. Hewas a master at the Manches- 
ter Grammar School in 1868, at Eliza- 
beth College, Guernsey, from 1868 to 
1874, and at Elgin Educational Institute 
from 1874 to 1876. During the last 
twenty years he has devoted himself ex- 
clusively to literary and journalistic 
work, and has been closely allied with 
the literary department of the Manches- 
ter Guardian. He is one of the best and 
most genial of living English critics. 
A portrait taken from his latest photo- 
graph appeared in the March number of 
THE BooKMAN. 

8 

Mr. Saintsbury will be the subject of 
a critical paper in a series of estimates 
of the chief living critics by eminent 
writers to appear in THe Bookman. 
The first of the series begins with this 
number, in which Mr. H. B. Marriott 
Watson writes of Mr. W. E. Henley. 
Articles will follow on R. H. Hutton, 
of the Spectator, Leslie Stephen, Andrew 
Lang, and others. Under the title 
‘* Neglected Books ; Appeals for Con- 
sideration,’’ there commences in this 
number also a series of articles by lead- 
ing critics on the claims of books which 
they think have been unreasonably neg- 
lected. Frederick Greenwood, S. Bar- 
ing-Gould, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, and 
others are among the contributors. 
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A new novel by Miss Lily Dougall, 
entitled A Question of Faith, is announced 
to appear shortly from the press of 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. Miss Dougall aroused expecta- 
tions by her first novel, Beggars All, pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Longmans about 
three years ago, which have scarcely 
been fulfilled in her later productions. 
We regret this because we feel that 
Miss Dougall is capable of sustain- 
ing the reputation of her first novel if 
she were not so weighted down by that 
bugbear of the lady novelist, the desire 
to preach. In Beggars All and What 
Necessity Knows she showed unusual im- 
aginative force, literary quality of a rare 
kind in fiction, and the power to create 
startling situations. But whatever Miss 
Dougall—who, by the way, is a Cana- 
dian—touches, she adorns, and the fresh- 
ness of her thought keeps pace witha 
manner of writing which is at least win- 
ning if not always entertaining. 


& 


Great things are expected of Mr. An- 
thony Hope’s new serial. The title 
fixed upon at present is Phrozo. The 
scene is laid in a Greek island which 
has been bought by a young English 
lord. The inhabitants conspire to slay 
the new proprietor. Phrozo is a Greek 
beauty with whom he falls in love. The 
rest is not obvious—Anthony Hope is 
too clever for that ; and those who have 
read the story speak of it in the most 
enthusiastic terms as the best serial they 
have ever seen. 

® 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford, who writes the 
first article of the series on “‘ Neglected 
Books,’’ which appears on another page, 
first became known to fame as the au- 
thor of Mrs. Keith's Crime, a novel much 
talked of in its day, but since somewhat 
eclipsed by the popularity of her Aunt 
Anne. Besides these two character 
studies, she has written several striking 
stories of slighter bulk, notably: Wild 
Proxy, Love Letters of a Worldly Woman, 
and Zhe Last Touches. She has a new 
novel in the press entitled A Flash of 
Summer, which she has largely rewritten 
since its appearance as a serial story in 
the ///ustrated London News. She is the 
widow of the late Professor W. K. Clif- 
ford, one of the most brilliant mathema- 
ticians of the century. 
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One of the busiest of young writers in 
London is Mr. William Le Queux, who 
is in charge of the literary department of 
the Globe. Since the publication of his 
very successful Great War in England in 
1897, which is in its ninth edition, he 
has made considerable preparations for 
several novels and stories. Zoraida, a 








WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


romance of the harem and the great Sa- 
hara, recently published by the Messrs. 
Stokes and noticed on another page, is 
in its third edition in England. Before 
writing this romance he made several 
journeys among the Arabs, where his 
knowledge of Arabic stood him in good 
stead. Stolen Souls, a society novel, will 
also be published shortly by the Messrs. 
Stokes; and the author has another 
novel now in the press, entitled Zhe 
Temptress, the scenes of which are laid 
mainly in New Caledonia, the French 
convict settlement, and partly in Paris. 
The story deals with a gang of French 
swindlers, of whom the “‘ temptress’’ is 
the leader. Other books of Mr. Le 
Queux's are Guilty Bonds and Strange 
Tales of a Nihilist. 


Once in a while the newspapers pub- 
lish an account of some gentleman, re- 
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spected, wealthy, happy in his domestic 
life, and with no shadow of a scandal 
hanging over him, who steps casually 
out into the street, suddenly disappears 
from sight, and is never seen again. 
Something like this occasionally hap- 
pens also in literature. A book is publish- 
ed which every one reads and which gives 
promise of a good career for its author. 
The time arrives when it would natu- 
rally be reviewed and spoken of, and 
take a recognised place among the suc- 
cessful publications of the year, and 
then suddenly—it disappears. No one 
reviews it. No one speaks of it. It is 
seen on the shelves of no great book- 
seller. So far as any critical recognition 
is concerned, it is lost to sight and swal- 
lowed up in mysterious oblivion. An 
instance that we have in mind is the 
very unusual and striking piece of real- 
ism entitled Dr. Phillips. It was pub- 
lished some six years ago, and it exists 
to-day in half a dozen cheap reprints 
that continually sell; but the present 
writer has never yet seen a review of it, 
nor has he ever heard one single person 
mention it. Yet it is a really remark 
able piece of work—vivid, acute, in- 
tense, and in its later chapters power- 
fully tragical. Thousands of persons 
have read it with absorbing interest. 
Why is it, then, in one sense, non-ex- 
istent ? 
® 

We know why, and we are going to 
explain, because the explanation is so 
interesting, smacking as it does of trap- 
doors and secret passages and unseen 
forms lurking behind the arras and all 
the other mysterious things that delight 
one’s sense of the romantic. The novel 
deals with a certain stratum of Jew- 
ish society in London—the ultra-ortho- 
dox, commercial, narrow-minded, Chris- 
tian-hating set—and it is written with 
a minuteness of knowledge that is fairly 
startling, reproducing as it does with 
photographic accuracy the least details 
of domestic and social life down to the 
chatter of the parlours and an enumera- 
tion of the dishes eaten at the card-par- 
ties, until as we read we can almost smell 
the fried fish and see the grease. It is 
a marvel of revelation, and it greatly 
offended the Jewish portion of the com- 
munity when it appeared. We do not 
see why it should have done so, as it is 
less repulsive in its way than George 
Gissing’s treatment of the very similar 
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non-Jewish class of Londoners in his 
Year of Jubilee. But it did; and 
straightway influences were set to work 
to involve it in a great impenetrable 
silence that should blight it at its birth. 
It is wonderful how effectively this has 
been done ; for while the book has been 
read by many, it has been noticed by 
few ; and to-day it cannot be purchased 
save in a cheap, paper-covered edition 
on the stands of the second-hand deal- 
ers. There is something really uncanny 
about this, and even in writing of it we 
feel much as Bluebeard’s wife must 
have felt when she thrust the rusty key 
into the lock and opened the creaking 
door of the forbidden chamber. Yet the 
very weirdness of the incident is fas- 
cinating, and it all goes to show that in 
these days it is not Isaac of York who 
is hurried off to Torquilstone to be 
plunged into a noisome cell ; but it is 
rather Isaac himself who waylays Front 
de Boeuf and entertains him with the 
pincers and the thumb-screw. 
@ 

Apart from this special interest which 
it possesses, Dr. Phillips is to be noticed 
as the first novel to be written confess- 
edly from the inspiration afforded by 
George Moore. Its author, ‘‘ Frank 
Danby,”’ is a lady who was an early and 
intense admirer of Mr. Moore. She 
called him her ‘‘ master,’’ and he still 
speaks of her as his ‘‘ pupil,’’ though 
they are no longer friends. This book, 
Dr. Phillips, was written under Moore’s 
eye, and when finished was taken by 
him to Mr. Vizetelly, the publisher, with 
a very strong commendation of its 
merits. Mr. Vizetelly read it over and 
saw its power; but owing to certain 
crudities of expression and the unneces- 
sary coarseness of some of its details, 
he refused to publish it as it was. It 
was then revised, and, much to its ad- 
vantage, the most objectionable features 
were partially excised. Mr. Vizetelly 
then published it with the result de- 
scribed above. 

@ 

Since that time, for reasons which no 
one seems to understand, a great cool- 
ness has arisen between Mr. Moore and 
his brilliant disciple ; and a few months 
ago when Ce/ibates appeared, ‘‘ Frank 
Danby’’ made a most elaborate and 
very aggravating attack upon the book 
over her own name in the Saturday Re- 
view. Mr. Moore is too old a hand to 
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write answers to ordi- 
nary critics; but this 
stab, coming as it did 
from his own “ pupil,’’ 
was too much. He re- 
plied in the next num- 
ber of the Review, emp- 
tying all the vials of his 
scorn upon his “ pu- 
pil’s’’ head. He dis- 
owned her as unworthy 
of him. He accused 
her of ignorance of the 
English language. He 
twitted her with her 
personal obligations to 
him. He insinuated 
that she was only a 
Philistine. He even 
called her a _ coarse- 
minded person. Alto- 
gether it isavery pretty 
quarrel ; but it is asad 
beginning for the crea- 
tion of a great Moore 
school of fiction. 
® 

Apropos of Mr. Vize- 
telly's alterations in the 
original text of Dr. 
Phillips, a very interest- 
ing paper might be 
written on the changes 
which publishers have 
made in manuscripts of 
famous books as an es- 
sential condition of 
their acceptance. The 
latest instance that we 
know of is to be found 
in the Heavenly Twins. 
Madame Sarah Grand had elaborated 
the medical particulars of Edith’s ill- 
ness in that novel to such an extent 
that even Mr. Heinemann (who is 
not easily shocked) felt it necessary 
to interpose; and so the chapter in 
question has much less resemblance to 
a treatise on dermatology than it had 
when it left the author’s hands. Bear- 
ing in mind the unusual bulk of the 
novel, and the remarkable frankness of 
what remains, one cannot but feel that 
the reading world is mugh indebted to 
Mr. Heinemann’s editorial good sense. 

® 

Miss Gertrude Hall, whose Foam of 
the Sea, and Other Stories was recently 
published by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, 
is a daughter of Madame Edna Hall, 
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GERTRUDE HALL, 


the celebrated vocal teacher in Boston. 
Miss Hall is a native of Boston, but her 
academic years were spent in Europe, 
where she lived for nine years, chiefly 
at Florence. A volume of Verses by her 
appeared in 1890; Far from To-day, in 
1892; and Allegretto, in 1894. She is 
also responsible for the TZvranslations 
Jrom the Poems of Paul Verlaine, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Stone and Kimball 
last spring. 
® 

Mr. William Edwards Tirebuck, whose 
new novel, Miss Grace of All Souls, is 
reviewed on another page, is an English 
novelist who is not so well known on 
this side as he deserves to be. Mr. Tire- 
buck was early associated with Mr. Hall 
Caine in the literary movements of the 
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WILLIAM EDWARDS TIREBUCK, 


day, and although he has been out- 
stripped by the author of Zhe Manxman, 
we have still high hopes of his ultimate 
success and popularity. 
8 

M. Bréal, the distinguished French 
archeologist, in a lecture lately pub- 
lished, speaking of the etymology and 
history of the Etruscan word wsi/, says 
that it appears in the Latin Awre/dia, and 
in the name of the French town Orléans, 
adding incidentally that it has crossed 
the Atlantic pour baptiser l'un des Etats 
dela république Américaine ; from which 
it is evident that this very learned man 
thinks New Orleans a State. How like 
an archeologist—especially a French 
archeologist ! 

® 

After all, one does not expect much 
knowledge of American geography from 
a Frenchman, or from an Englishman 
either, for that matter. Hence we are 
not surprised to find the Spectator speak- 
ing of the battle between the Monitor 
and the Merrimac as having been fought 
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in the Charleston River! But when it 
comes to European topography, it really 
is astonishing to stumble upon such an 
error as that journal recently committed 
in reviewing Zhe Grasshoppers, when it 
actually spoke of the book as giving an 
interesting picture of ‘‘ society in Hol- 
land,’’ and of Herr Hansen as “* a Dutch- 
man.’’ Evidently the Spectator has a 
private atlas of its own, on which Ham- 
burg is included in the Netherlands. 

If it were only geography in which 
the esteemed English went astray, one 
might overlook it; but here is an Eng- 
lish publisher announcing a life of Ad- 
miral Farragut, and speaking of him as 
**the great Confederate admiral ;"’ and 
in Dr. John Nichol’s book on English 
literature we find, among his list of 
American women writers, Mrs. S. M. B. 
Pratt, Nora Percy, Alice Welling Rol- 
lins, Helen Mackay Hutchinson, Owen 
Insley, and Mrs. Zadel Barnes Gustapon ! 

® 

This sketch of Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
house represents the exterior of 16 Buck- 
ingham Street, 
Strand, close to 
Charing Cross 
Station, which 
contains the den 
where he puts on 
his working coat 
(the one with the 
hole in the sleeve) 
and sits down with 
the punctuality of a 
bank clerk to the 
work of the day. 
“*T reach here,’’ he 
says, “‘ at a quarter 
to ten in the morn- 
ing, and work on 
till four in the after- 
noon, or even later. 
I do not set myself 
any fixed task to 
be performed each 
day, but work 
rather by time, and 
take what Heaven 
sends. Iam a quick 
worker, and though 
I never re-write, I 
revise carefully, and 
am very fidgety over 
my work.’ He 
reads little. ‘I 
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have so little time 
for reading. 
When I can read, 
I prefer novels, 
and my favourite 
authors are Mere- 
dith, Kipling, and 
Stevenson. Iam 
also fond of Nor- 
ris's work.’’ As 
a boy he was 
greatly impressed 
by Bunyan's P7/- 
grim’s Progress, 
which he used to 
take to bed with 
him, and fall 
asleep to dream 
of Apollyon, and, 
later, when at 
school, he became 
a great reader of 
Ballantyne, his 
favourite being 
The Th ree Middies. 
He rarely reads 
poetry, and more 
wonderful _ still, 
has never written 
a verse of poetry, 
‘*with the soli- 
tary exception of 
a valentine.’’ 


& 
Mr. Anthony 
Hope Hawkins 


was born in Hack- 
ney in 1863, and 
his life has been 
uneventful— 
‘* humdrum,” he 
calls it. A Man 
of Mark, pub- 
lished in 1889 at 
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his own expense, 
was his first book, 
and was not a financial success, though 
its recent republication has made ample 
amends for its first reception. At this 
time he looked on the bar as his career 
in life, and, far from thinking of litera- 
ture as a profession, he simply wrote for 
amusement. Father Stafford, published 
in 1890, was his second book, also a 
financial failure ; then followed the writ- 
ing of short stories for the St. James's 
Gazette, several of which were republished 
in the volume entitled Sport Royal. Mr. 
Witt’s Widow, published in 1892, was 
more successful; 4 Change of Air and 


Half a Hero were published the follow- 
ing year—/Half a Hero, by the way, has 
just been reissued by the Messrs. Harper 
in a new edition; then he wrote Zhe 
Prisoner of Zenda, which established his 
reputation. Subsequent books of his 
are The Dolly Dialogues, The God in the 
Car, The Indiscretion of the Duchess, and 
at present he is engaged on a series of 
romantic stories, the scene of which is 
laid in an imaginary Italian republic in 
the Middle Ages. 


Mr. Hope has been the recipient of 
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several flattering invitations to spend a 
lecturing tour in America ; but we have 
it on his own authority that he has re- 
fused them all. ‘‘ Some day,’’ he says, 
**I may go; but there is plenty of time 
for that.’’ 

& 

It is interesting to note that the two 
books most popular with the reading 
public during 
the past year 
have also fur- 
nished the ma- 
terial for two of 
the most popu- 
lar plays. T7vrii- 
by and The Pris- 
oner of Zenda in 
the hands of the 
dramatist have 
been having a 
run almost if not 
quite equal to 
their literary 
vogue. The rea- 
sons for this re- 
versal of the 
usual rule are 
quite diverse. 
Mr. Paul Pot- 
ter’s play has re- 
ceived very 
warm commen- 
dation for its 
own merits ; yet 
we think that its 
success is hardly 
due to its intrin- 
sic excellence. 
The subtle qual- 
ities-of Mr. Du 
Maurier’s novel 
are not and 
could not be 
transferred to 
the stage; and 
the play would 


almost certainly MR. SOTHERN IN THE CORONATION SCENE IN ‘* THE PRISONER OF 
- ZENDA. 


not appeal to 

any one who had 

not read the book. 
hardly be intelligible to a person un- 
familiar with the novel. Yet as every one 
does know the novel, the play succeeds 
because it gives pictorially the same 
story. Those who have wept with Tril- 


It would, in fact, 


by and laughed with Zou Zou and the 
Laird like to see the scenes put before 
them picturesquely, and they read into 
it from their memories of the book the 
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qualities which none of the actors can 
in reality exhibit by their art. Yet any 
one who sees the play and really thinks 
that it is satisfactory in itself must be 
a person who has missed the esoteric 
excellence of the novel. 

& 

The Prisoner of Zenda, on the other 
hand, as dramatised by Mr. Rose, is a 
fine play abso- 
lutely ; and even 
those who know 
not the book, if 
there be any 
such, cannot fail 
to find the 
drama one of 
vivid interest. 
The novel, in 
fact, is one that 
was made for the 
stage, and so in- 
tensely dramatic 
are its incidents 
that the play- 
wright had an 
easy task. It 
would have been 
difficult, in fact, 
to make a dull 
version of it, so 
stirring, ingeni- 
ous, and vividly 
objective is the 
story. The play 
is admirably 
acted, but Mr. 
Sothern is obvi- 
ously over- 
weighted by the 
unwontedly he- 
roic part that he 
essays. As Ru- 
dolf, playing the 
king, he is not 
only far from 
kingly, but he 
scarcely conveys 
the impression 


From a photograph by Sarony. of high breed- 
ing and reckless daring. In the cor- 
onation scene he comes the nearest 


to the ideal, with his helmet and the 
added height given him by his built-up 
heels ; in the other parts of the drama 
he has a way of standing with his neck 
bent forward and an expression of meek- 
ness that is not far from being abject. 
In the interview with Hentzau, who is 
admirably presented in all his dare-devil 
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force and recklessness, Mr. Sothern 
makes one quite uneasy by the painful 
contrast that he offers to the bold swash- 
buckler. His best work is in the prison- 
scene, where he is relieved from the 
necessity of looking heroic, and merely 
grovels in his straw and moans. Here 
his acting is exceedingly effective. 

By the way, some high theatrical au- 
thority should lay down a definite law 
as to the dramatic purposes of broken 
English. At present the stage conven- 
tions are confusing. Take 7*ri/by, for 
instance. In the studio scene Madame 
Vinard speaks 
delicious French- 
English. This 
would seem to 
imply that the 
dialogue is sup- 
posed to be in 
English. But 
the grisettes, and 
Antony, and the 
rest of. the crowd 
speak, on the 
stage, English 
that has no trace 
of accent. Does 
this represent, 
conventionally, 
that they are 
speaking French? 
If so, why should 
Madame Vinard 
not do the same? 
Moreover, Zou 
Zou occasionally 
indulges in actual 
French, as does 
also the Laird; 
therefore it is evi- 
dent that the pre- 
vious conversa- 
tion must have 
been in English. 
Yet can we assume that the inhabitants 
of the Latin Quarter all use our language 
like native Englishmen? Altogether it is 
very puzzling, and rather detracts from 
the illusion. A consistent rule would re- 
quire all persons who are supposed to 
be speaking French to read their lines 
in broken English, in order to give the 
Gallic colour; or else declare there 
should be no broken English at all. 
Will some dramatic authority please 
to take this matter up? 

ae 
Mr. Edward Rose, who has been suc- 
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cessful in dramatising Zhe Prisoner of 
Zenda in collaboration with the author, 
is already known as a successful dra- 
matic author, and also as an actor. He 
is aman of versatile talent. He is the 
dramatic critic of the London Sunday 
Times, and his charming descriptions of 
the ‘‘ Stately Homes of England,”’ in the 
Illustrated London News, have attracted 
wide attention. It was Mr. Rose who 
dramatised Anstey’s fanciful story, Vice- 
Versa, and he wrote a play called Agatha 
Tylden, which was put on the Haymar- 
ket by Mrs. Langtry. He has done more 
important work 
than this; but, 
says a represen- 
tative of the Lon- 
don Sketch, ‘* it is 
of Zenda, as he 
familiarly calls 
it, of which he is 
willing to speak, 
and will allow no 
reference to his 
previous work.”’ 
@ 

‘*T received the 
book from Ar- 
rowsmith one 
evening,’’ so Mr. 
Rose tells the 
story, ‘‘ and hap- 
pened to com- 
mence its perusal 
at once. I read 
on till bed-time, 
and then took the 
book to bed with 
me. Well, I fin- 
ished it, and, as 
I lay thinking 
over it, instead of 
going to sleep, I 
said to myself, 
‘ Here is the very 
story fora play!" It seemed as though 
it had been written for the purpose al- 
most. The characters and _ incidents 
grouped themselves naturally into acts. 
It seemed quite plain sailing. At this 
time, I must tell you, I knew nothing 
whatever about Mr. Anthony Hope ; but 
next morning I wrote to Arrowsmith 
for his address, and, when I received it, 
I wrote to Mr. Hope, asking him if he 
would agree to let me dramatise the 
story. He consented, and that is how 
the work started. I must say I! never 
met an author with whom it was so 


~ 
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pleasant to have dealings. Plenty of 
them cannot believe otherwise than that 
the story in the play must stand exactly 
as it isin the book, quite regardless of 
stage requirements; but Mr. Hope is 
not one of these— 





EDWARD ROSE, 


‘** Oh, but look here, Rose,’ interject- 
ed Mr. Hope, ‘ you know very well that 
all your suggestions were of the most 
reasonable character ; I could not possi- 
bly take exception to them.’ 

** Well,’’ continued Mr. Rose, ‘‘ there 
were some very interesting things that 
happened in that moat, but we had to 
do without them. That was a pity, but 
I do not think there was any way out of 
the difficulty. As for the rest, the story 
is pretty closely adhered to until we 
come to the coronation scene. That, 
too, was impossible to represent on the 
stage—at least, it was impossible to do 
justice to it, and anything less would 
have cheapened the performance. How- 
ever, | thought over the matter very 
carefully, as here was an opportunity for 
a remarkably effective spectacular dis- 
play. Now, I am glad to say that this 
scene will be, I think, a feature of the 
representation, The guests are seen 
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going to the grand ceremony and return- 
ing from it. Although the coronation 
itself cannot be seen, I do not think the 
public will really miss very much in 
having to imagine it. The procession 
affords a really gorgeous show, and the 
dresses are super-magnificent. You know 
that the scene of the imaginary kingdom 
of Ruritania is really laid in Germany, 
so, as far as possible, the uniforms and 
dresses are of a German character. For 
the rest, I think you know all, and I 
really believe I have nothing else to tell 
you. 

‘** Oh, yes! there is something else,’ 
put in Mr. Hope. ‘The truth is, Mr. 
Rose is altogether too modest a per- 
son, and, in sounding my praises, he 
has neglected his own performances. 
The fact that I acquiesced in all Mr. 
Rose’s suggestions in regard to his 
dramatisation of the play, you will 
take, I hope, as an expression of my 
strongest approval of his work in that 
direction. But there is another thing 
which, as I have said, he neglected to 
tell you. There is a prologue to the 
play, and that prologue is entirely the 
work of Mr. Rose. I think it is an ex- 
cellent idea, for the prologue contains 
the explanation of those circumstances 
in the story which it would not be easy 
to furnish on the stage.’ "’ 


® 


Mr. Blackmore’s new Exmoor romance, 
Slain by the Doones, will be published by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company on 
November ioth. It is not, as has been 
stated elsewhere, a sequel to his famous 
story, but it has to do with the same 
place and period, and some of its char- 
acters are identical with those of Lorna 
Doone—the renowned John Ridd, for 
instance, reappears at a critical stage of 
the story. Three other tales, hitherto 
unpublished in book form, are added to 
the volume. 

& 

Lorna Doone, with which Mr. Black- 
more’s name is most often associated, in 
spite of the fact that he has writtena 
dozen or more works of fiction since its 
publication in 1869, was not the author’s 
first venture in literature. Nine years 
previous he had essayed poetry, of which 
he published several volumes, and a 
translation of the first two of Vergil’s 
Georgics, under the title Zhe Farm and 
Fruit of Old. His first novel, Clara 














Vaughan, written in 1852, was not printed 
until 1864. Mr. Blackmore does not en- 
courage talk about his manner of work, 
and seems to care more for his trees and 
plants, which he insists are the real 
things ; his writing is done of an even- 
ing, during which time, so careful and 
painstaking is his method, he may com- 
plete no more than a paragraph at a sit- 
ting. This substantiates the story which 
some one relates of him how, on inquir- 
ing for the house of Mr. Blackmore, the 
author, no one seemed to know him, until 
a gleam of intelligence entered the mind 
of one person, who replied, ‘‘ Perhaps 
‘tis the fruit man he means! Follow 
along the wall to the gate, sir,’’ and, 
sure enough, it was Mr. Blackmore who 
was thus described. Mr. Blackmore has 
also a strong unwillingness to let his 
readers look upon his face ; as he puts 
it with characteristic humour which has 
a grimness about it, ‘‘ It appears to me 
that any man sticking himself up to gaze 
at his own title-page, and so blinking at 
his readers, lowers himself by his self- 
elevation. I keep out of all such curi- 
osity. If I can say athing to please the 
public, there is pleasure on both sides ; 
but as for labouring to look to please 
them, what is the wise man’s dictum on 
the subject? ‘More people know Tom 
Fool than Tom Fool knows.’ Let him 
first know himself.” 
® 

Mr. Blackmore is nearing seventy, and 
has spent most of his life in the country, 
passing his daysin that atmosphere of 
‘* princely serenity’’ which pervades all 
his work. Though of Berkshire birth, 
he comes of a Devonshire family, and his 
boyhood was spentin Devon. He grad- 
uated at Exeter College, Oxford, and 
studied law at the Middle Temple, but 
soon forswore law for letters. His home 
has long been a few miles out of London, 
in the valley of the upper Thames, where, 
behind a great brick wall, he is surround- 
ed with fruit trees and flowers, and min- 
gles the delights of literature and market- 
gardening. Here he lives a retired life in 
one of those enviable backwaters of life 
where he is sheltered from Fame’s troub- 
lous waves, and, when in need of change, 
goes a-fishing. Scldom is he seen in 
London or by his fellow-authors. The 
writer remembers reading some years ago 
how Mr. Blackmore and Mr. William 
Black met at St. Stephen’s Club, in Lon- 
don, and how the latter author delight- 
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ed his senior with the story of his being 
toasted at a dinner while in this country 
as ‘‘ Mr. Black, gentlemen, the greatest 
of living novelists, the author of Lorna 
Doone’ ! 

& 

Apropos of what we said in a recent 
number of Mr. Crockett’s Christian 
names and their connection with the 
well-known Covenanting divine, Samuel 
Rutherford, it may be news to many to 
learn that the author of Lorna Doone isa 
descendant, on the maternal side, of Dr. 
Doddridge, author of the famous ise 
and Fall, and that Mr. Blackmore’s 
middle name was given him in conse- 
quence, his full name being Richard 
Doddridge Blackmore. 





H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


At a dinner of the Authors’ Club in 
London, given in honour of Mr. Rider 
Haggard, Sir Walter Besant regaled the 
members with some pleasant observa- 
tions on his three favourite books. 
‘* The first of these is Zola’s ZL’ Assom- 
moir. The second is She, which I read 
in a single night; it was impossible 
while the book was in my hand to take 
my eyes from a single page. The third 
is The Light that Failed. These three 
books simply seized me; written by 
different authors, yet all have that same 
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firm grip, by which I mean that if you’ 


begin them you simply have to go on 
with them.’’ Mr. Rider Haggard’s Joan 
Haste, which is noticed on another page, 
is a new departure by this sanguinary 
author in fiction. The portrait of Mr. 


Haggard on the preceding page is taken 
from a recent photograph. 
® 
The author of The Simple Adventures of 
a Mem Sahib, which, by the way, as Mrs. 
fact, is 


Cotes confesses, is founded on 
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SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN (MRS. COTES). 


the subject of a chat in the October 
number of the /d/er, which for sugges- 
tiveness, wit, and donhomie is one of the 
finest pieces of dialogue we have seen in 
interviewing for some time. Mrs. Cotes 
has just returned to Calcutta, which, 
she says, “‘is a good place to write in. 
Life is one long holiday—I speak as a 
Mem Sahib, of course, not asa collector. 
And there is such abundance of mate- 
rial in Anglo-Indian life—it is full of 
such picturesque incident, such tragic 
chance.’’ Mrs. Cotes has left behind 
her an Indian novel which is in Mr. 
Watts’s hands, and which will make its 
first appearance as a serial in one of the 
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magazines. Mrs. Cotes was born in 
Canada. 
@ 
Mrs. Cotes relates the following 


humorous incident with regard to the 
spelling of Hindustani. ‘‘I have felt 
uncertain about the spelling of Hindu- 
stani words,’’ she says, “‘ ever since a re- 
tired Anglo-Indian wrote to me from 
Bournemouth, enclosing a list of forty- 
one mistakes in Zhe Simple Adventures 
of a Mem Sahib. We had passed a num- 
ber of examinations—he mentioned them 
—and proved every case by the Hun- 
terian method, which is arranged on prin- 
ciples that spell ‘Cawnpore,’ ‘ Kahn- 
pur,’ forinstance, and ‘ Lucknow,’ ‘ Lakh- 
nau.’ Jem Sahib’s Hindustani, in which 
the forty-one mistakes appeared, is less 
scientific, but it answers very well—the 
natives understand it’’—which is con- 
clusive. 
& 

Messrs. Little, Brown and Company 
have been very successful with their 
edition of Dumas, and have just added 
six new volumes to the series. The 
Messrs. Dent, of London, publish this 
edition in England for the Boston firm, 
and they have also made an arrange- 
ment to issue an English edition of 
Messrs. Little, Brown’s Sienkiewicz 
Polish romances. An important and 
unusually interesting art romance, from 
the French of George Sand, will soon 
be published by this house, entitled 
The Master Mosaic-Workers. Itisastory 
of Venice in the time of Titian and 
Tintoretto, who figure prominently in 
the work. Apart from the vivid and 
glowing descriptions which it gives of 
St. Mark’s and the art tragedies centred 
about it, the story itself is one of ex- 
quisite beauty and great power. 

B 


Messrs. Fleming H. Revell and Com- 
pany have started a dainty series of 
booklets, bound in delicate leatherette 
boards, with illustrations. The Renais- 
sance Series,.as it is called, contains 
stories by Miss Mary E. Wilkins, Rosa 
Nouchette Carey, and David Lyall. 
Brother Lawrence and The Swiss Guide, 
an allegory, by Dr. Parkhurst, are in- 
cluded in this series, which is deserv- 
ing of a wide circulation. The same 
firm have just published Mr. Bok's 


? 


‘Young Man’s Book for Young Men, 
with the finger-post title, Successward. 
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Two notable books in missionary lit- 
erature are about to issue from the press 
of Messrs. Revell. One of them is en- 
titled From Far Formosa, and from the 
advance sheets which we have seen it 
appears to be a book of extraordinary 
interest and information. Dr. MacKay, 
who for twenty years has been a mission- 
ary on the island and who knows Formosa 
better than any other living man, is able 
to give the reading world that knowledge 
of the conditions of life in Formosa 
which the China-Japan War has made 
us curious to learn, but which for the 
most part has been meagrely attained 
for lack of reliable information. Apart 
from this, the record of Dr. MacKay's 
work will stamp him as a hero among 
missionary pioneers, and the book will 


undoubtedly take a foremost place in 


the literature of the subject. The other 
book which we refer to is an account of 
the missionary labours in China of John 
Livingston Nevius, written by his wife. 
Both these books are profusely illus- 
trated. 
8 

Balzac’s popularity would seem to be 
on the increase, judging by the editions 
which are continually surprising us by 
their appearance. There are at least 
four new editions on the market this au- 
tumn, and now we learn that Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers, elated with the suc- 
cess of Miss Wormeley’s translations, 
are about to commence operations on a 
sumptuous edition, crown octavo, uncut 
edges, to be complete in forty volumes 
and limited to one thousand sets. An- 
tique paper will be used, and each vol- 
ume will contain several Goupil gravures 
from drawings made by prominent 
French artists who have entered on the 
work as a labour of love for the great 
French master. This undertaking will 
involve an immense expenditure, but 
the Messrs. Roberts are confident of 
success. Thirty-five out of the forty 
twelvemo volumes of Balzac, translated 
by Miss Wormeley, have now been pub- 
lished ; and their reception, the publish- 
ers say, has been most encouraging and 
beyond their sanguine expectations. 

@ 


The new and handsome edition of 
Henry Kingsley’s novels which Messrs. 
Ward, Lock and Bowden are exploiting 
has reached this month its twelfth vol- 
ume, which contains Zhe Boy in Grey, 


? 
be 
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and Other Stories. It is not surprising 
that the resuscitation of Kingsley’s work 
(which, by the way, has always been 
considered by the first critics of the day 
to be superior to that of his brother 
Charles) should be meeting with success. 
Few editors in London are so keen to 
scent the popular taste as Mr. Clement 
K. Shorter, who edits this edition of 
Kingsley. An added attraction in the 
present volume is the biographical sketch 
of the author by his nephew, Maurice 
Kingsley, which in itself makes interest- 
ing reading, and is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the biography of the subject. 


® 


The author of that remarkable story, 
The Rousing of Mrs. Potter, of which 
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Mr. Howells speaks highly, has attempt- 
ed a unique publication for children 
which that strikingly original designer, 
Miss Ethel Reed, has made doubly cap- 
tivating by her charming designs, one 
of which we take pleasure in reproduc- 
ing. Zhe Arabella and Araminta Stories, 
by Gertrude Smith, will make one of 
the most irresistible nonsense books for 
children which has been issued for a 
long time. Miss Mary E. Wilkins has 
been so delighted with the work that 
she has taken a share in the joy of its 
production by writing an introduction 
for it. Messrs. Copeland and Day are 
the publishers, which is a guarantee for 
the picturesque and singular attractive- 
ness of the bookmaking expended on 
this curious publication. 
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We are to have three translated works 
of Max Nordau’s very soon from the 
press of Mr. F. Tennyson Neely—name- 
ly, Zhe Farce of Feeling ; or, Decettful 
Emotions, a comedy of sentiment; Zhe 
Ailment of the Century, and The Right to 
Love, which will be published at $1.50 
each. The same firm announce 7Z%e 
Land of Promise, by Paul Bourget, to 
contain fifteen original wood-engravings 
for the same price. Zhe King in Yel- 
low, by Robert Chambers, published 
some time ago by Mr. Neely, has just 
made its appearance in England, where 
it seems to be meeting with cordial 
praise from the critics. The saleable 
qualities of Captain King’s work is well 
known, so that it is not wonderful to 
see his Fort Frayne appear in a sixth 
edition already. 

& 

A battle royal is raging intermittently 
in England over the merits and demerits 
of Mr. William Watson asa poet. The 
champions of Mr. Watson’s greatness 
are Mr. Traill, Mr. Grant Allen, and 
especially Mr. R. H. Hutton, of the 
Spectator, all of whom assert his right to 
be ranked as the noblest among living 
English poets, and who greet each new 
product of his Muse with a chorus of 
admiring exultation. On the other side, 
the advocatus diaboli is the editor of the 
Saturday Review, in whose columns ap- 
pear blasts of lofty scorn under such 
uncomplimentary headings as ‘* Mr. 
William Watson, Minor Poet.”” The 
Review sneers at his pretence of classi- 
cal learning ; says that his inspiration 
is all second-hand ; that ‘‘his genius 
is~not vigorous, full-blooded, indepen- 
dent, but feeble, anzmic, derivative,’’ 
and that ‘‘the Sfectator’s praise is un- 
measured and insane, and worthy only 
of the uncritical pen of a reckless log- 
roller !’’ 

® 

Thus the fight goes merrily on , and 
though no one says so, it is easy to see 
that the prize of battle is really the va- 
cant office of Poet Laureate, to which 
Mr. Watson’s friends have high hopes 
that he will succeed. He has already 
won Official recognition in the recent 
grant to him by the Government of an 
annual pension of #100; and there is 
good reason for thinking that the laurel 
crown may yet be his. The controversy 


is undoubtedly embittered by the per- 
sonal animus of the Saturday Review 
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against the Spectator ; for now that the 
elections are over, the alliance between 
the two is relaxed, and, as in many 
other political friendships, an underly- 
ing dislike is coming to the surface. 

& 

Looking at the whole contest from an 
impartial American standpoint, we think 
that as a purely literary question, the 
Spectator is more nearly in the right than 
the Saturday Review. It is true that Mr. 
Watson is a rather bookish poet, and 
that his most splendid similes smell of 
the lamp ; that he sometimes mistakes 
trochees for spondees (as who does not, 
in writing English elegiacs ?), and that 
there is little or no passion in even his 
finest work ; yet when all has been said, 
he is still a writer of very noble and 
stately lines—a poet of exceptional ele- 
vation, taste, discretion, and melody. 
It is not too much to say that while no 
living versifier could come after Tenny- 
son without suffering from the compari- 
son, Mr. Watson’s appointment as Lau- 
reate would be received everywhere with 
respect ; and this is surely very high 
and unusual praise. 

& 

Here are some of his recent lines that 
justify the warmest eulogy, and that 
give a very excellent idea of his quality 
when at his best. The first is from his 
Hymn to the Sea, of which the fine pre- 
lude appeared in Tue Bookman for 
June: 


“*Man that is galled with his confines and bur- 
dened yet more with his vastness, 
Born too great for his ends, never at peace with 
his goal ; 
Man whom Fate, his 
clement in triumph, 
Holds as a captive king, mewed in a palace 
divine : 
Wide its leagues of pleasance and ample of pur- 
view its windows ; 
Airily falls, in its courts, laughter of fountains 
at play ; 
Nought, when the harpers are harping, untimely 
reminds him of durance ; 
None, as he sits at the feast, whisper Captivity’s 
name. 
But would he parley with Silence, withdraw for 
awhile unattended, 
Forth to the beckoning world ‘scape for an 
hour and be free, 
Lo, his adventurous fancy coercing at once and 


victor, magnanimous, 


provoking, 
Rise the unscalable walls built with a word at 
the prime ; 
Lo, immobile as statues, with pitiless faces of 
iron, 


Armed at each obstinate gate stand the impass- 
able guards.” 
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WILLIAM WATSON. 


1 Agedg. 2. Aged ro. 


The second is from his much-admired 
sonnet on England : 


‘* How England once before the days of bale, 

Throned above trembling, puissant, grandiose, 
calm, 

Held Asia’s richest jewel in her palm ; 

And with unnumbered isles barbaric she 

The broad hem of her glistening robe impearled ; 

Then when she wound her arms about the 
world, 

And had for vassal the obsequious sea.” 


. Aged 20. 4. 


At the present day. 


As THE BooKMAN goes to press, the 
daily papers are giving currency to a 
report cabled from London to the effect 
that Lord Salisbury has decided to ap- 
point Sir Edwin Arnold to the vacant 
Laureateship. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that this rumour is untrue, lest the Eng- 
lish-speaking world come to feel that 
the days of Nahum Tate have re- 
turned. 
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ST. PETER’S AND THE TIBER FROM THE PINCIAN HILL. 


ROMA RECENTIORUM. 


Strange blending of the old and new, 
Of all that men have thought and done, 
The right, the wrong, the false, the true, 
The past, the present, all in one. 
Here sleep the mighty pagan dead 
Where now stands forth the crucifer, 
And many a temple rears its head 


To tell of Christ and Jupiter. 


Where once, before the naked Gaul, 
Rome’s infant power swayed and shook, 
Here on the stately Capitol 
Now swarm the hordes of Mr. Cook ; 
While, gazing down the Sacred Way 
By hoary Vesta’s ruined wall, 
The cockney tourist chirps to-day 


His ditty of the music-hall. 
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Where Claudia mocked the rabble rout 
And laughed its helpless rage to see, 
Now giggles as she flits about 
Some pert-faced minx from Chicopee ; 
And where great Czsar passed in state 
And where Catullus kept his tryst, 
Now potters with uncertain gait 


The blear-eyed archzologist. 


H Here, too, one time, the pallid nuns 
Called on the saints with timorous trust, 
While from the hills the ape-faced Huns 
Grinned with the joy of blood and lust. 
Now, though the Roman maids no more 
The fierce barbaric host expect, 
Their hapless city quails before 


The modern Hun—the architect. 


Builder and tourist, Hun and Gaul, 
Like flies in some stupendous dome 
Flit harmless by ; not one nor all 
Can mar thy majesty, O Rome! 
They come, they go, they pass away, 
While still undimmed thy splendours shine ; 
To them belongs the fleeting day, 


But all the centuries are thine. 


To see at dawn the hills of Rome 
Ablaze with gold and amethyst ; 
To watch Saint Peter’s distant dome 
Swim in the evening’s silver mist— 
This draws aside a curtain vast, 
And, as the kingly dead appear, 
The murmuring pulses of the past 


Reveal the heart of History here ; 


For Age transmuted into Youth 
Dwells on this consecrated spot ; 
Here speaks from God the voice of Truth, 
Here dwells the Faith that changes not. 
The world’s desire, the nations’ dower, 
Find here their one eternal home— 
Glory and grace and deathless power, 


Blent in the mighty name of Rome ! 


Harry Thurston Peck. 
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LIVING 
I.—WILLIAM 


To appraise a living writer is at all 
times a difficult task. His proximity is 
disconcerting, and the very rheums and 
humours of the age which has fathered 
him must necessarily obsess the presum- 
ing critic. Weshould attain a little per- 


WILLIAM ERNEST. HENLEY. 


spective ere we aspire to judgment ; and, 
even so, remoteness argues merely a dis- 
passionate desire of fair play, and is no 
warranty for a sure opinion. The in- 
congruity doubles when one sets forth 
to criticise a critic, and to reverse or en- 
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CRITICS. 


ERNEST HENLEY. 


dorse his authoritative verdicts. Mr. 
Henley, in particular, is no person for 
this impertinence. Though it is as a 
poet he has the highest claim upon us 
now, and as a poet he will take rank 
hereafter; yet he has certainly made a 
deeper mark upon his 
generation as a critic 
than any of his con- 
temporaries. Mr. Lang, 
who once reigned para- 
mount, has long since 
discarded his influence, 
and there is none left 
to dispute Mr. Henley's 


royalty. To few did 
name and fame come 
more reluctantly. It 


was not, indeed, until 
the foundation of the 
Scots Observer that he 
held any repute except 
among a handful; and 
even at the present mo- 
ment his name sounds 
unfamiliar in the ears 
of the wide public. Yet 
he is beyond question 
the most formidable 
presence in English let- 
ters to-day. I am not 
here dealing with him 
as a poet, but merely as 
a critic of literature. 
As such, it is not too 
much to say that his 
authority has slowly 
undermined the pres- 
tige of the middle Vic- 
torian ideals. Ina 
sense he is the founda- 
tion of a new period. 
That these words are 
none too extravagant is 
proved by his present 
position as the arbiter 

- of a distinct school of 
fictien.. For one who is no novelist 
himself this is a considerable perform- 
ance, quite apart from the merits of 
his influence ; and certainly the achieve- 
ment gives him a right to very seri- 
ous consideration. By a number of 
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young writers he is regarded with the 
affection and reverence that a high priest 
might claim. He has ordered for them 
their notions of art, he has disciplined 
their energies, and he has even been 
able to impose upon them frequently the 
mannerisms of hisown prosestyle. But 
the limits of his influence are not set even 
here. His ideals, his aspirations, and 
his code have penetrated elsewhere, and, 
if we consider gravely, are even now 
leavening the body of literary thought 
outside his own immediate circle. 
The history of a movement is never the 
history of one man; but as it is Mr. 
Henley who has borne the brunt of the 
battle, and who has directed the strate- 
gies, it is to him that the credit of the 
revolution is largely due. Historians 
will some day find the present period of 
English literature of remarkable inter- 
est, not so much for its products, as for 
the conversion which has fallen within 
the last twenty years. The theory 
which is known as “Art for Art’s sake”’ 
has been long preached to deaf ears, but 
the ears are opening, and in whatever 
regard it is held by lay minds, there 
seems little doubt but it will inspire and 
persuade the writers of the future. The 
great service which we owe to Mr. Hen- 
ley is his very faithful adherence to this 


creed. He has consistently fought and 
suffered for it. He has spread the 
propaganda through every available 


channel, has trumpeted defiance at his 
opponents, and has been, of a truth, the 
veritable protagonist of this cause. 

In this conflict two mental properties 
have served him—the one an absolute, 
even an arrogant faith, and the other a 
reckless courage. These, more than any 
other characteristics, as I conceive, com- 
pose the man’s individuality. With this 
individuality he has been able to fling 
his influence over the young men with 
whom he came in contact, whether per- 
sonally or through his critical writings. 
They browsed in the rank pastures of 
the old Scots Observer, and came fat and 
full to the market. They took colour 
from his phrases, and he pounded into 
them righteous views upon literature, 
by which alone they might be saved. 
There are few backsliders in the faith 
even after these several years, and a 
heresy-hunt among them would be fruit- 
less. For the insistence of the man is 
intense, even in his writings, which 
might well have suffered from the dis- 
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passion of cold print. If you would esti- 
mate his qualities as a critic, this fever 
of conviction must first be remembered. 
As I read him, his spiritual equipment 
for the task is both elaborate and singu- 
lar. Soaked to his marrow in the litera- 
tures of the modern world—English, 
French, Spanish, to say no more—he has 
rather absorbed them than they have 
engrossed him. Outside and above this 
gluttonous digestion is something wholly 
native to himself, in a manner insular, 
as distinct from mere Gallomania as Mr. 
Swinburne is distinct from De Musset or 
Burns from Béranger—something para- 
mount and specific, the actual and indi- 
vidual essence of the man himself. In all 
his critical writings you may trace this 
almost barbaric efirontery, this baresark 
arrogance of personality. Mr. Henley 
is a stark man in all his professions, and 
starkest of all is he in his abundant pas- 
sion for life. It is this which separates 
him by a whole class from the other 
critics of his time. They sound, if I 
may say so, niminy-piminy beside his 
stout voice. Not but what they have 
principles and creeds and dogmas to hold 
by, but these are less manifest, are not 
so frankly embraced, and derive from 
later ascendants. The combination of 
so primary a religion with such remark- 
able powers of mind is striking enough 
to arrest attention. The force and the 
sheer strength in Mr. Kipling I take to 
have captured Mr. Henley’s sympathies 
on the one hand; while it is perhaps 
most of all the extreme artistic address 
which Mr. Stevenson brought to his 
work which attracted his collaborator in 
another instance. Finally, and to add 
a further incongruity, his appreciation 
is extended to work which is merely fan- 
tastic and insubstantial, oftentimes the 
wildest imaginings of the Keltic mind. 
On the other hand, and to round this 
inadequate picture as well as may be, 
such work as Mr. Howells and his fel- 
lows expend their lives upon, is wholly 
antipathetic to him, as a dozen articles 
may witness. It is the accidents of pas- 
sion, the natural phenomena of an unre- 
strained life—whether in act or emotion 
—that draw him. For weakness he has 
no mercy ; an old maid’s version of life 
is to him for a jest; a translation of 
human energy into the mild byeways 
and stagnant currents he can scarcely 
credit. Herein, as it seems to me, lies 
perhaps his great defect. His own 
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theory is so tenaciously held, so vehe- 
mently defended, and so aggressively 
obtruded, that he has no room to offer 
further hospitality. But at the same 
_ time it must be remembered that that 
theory is peculiarly wide and generous. 
The egoism of his faith may be staunch 
and even bigoted, but that faith is quite 
catholic. Metaphors and similes make 
but a cumbrous comparison ; yet in a 
certain way Mr. Henley's critical insight 
recalls the flare of an electric light. 
There are queer patches of blackness 
outside the path of the illumination, 
passages of darkness along the angles ; 
but within these confines the white light 
cuts its way rudely, sharply, and with 
pitiless severity. Along the sphere of 
the irradiation the white flare is merci- 
less in its scrutiny ; every fault and flaw 
is picked out as by magic, every virtue 
is assigned its value. For sheer illu- 
mination of insight within these broad 
boundaries Mr. Henley, so far asI know, 
has no peer alive. It is true that the 
strong hold he has upon his primary in- 
stincts sometimes deranges the propor- 
tion of his judgments—as when, for 
example, he is unjust to Thackeray 
for being too little of a man and too 
fond of tea-party fiction ; but, contrari- 
wise, his appreciations are the surer and 
the more generous when they are be- 
stowed. 

With this strong devotion to the litera- 
ture of fundamental human nature go 
also other predilections, hardly less 
strong. He loves gaiety, he is en- 
amoured of a paradox, and he will for- 
give a great deal for nervous, strenuous 
English. These prepossessions are ex- 
hibited in his own prose style. Just as 
he bears too hardly upon the foibles of 
Thackeray, so, too, he exalts Disraeli, 
the novelist, considerably above his 
proper place. The reason is obvious. 
He loves a trickster; the picaresque 
amuses him ; and the gaiety, the inso- 
lence, the donhomie of that Oriental mind 
touch him to tenderness; so much so 
that he can even pardon Disraeli's terri- 
ble English, passing it over with a sar- 
donic grimace. And this very human 
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frailty, this friendly indulgence for the 
personality of the writer rather than a 
ruthless judgment upon his writing, is 
perhaps another small flaw in Mr. Hen- 
ley, the critic. But again the gaiety, 
the fierce intellectual zest which may 
lead him into such an error, amply com- 
pensates by sharper and broader dis- 
criminations elsewhere. The lapses, in 
fine, are trivial, the performance as a 
whole is remarkable. I know few things 
as fine in modern critical writings as a 
score of passages which I might pick out 
of Views and Re-views, those fragments 
‘*recovered from the shot rubbish of 
some fourteen years of journalism.”’ 
Here is no place for quotation, nor am 
I concerned, in this brief appreciation, 
with Mr. Henley’s English style; but 
the mastery of words, the flow of 
thought, the wit, the ingenuity, the 
extraordinary insight, and the admir- 
able knowledge displayed in that slen- 
der volume, are for remembrance al- 
ways. And not the least notable of his 
characteristics is his extensive learning. 
I should judge that he never lost an im- 
pression, and it is certain that an author, 
once read, is ticketed and docketed, and 
relegated for ever to his position in Mr. 
Henley’s mind. His memory is a liter- 
ary dictionary in which he turns to the 
proper page on the instant, and if he errs 
at all, the error is never one of fact, or 
even of inference, but rather of preju- 
dice. The rampant assurance of his 
mind and his superb autocracy consist 
strangely with a perfect delicacy of de- 
tail. He has eyes for the rarest touch, 
and his fidelity is conscientiously scru- 
pulous. There is no man to-day that 
has a better or a sounder lover of let- 
ters ; and there isno man to whom mod- 
ern literature owes so huge a debt. For 
the most of critics write very pleasantly, 
and maybe very justly. We have many 
Mr. Birrells with us. But their criticism 
is no more than ink and paper, very 
amiable to read. Mr. Henley’s quailifi- 
cations lie deeper. He has not only 
written ; he has educated. 


H. B. Marriott Watson. 
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NEGLECTE 


C. F. Keary’s ‘‘ 


Among comparatively recent books 
that have been neglected—undeservedly 
so, that is—is to be counted Mr. C. F. 
Keary’s A Wanderer, published in 1888. 
The writer chose for himself in this his 
first excursion into a region outside that 
of history or antiquarianism the pseu- 
donym of H. Ogram Matuce which, I 
understand, is in some twisted way the 
Greek for a clerk. Thusthecritics have 
no chance of recognising the author of a 
book on Primitive Belief and of another 
on The Dawn of History, and the modest 
little volume in dull red cover was over- 
looked. But though he has since writ- 
ten a couple of clever novels, and is, I 
see, about to venture a third, he has, in 
my opinion, done nothing better than 
this first of his books that had any lean- 
ing towards fiction. There is a certain 
likeness to Heine in his cast of mind, 
still more perhaps to Jean Paul, and fic- 
tion, as we usually understand the word, 
A Wanderer can hardly be called. It is 
rather a series of connected impressions 
and “‘ travel pictures,’’ but so real are 
they, so vivid, and yet so restrained, that 
the reader has while he reads a strange 
sense of movement, of being carried for- 
ward, not physically only, but spiritu- 
ally, as his companion takes him by the 
arm in a manner that is dreamy rather 
than familiar, and points out the land- 
marks by the way. They are landmarks 
of thought as well as of space, and such 
as those only with souls to understand 
are likely to take pause before and be 
thankful. Nominally the book is the 
account of a year’s wandering in the life 
of an emancipated clerk ; but asthe wri- 
ter himself says at the end, ‘‘ A year may 
be an epitome of life ; and one man’s 
life of the life of all the race.’’ 

Almost everywhere the personal ele- 
ment is preserved, but it is never ob- 
truded. The writer tells you of the 
books he carried with him as travelling 
companions, and how his own experi- 
ences fitted him to receive the lessons 
they had to give. This passage, for in- 
stance, both garners up the experiences 
of many months spent in walking 
through Germany, and serves as intro- 
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duction to what he is going to say about 
Faust : 


“ Markets : old women sitting round behind their 
fruit-baskets in the wide, paved market-place ; or 
those stand markets where the fisher-folk move 
about among their stalls, and country people ex- 
pose their wares from barges in the water ; barns, 
with open door behind, through which a patch of 
sunlight falls upon the heaped-up golden corn, 
and the dusky figures of the threshers stand out 
against it; people jogging to the town with their 
pigs and their fowls ; or goose-boys and goose- 
girls driving their flocks into the stubble fields ; 
men reaping or sowing; the light of a window 
shining thrcugh leaves: a world is in all these 
things. Sights such as these belong more to 
humanity as a whole—or seem to do so—than the 
sights I had been used to in my former life. Our 
country life even, with its gigs, its dogcarts and 
smart grooms, its stud horses come out for exer- 
cise, its shooting parties, is not so simple and 
human.” 


These sights, Mr. Keary says, formed 
for him a vision of life, and “‘ it was 
only because my mind had been steeped 
therein that I could understand the poem 
[the second part of Faust], that I was 
reading.” 

Elsewhere he describes how the visions 
of Dante come upon you when you steal 
at twilight into some old cathedral. 
‘‘ Within was a lighted altar and deep 
shadows all round. Far away like a star 
shone a single lamp before the image of 
Our Lady.’’ But it must not be sup- 
posed that there is any trace of rhetoric 
or straining after effect. The style is 
throughout singularly even and, if any- 
thing, rather too restrained. 

Once he passes the boundary into pure 
fiction. This is in the story of a certain 
D a raté—one who all his life has 
been dreaming of future triumphs in lit- 
erature and in life, and who sinks into 
his last sleep with the suppressed mur- 
mur of the world’s applause ringing in 
his fancies. 





‘*There was a murmur indeed not far from 
his ears It was the murmur of the waves which 
had been creeping closer and closer as he sank 
deeper and deeper into the heavy opium sleep. 
Did they wish to hear what he was thinking about, 
or to let him know that all nature did not hold so 
much aloof from him as the world had done? 
They drew nearer and nearer; they kissed his 
hands and withered cheeks, and rippled in his 
hair. They lifted his hat from his head and 
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passed it from one to another, yet gently withal, 
though it was but a poor napless thing ; and then, 
with a sort of respectful impertinence they lifted 
up the lappets of his coat and peered into his 
pockets. And at last they passed over him alto- 
gether, and ran higher up the beach, until some 
larger waves came and lifted D up on their 
shoulders—and yet he never awoke. 

‘* A bell began to toll from the distant village, 
sending faint echoes across the bay. More lights 
came out under the mountain, and a large planet 
rose from behind it and looked brightly over the 
water towards poor D , whom the changeful 
tide, finding, I suppose, that the dreams and 
hopes and sorrows had gone clean out of him, 
left presently upon a ridge of sand, where twice a 
day it throws a multitude of other shells which it 
has unkindly torn from their quiet beds below.” 


These quotations alone would, I think, 
show that A Wanderer is a remarkable 
book, a book to be read and thought 
over, to be kept and not borrowed. ‘It 
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is subtle and, above all, restful. Mr. 
Keary has evidently put much of his 
heart and soul into this record of days i 
which, if they were not wholly happy, } 
he would not for, worlds forget. Pro- . 
fessor Huxley, who read the book by 
chance, without knowing who was its 
author, was so much struck by it that 
he referred to it again and again, and 
had some intention of reviewing it in 
the Nineteenth Century. But it was a 
busy time with him, and perhaps he did 
not come upon a quiet hour in which it 
occurred to him to do it: anyhow, 4 
Wanderer found its way to his shelves, 
and to the shelves of a few others who 
were struck by it, and stayed there— 
neglected. 
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WROTE HIS PLAYS. 


Methinks it was a merry scene, 


This London Town of long ago ; 
The chaste Elizabeth was queen 
(Who caused her cousin’s blood to flow) ; 
The courtier sought his wit to show, 
And voiced his artificial lays ; 
The Thames was mightier than the Po— 
When William Shakespeare wrote his plays. 


The lasses were alert, I ween, 
In sparkled gaud and ribboned bow, 
To greet the lads upon the green 
And to the fiddle trip the toe ; 
Proud dames were wont the dice to throw ; 
Perchance the plotter got the praise ; 
The fawning friend was oft the foe— 
When William Shakespeare wrote his plays. 


The query of the world has been, 
Was William’s manner quick or slow ? 
His doubtful face, was it serene— 
Or flashed with introspective glow ? 
Alack ! of him we little know, 
And of that little most is haze. 
Did other bards the palm bestow— 
When William Shakespeare wrote his plays ? 


ENVOY. 


Ah, passing old shall England grow 
Ere such great poets walk her ways 
As in the stately times, I trow, 
When William Shakespeare wrote his plays ! 


. 


A. T. Schuman. 
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MR. DANA ON JOURNALISM. 


Mr. Charles A. Dana is undoubted- 
ly the most conspicuous exponent of 
American journalism to-day ; it is per- 
haps not too much to assert that he is 
the most interesting figure that the de- 
velopment of journalism has yet pro- 
duced. We have, of course, no opinion 
to express in these columns of the vari- 
ous causes that he has championed, of 
the views that he has at any time ex- 
pressed, or of his motives, his consis- 
tency, and his intellectual sincerity ; but 
regarded solely as a writer for the mil- 
lion and as a moulder of public senti- 
ment, his work deserves the most seri- 
ous and thoughtful consideration. 

Mr. Dana’s equipment for the edito- 
rial profession is as unique as is his per- 
sonality. Receiving while a young man 
the thorough classical training that was 
long one of the most noble traditions of 
New England, his early associations lay 
among the literary patricians of his gen- 
eration, whose intimacies he shared, so 
that he was enrolled in that high-mind- 
ed if unpractical group who made. the 
historic failure at Brook Farm. Haw- 
thorne, Curtis, Channing, Ripley, Al- 
cott, and Margaret Fuller were his per- 
sonal friends, among whom, however, 
he maintained, as he has always done, 
his own distinctive individuality un- 
changed. From Horace Greeley, a man 
of a very different training and men- 
tality, he also received many practical 
lessons during their association upon 
the editorial staff of the New York 
Tribune—an association that was broken 
because Mr. Dana refused to subordi- 
nate his own views to the vacillating 
policy of his chief. As Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, in the most fearful period of 
the great civil contest, he developed his 
executive talent and got the training of 
a man of affairs at a time when human 
character was tested as in the white 
heat of a furnace. His later years have 
been spent at the head of a great jour- 
nal, with digressions into pure literature 
and encyclopedic research; while the 
most extensive foreign travel and om- 
nivorous reading have both eliminated 
every trace of provincialism from his 
mind and stored it with the literary 
treasures of thirty centuries. 


In the case of many another man this 
training, while it would have made him 
powerful in many spheres of intellectual 
activity, would also have made him quite 
impossible as a journalist. Convention- 
ality would have fettered him too heavily 
to allow him to keep step with the march 
of the popular mind ; his culture would 
have stood as a thin, impenetrable wall 
between him and the great unlettered 
public. And it is just here that Mr. 
Dana seems to us so utterly unique as 
to make it unlikely that he will ever find 
a real successor. Other men will be 
as widely read as he and as cultured ; 
others, again, will be as individual and 
racy; but we can scarcely expect to 
find again the culture and the experi- 
ence and the rarely humorous orig- 
inality all assimilated and blended to- 
gether in the mentality of a single man. 

Mr. Dana’s long life makes him, in 
fact, a link between two schools of jour- 
nalism. His own career began in the 
intensely personal period of American 
newspaper evolution—the period whose 
worst features have been mercilessly 
photographed for us in the pages of 
Martin Chuzzlewit. Colonel Diver and 
Jefferson Brick were living realities in 
those days when foul epithets and hid- 
eous slander filled the columns of even 
the greatest journals, and when editors 
were lashed in the street, only to record 
their own disgrace as affording welcome 
materials for a new sensation. Mr. 
Greeley, with all his undeniable gifts, 
was only a glorified specimen of this type 
of editor. A man without any scholas- 
tic training, with a gigantic contempt 
for the graces of life, and with a total 
lack of the dignified restraint that is 
often the most effective element in con- 
troversial writing, he threw himself upon 
his newspaper opponents like a wild 
beast, so that the columns of the 7rzbune 
often recalled to those who knew him 
well the profane yells and violent dia- 
tribes that sometimes made his editorial 
chamber resemble the lair of a hyena. 

In these days we are getting every 
day farther and farther away from the 
traditions of Greeley, and the elder Ben- 
nett, and Prentice, and Webb ; while the 
example set even in those early years 
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by men like William Cullen Bryant is 
now becoming the rule in the newer 


journalism. Personality in its extreme 
forms is now generally relegated to the 
newspapers of the Far West, and for 
the readers of the East it has reached the 
stage of burlesque in such imaginary 
creations as the Arizona Kicker. Mr. 
Dana’s own urbanity never allows him 
to go the lengths of many of his early 
contemporaries, yet his journalistic 
methods have, nevertheless, been strong- 
ly influenced by the older license, pre- 
serving much of its irreverence and 
directness, and stopping short only at 
the threshold of private life. His ret- 
icence is only relative, and to a foreign 
journalist the columns of the Su would 
still appear appallingly personal; yet 
compared with the freedom of speech 
that prevailed fifty years ago, certain 
definite limitations are always plainly 
to be seen. 

Mr. Dana is by nature and by choice 
a free lance—a sort of Ishmael of jour- 
nalism. It delights him to be in oppo- 
sition, and perhaps most of all to lead a 
forlorn hope, dashing gallantly amid 
the smoke of conflict at the breastwork 
of some doughty foe. His resources of 
controversy are absolutely unlimited, 
and to him is always applicable the 
great line of Lucan, that while the suc- 
cessful cause may please the gods, the 
cause that is lost is the one that pleases 
Cato. One could almost imagine that 
hard as he fought for the election of 
Mr. Tilden, for instance, he must still 
have felt a secret joy, a sort of profes- 
sional joy, so to speak, at his defeat, 
since it gave so magnificent an occasion 
for the display of Mr. Dana’s peculiar 
talents in the four years’ battle that he 
waged against the administration of 
President Hayes. The unceasing stream 
of invective that he poured out upon 
* that unfortunate official, the Rabelaisian 
ridicule with which he overwhelmed 
him, the perfectly marvellous ingenuity 
that he displayed in turning every move 
of the administration into contempt, 
have absolutely no parallel in the his- 
tory of American journalism ; and his 
success is seen in the undoubted fact 
that at last even the Republicans them- 
selves felt no pride in their victory, but 
spoke and acted, even publicly and offi- 
cially, in an almost apologetic fashion. 
It is at this late day permissible to say, 
without treading on the forbidden field 
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of politics, that practically all Ameri- 
cans have come to recognise the upright- 
ness, purity, and dignity of Mr. Hayes’s 
rule, and to regard it as a most salutary 
contrast to the scandalous record of the 
second administration of President 
Grant ; but such was the power of Mr. 
Dana’s invective that, at the time, all 
this was scarcely evident even to Mr. 
Hayes’s party friends, so searching, 
overpowering, and irresistible were the 
newspaper assaults upon the President 
at the hands of Mr. Dana and his fol- 
lowers. 

His controversies with private individ- 
uals have been equally remarkable, and 
the whole country wakes up with an ex- 
pectant air whenever it becomes known 
that he has girded up his loins for another 
fight. His methods of attack are his 
own and quite inimitable, for they are, 
from their nature, unanswerable. A 
Western editor offends him, and Mr. 
Dana at once dubs him a “‘ hebetudinous 
crank.’’ Now ‘“‘hebetudinous’’ is a 
word of which probably few of the read- 
ers of the Sun have ever heard, and it 
attracts attention and curiosity at once. 
Mr. Dana then follows up his first 
stroke by a series of articles on hebe- 
tudinosity, and on the psychological 
effect of hebetudinosity on the “‘ intel- 
lectuals,’’ with illustrations drawn from 
the writings of the editor in question. 
Showers of paragraphs, squibs, and 
semi-serious observations coruscate in 
the Sun’s columns every day for weeks, 
until from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
the hebetudinosity of the unfortunate 
victim is a household word. Another 
editor in Cincinnati becomes involved in 
a similar contest, and Mr. Dana takes 
an entirely different line. He gravely 
dubs his opponent ‘‘ Deacon,"’ and de- 
scribes him feelingly as a truly good 
man, but one who is unfortunately un- 
der the control of wicked partners, 
who use him as a cloak for their evil 
deeds. The Sua then teems with specu- 
lations as to the personality of those 
wicked men and the nature of the power 
they exert over the Deacon. Mr. Dana 
pretends to think that one of them is 
descended from Kidd the pirate, and 
long and serious discussions ensue on 
this point, coupled all the while with 
respectful and plaintive regrets over the 
baleful influences of the nefarious pair, 
and an undercurrent of respectful sym- 
pathy with the afflictions of the truly 
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good man whose reputation they are 
destroying. By this time the whole 
country is ina broad grin, and there is 
nothing left for the *‘ Deacon’’ to do 
but to withdraw from the contest with 
as good a face as he can. Still another 
opponent Mr. Dana imagines to be con- 
stitutionally men- 
dacious, but to be 
struggling hard 
against his infir- 
mity with varying 
success. The Sun 
daily chronicles 
the progress of the 
struggle, and 
gives readings 
from an “ aletho- 
meter,” which 
Mr. Dana sup- 
poses to be used 
by his adversary 
to record his 
lapses from the 
truth. These are 
a few of many ex- 
amples that might 
be cited to illus- 
trate the variety 
and play of a 
singularly original 
imagination, 
which is seen not 
only in his contro- 
versies, but in 
everything that 
comes from his 
pen. 

In his serious 
writing there is 
the same fertility, 
and here is dis- 
played also his 
consummate mas- 
tery of the English 
language, with all 
its manifold re- 
sources ; for he in- 
variably and in- 
stinctively selects exactly the right word, 
the most effective phrase, the most terse 
and nervous form of sentence. His vo- 
cabulary is worthy of long and serious 
study, for it is the vocabulary of one 
who has at command the whole range 
of our native speech, from the stately 
English of the Elizabethans and the 
elegancies of the Addisonian writers 
down to the quaint and forcible pro- 
vincialisms of New England and the 
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latest bit of modern slang. No one has 
a keener sense of word-values, and no 
one is fonder of reviving some good old 
word that has long been obsolete, but 
for which our present vocabulary has 
no good equivalent. Nothing gives 
him more delight than to use one of 
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these long-forgotten terms, and then to 
have some rash correspondent take him 
to task for it, whereupon Mr. Dana 
will point out in his columns that the 
word in question can be found on such 
and such a page of Skelton or Richard 
Hooker. With native American coin- 
ages it is the same; and every one 
knows that it was through the columns 
of the Sua that ‘‘mugwump’’ and 
‘* crank’’ passed into the vocabulary of 
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all English-speaking peoples. His lin- 
guistic arsenal is, in fact, supplied with 
weapons forged in every land and every 
age; and he will smash an adversary 
with an Homeric battle axe or riddle 
his defences with a modern rapid-fire 
gun with equal readiness and dex- 
terity. It is, in reality, only those as 
widely read as Mr. Dana himself who 
can thoroughly appreciate to the full 
his remarkable stylistic resources ; and 
in his most spontaneous and apparently 
frivolous productions, the scholar will 
find with a delighted recognition a thou- 
sand subtle echoes and suggestions of 
the world’s great classics. To give a 
concrete example, it was only the other 
day, on the eve of the Cornell contest 
at Henley, that the Swva gave utterance 
to a sort of prose dithyramb of exhorta- 
tion to the Ithacan crew, couched in 
the drollest vein of comic rhapsody, and 
crackling with modern slang. Every 
one, except perhaps some stray Philis- 
tines, read it with delight ; yet unless a 
person were familiar with the Homeric 
Hymns much of its subtle vein of parody 
would be absolutely lost to him. 

Most striking of all is the immense 
vitality and vivacity of his writing. An 
inexhaustible spirit of fun, tricksy, 
mocking, and effervescent, runs through 
all his work and impregnates it with an 
almost boyish jote de vivre. This prone- 
ness to levity is to many a condemna- 
tion of the writer. An English journal- 
ist’s hair would fairly stand on end over 
some of the things that appear in the 
editorial columns of Mr. Dana’s news- 
paper—at the unfailing jest, the gleam 
of-humour thrown upon even the most 
serious things of life, at the spirit which 
sees fun in everything from a theologi- 
cal controversy down to the consular re- 
ports. It is undoubtedly true that no 
such editorials could ever appear in any 
but an American newspaper ; yet this is 
the very cream of the whole matter. It 
is precisely in these things that Mr. 
Dana is so typically American ; and the 
whole temperament that has been here 
so imperfectly described is the faithful 
and accurate embodiment of our nation- 
al spirit, of the spirit of modern Ameri- 
ca, in all its humorous levity, its quick 
assimilation, its irreverence and audac- 
ity, and at the same time with all its un- 
derlying fund of real earnestness and 
energy and power. 

These considerations give especial in- 
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terest to a little volume that has lately 
issued from the press of the Appletons,* 
containing the text of three lectures de- 
livered by Mr. Dana on the subject of 
newspaper-making. The first was given 
before the Wisconsin Editorial Associ- 
ation, at Milwaukee, and treats of ‘‘ The 
Modern American Newspaper ;’’ the 
second was delivered to the students of 
Union College, and has to do with ‘* The 
Profession of Journalism ;"’ and the 
third was prepared for the celebration 
of Founder’s Day at Cornell University, 
and has for its subject ‘‘ The Making of 
a Newspaper Man.’’ In them all Mr. 
Dana is at his best in both style and 
manner—lucid, easy, speaking directly 
to the point, with a delightful fund of 
anecdote and illustration; while the 
genial urbanity of his tone charms one 
like the sunshine of a summer morning. 
He tells of the details of newspaper- 
making, of the mechanical processes, 
the press-work, the illustrating, of the 
manner of man who is best adapted to 
succeed, of the preliminary training that 
is most practical, of the ethics of the 
profession, and speaks also of the ideals 
that a journalist should cherish. 

It is rather as casting light on Mr. 
Dana’s own opinions than for any really 
practical end that one reads these inter- 
esting lectures. Mr. Dana himself has 
a healthy contempt for the notion that 
successful journalism can be taught by 
rule and precept, rather than by nature 
herself and by experience. It is not by 
taking much thought that the jour- 
nalistic instinct can be acquired, but in 
so far as it is not born in one, it can 
be developed by observation, exam- 
ple, and personal contact with its past 
masters. Mr. Dana himself, for exam- 
ple, has so influenced and moulded his 
own staffi—his ‘‘ bright young men,” 
as he likes to call them—that every one 
of them is himself a sort of pocket edi- 
tion of his chief, knowing perfectly his 
point of view, and actually writing after 
his own fashion ; so that even when Mr. 
Dana is in Paris, or Mexico, or Jerusa- 
lem, no reader of the Sun would ever 
suspect his absence. Yet it is also true 
that when these same writers whom he 
has thus influenced drift off into other 
papers, they lose almost at once the 
characteristics of their chief, Antzeus- 
like growing weak when separated from 
By Charles 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 
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the source of their original inspira- 
tion. 

A few extracts from the lectures will 
serve to emphasise certain significant 
features of Mr. Dana’s own style. The 
first has to do with the value of classi- 
cal training : 

‘“‘T am myself a partisan of the strict, old- 
fashioned classical education. The man who 
knows Greek and Latin, and snows it—I don’t 
mean who has read six books of Vergil for a col- 
lege examination, but the man who can pick upVer- 
gil or Tacitus without going to his dictionary, and 
the man who can read the Iliad in Greek without 
boggling—and if he can read Aristotle and Plato, 
all the better—that man may be trusted to edit a 
newspaper.” 


The question of printing illustrations 
in the daily papers being one that is a 
good deal discussed at the present time, 
the following passage is worth quoting : 





‘‘They have gone so far as to invent a press 
which prints pictures in different colours ; so they 
turn out from one machine, without moving the 
form at all, pictures that are red and green and 
yellow and all the colors of the rainbow. ... I 
asked Mr. Whitelaw Reid one day what was his 
opinion, and he said that he was against these 
pictures, that they didn’t add anything to the pur- 
pose of the newspapers, which is to convey intel- 
ligence and enlighten thought. Any picture, he 
said, which is in itself of the nature of news, 
which gives you the likeness of a distinguished 
man whose portrait you wish to see, or anything 
which really illustrates to your mind an event of 
the day, that is a legitimate newspaper picture. 
‘ But the fancy, fantastic, devil may-care pictures,’ 
he said, ‘ those I am not in favour of.’ I think he 
is entirely right on that subject as on many 
others.” 


And this he gives in conclusion : 


** There is a tradition in some newspapers of 
the old school that you must pretend to a silly in- 
fallibility and never admit that you have been 
wrong. That isa silly rule. If a man has not 
the moral courage to say, ‘Yes, I was wrong, 
and don’t now believe what I said at some former 
time ’—if he has not the courage to say that, he 
had better retire from business and never try to 
make another newspaper.” 


This is a fine sentiment, but we fear 
that Mr. Dana has not yet sufficiently im- 
pressed it upon his bright young men. 
For instance, some years ago, after the 
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Sun had just finished one of its periodi- 


se 


cal denunciations of the phrase *‘ in our 
midst,’’ a scholar residing in the West 
wrote a very courteous, intelligent, and 
learned letter, defending the expression 
by the analogy of many other languages, 
as well as by citations from the earlier 
English. The Sua printed the letter ; 
but did it admit that there was at least 
something to be said on the other side ? 
Alas! it lost its editorial temper, and 
fell upon the unfortunate scholar, and 
buffeted him sorely, and without an- 
swering his arguments called him names, 
and, in fact, hooted him out of court. 
The present writer may perhaps be par- 
doned for relating a personal experience 
of his own. Mr. Dana is never weary 
of denouncing (very properly, too) the 
prevalent and thoroughly senseless trick 
of speech by which a noun in the predi- 
cate is made to refer to something differ- 
ent from the subject of the verb, as ** he 
was given a reception,’’ etc. He like- 
wise on a certain occasion demolished a 
meek correspondent for using words 
that ‘‘ had no lexical authority.’ Now 
the present writer having, with malice 
prepense, kept a scrap-book for this par- 
ticular purpose, at once sent to the Suna 
long list of citations from its own edito- 
rial columns in which the first-named syn- 
tactical monstrosity had occurred ; and 
also a second list of words, also from its 
editorial columns, but wholly devoid of 
‘* lexical authority.’’ It is sad to relate 
it, but the lists were never noticed in the 
Sun, and a great silence reigned un- 
broken. Was the Suz ‘‘ pretending to 
a silly infallibility’’? Perhaps, how- 
ever, Mr. Dana himself has wicked part- 
ners who set at naught his wise rules ; 
or it may be that, like another more 
valuable document on a certain histori- 
cal occasion, the lists were devoured by 
the office-cat, of which famous animal 
Mr. Dana in these lectures, much to 
every one’s regret, has not a word to 
say. 


Fe a 








The young man came in out of the 
cold dash of rain. The negro man re- 
ceived his outside garments and ushered 
him into the drawing-room, where a 
bright fire welcomed him like a smiling 
hostess. 

He sat down with a sudden relaxation 
of his muscles. As he waited at his 
ease, his senses absorbed the light and 
warmth and beauty of the room. It 
was familiar, and yet it had a new mean- 
ing tohim. A bird was singing some- 
where in the upper rooms, carolling with 
a joyous note that seemed to harmonise 
with the warmth and colour of the room 
in which the caller sat. 

The young man stared at the fire, his 
head leaning on his hand. There were 
lines of gloomy thought in his face. 
There were marks of bitter struggle on 
his hands. His dress was strong and 
good, but not in the mode. He looked 
like a young lawyer with his lean, dark 
face, smoothly shaven save for a little 
tuft on either cheek. His long hands 
were heavy-jointed with toil. 

He listened to the bird singing and to 
the answering chirping call of a girl’s 
voice. His head drooped forward in 
deep reverie. 

How beautiful her life is! his thought 
was. How absolutely without care or 
struggle ! She knows no uncertainty 
such as I feel daily, hourly. She has 
never a question of daily food ; the ques- 
tion of clothes has been a diversion for 
her, a worry of choice merely. Dirt, 
grime, she knows nothing of. Here she 
lives, sheltered in a glow of comfort and 
colour, while I hang by my finger-ends 
over a bottomless pit. She sleeps and 
dreams while I fight. She is never 
weary, while I sink into my bed each 
night as if it were my grave. Every 
hand held out to her is a willing hand 
—if it is paid for it is willing, for she 
has no enemies even among her servants. 
O God! If I could only reach such a 
place to rest for just a year—for just a 
month. But such security, such rest is 
out of my reach. I must toil and toil, 
and when at last I reach a place to pause 
and rest, I shall be old and brutalised 
and deadened, and my rest will be 
merely—sleep. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


OPPOSITES. 







He looked once more about the lovely 
room. The ocean-wind tore at the win- 
dows with wolfish claws, savage to en- 
ter. 

‘* The world howling out there is as 
impotent to do her harm as is that wind 
at the window,’’ the young man added. 


Il. 


The bird’s song again joined itself to 
the gay voice of the girl, and then he 
heard quick footsteps on the stairs, and 
as he rose to greet her the room seemed 
to glow like the heart of a ruby. 

They clasped hands and looked into 
each other’s eyes a moment. He saw 
love and admiration in her eyes. She 
saw only friendliness and some dark, 
unsmiling mood in his. 

They sat down and talked upon the 
fringe of personalities which he avoid- 
ed. She fancied that she saw a personal 
sorrow in his face and she longed to 
comfort him. She longed to touch his 
vexed forehead with her fingers. 

They talked on, of late books and 
coming music. He noticed how clear 
and sweet and intelligent were her eyes. 
Refinement was in the folds of her dress 
and in the faint perfume which exhaled 
from her drapery. The firm flesh of 
her arms appealed to him like the limbs 
of a child—beautiful ! 

He saw in her face something wistful, 
restless. He tried to ignore it, to seem 
unconscious of the adoration he saw 
there, for it pained him. It affected 
him as a part of the general misdirec- 
tion of affection and effort in the world. 

She asked him about his plans. He 
told her of them. He grew stern and 
savage as he outlined the work which 
he had set himself to do. His hands 
spread and clutched, and his teeth set 
together involuntarily. ‘‘It is to bea 
fight,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I shall win. Bri- 
bery, blackmail, the press, and all other 
forces are against me, but I shall win.” 

He rose at length to a finer mood as 
he sketched the plan which he hoped to 
set in action. 

She looked at him with expanding 
eyes and quickened breath. A globed 
light each soft eye seemed to him. 

He spoke more freely of the struggle 
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outside in order to make her feel her 
own sweet security—here where the 
grime of trade and the reek of politics 
never came. 

At last he rose to go, smiling a little 
as if in apology for his dark mood. He 
looked down at her slender body robed 
so daintily in gray and white ; she made 
him feel coarse and rough. 

Her eyes appealed to him, her glance 
was like a detaining hand. He felt it, 
and yet he said abruptly,— 

‘* Good-night.”’ 

‘* You'll come to see me again !’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered very simply and 
gravely. 

And she, looking after him as he went 
down the street with head bent in 
thought, grew weak with a terrible weak- 
ness, a sort of hunger, and deep in her 
heart she cried out : 
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‘* Oh, the brave, splendid life Ae leads 
out there in the world! Qh, the big, 
brave world !”’ 

She clenched her pink hand. 

‘*Oh, this terrible, humdrum wom- 
an’s life! It kills me, it smothers 
me. I must do something. I must be 
something. I can’t live here in this 
way—useless. I must get into the 
world.”’ 

And looking around the cushioned, 
glowing, beautiful room, she thought 
bitterly : 

‘‘ This is being a woman. O God, I 
want to be free of four walls! I want 
to struggle like that.’’ 

And then she sat down before the fire 
and whispered very softly, ‘‘I want to 
fight in the world with him.”’ 


Hamlin Garland. 


JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING. 


Peace was here yesterday, 


Joy comes to-morrow ; 


Why wilt thou, heart of mine, 


Dark bodings borrow ? 


Shrilly the tempest shrieks, 


Fierce roar the waves, 


High roll the curling crests, 


Deep the black graves : 


Now the cold midnight falls, 


Clouds overwhelm 


Memory lights the seas ! 


Hope holds the helm ! 


Peace was here yesterday, 


Joy comes to-morrow, 


Why wilt thou, heart of mine, 


Dark bodings borrow ? 


Charlotte W. Thurston 
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THE PARALYSIS OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


As the German Empire is about to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its creation and of the completion of its 
unity, several German writers have 
thought the moment auspicious for a 
general consideration of the social, liter- 
ary, and artistic life of the new nation, 
with a view to determining what the 
energies of their country, so long scat- 
tered by the particularistic spirit, but to- 
day united and centralized, have been 
able to contribute to poetry, to the 
drama, to fiction, and to the other 
spheres of German thought. 

A professor in the University of Bonn, 
Herr Berthold Litzmann, develops this 
investigation in a study that he has re- 
cently made of the influence of Ger- 
many’s new political situation on poetry, 
fiction, and the drama. The conclu- 
sions to which he has been forced by his 
investigations are by no means flatter- 
ing to the Germany of Bismarck. At 
the commencement of his researches, 
Herr Litzmann declares that in 1870 there 
was not found in all Germany a poet 
capable of expressing the exultation of 
the German people in its first victories 
over the hereditary foe. Germany was 
quivering with martial enthusiasm, but 
the German muse held her peace as 
though struck dumb. In fact, when he 
undertook to publish in Germany a vol- 
ume of poetical songs in honour of the 
campaign of 1870, the author of this 
monograph was forced to seek out and 
include in the collection verses written 
as far back as 1840 by the poet Arndt, 
already in his grave. 

The poets who were alive in 1870, like 
Freiligrath or Geibel—they who had 
been able to sway the hearts of the whole 
people before the war—put forth after this 
period nothing but empty declamation, 
without sincerity and without warmth, 
and in which the Germans could scarcely 
recognise their favourite singers. Pro- 
fessor Litzmann, in the course of his 
conscientious work, quotes several of 
these patriotic songs, and one is amazed 
to see that not only is there a great lack 
of genuine emotion, but that the work- 
manship is feeble, artificial, and ap- 
pallingly platitudinous. 

Geibel’s lack of success in his attempt 


to sing the Prussian eagle is very signifi- 
cant. In his youth he had celebrated 
with great zeal the ancient German Em- 
pire, and had invoked with enthusiasm 
the return of the ancient kaisers. His 
muse in 1845 had found a genuine inspira- 
tion in his dreams of a united Germany ; 
but in 1870, when this dream had been 
realised, and when-all Germany was wait- 
ing to see its favourite poet seize the 
lyre, thrilling with the intoxication of 
victory, Geibel brought forth the most 
pitiful specimen of hack-poetry in the 
shape of a patriotic hymn, ‘‘ Deutsch- 
land.”’ Professor Litzmann, out of 
regard for a poet who once had some 
happy inspirations, prefers not to quote 
these stanzas, ‘‘so barren are they of 
ideas.’”’ 

Only one German writer, according 
to Herr Litzmann, has been able to 
bring his verse fully into harmony with 
the thunder of the German cannon ; and 
this writer is nota poet, but an historian 
—Heinrich Treitschke. His ‘*‘ Hymn to 
the Black Eagle’’ expresses well enough 
the impression which the War of 1870 
produced in Germany. In other respects 
it is not a poetical work at all, buta 
rude war-song, fit enough to be sung by 
soldiers on the march, but void of any 
elevated sentiment or any pregnant 
thought. Treitschke invites the Ger- 
man warriors of every rank to make “‘ one 
last bloody pilgrimage to the Cathedral 
of Strasburg,’’ and the whole song is in 
this fierce and rugged style. Neverthe- 
less, Herr Litzmann pronounces this to be 
the one pearl of patriotic poetry that 
Germany has produced since 1870. 

Has the new Germany, however, more 
successfully inspired the writers of ro- 
mances? Herr Litzmann thinks not. 
At the time of the War of 1870, Germany 
possessed two great novelists—Freytag, 
who has just died, and Spielhagen. 
She naturally looked to them for a great 
prose epos of reunited Germany ; but 
this great epos failed to appear. Frey- 
tag, who had reproduced with a good 
deal of cleverness the life of the German 
middle classes before 1870, seemed sud- 
denly to lose his perception of reality, 
and began to muddle himself with a 
swarm of cut-and-dried historical analo- 
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gies drawn from the history of Rome, 
of Gaul, of the Franks, and of the early 
Teutons, and from that time on depict- 
ed contemporary life with the dulness 
of an antiquarian who is collecting docu- 
ments, instead of producing an impres- 
sion of living truth. 

After this, the Germans looked hope- 
fully to Spielhagen, who before the war 
had become famous for his powerful pic- 
ture of Germany in 1848. They were 
sure that he at least would give them a 
picture of united Germany true to the 
very life. But he too disappointed pub- 
lic expectation. After the War of 1870 
he published his novel called Sturmflut 
—an attempt at setting forth the moral 
defects that were debauching German 
society as the direct consequence of Ger- 
man victory. Spielhagen feebly scourged 
the loose way of living that everywhere 
became manifest after the Germans had 
begun to worship the golden calf, and 
in consequence had started a mad rush 
after material comforts and coarse pleas- 
ures that seemed to threaten the father- 
land from the very moment that the na- 
tion became a powerful Empire. Spiel- 
hagen set before himself types drawn 
from the stock-exchange and from the 
lower circles of politics, unrolling a 
panorama of financial distress and de- 
picting the money-getting craze that had 
seized upon Berlin. The novel was in- 
tended to give a powerful presentation 
of one phase of German life, but the 
work is disappointing. The only im- 
pression that one gets from it is that the 
actual Germany of to-day by no means 
corresponds to the ideal picture dreamed 
of by the Germans of 1848. 

United Germany, then, which has been 
able to inspire neither its poets nor its 
novelists, has, perhaps, one may say, 
produced some great and talented dra- 
matic writer. Herr Litzmann, in answer 
to this question, relates certain facts 
which show how little the dramatic art 
in Germany has profited by the success 
of the German arms. In November, 
1857, there was established in Prussia a 
triennial prize of 1600 thalers in honour 
of Schiller. Until 1869 this prize was 
regularly awarded every three years ; 
but from 1869-79—that is to say, fora 
period of ten years— there was not found 
in Germany a single dramatic work that 
could be regarded as worthy of being 
crowned. At last, in 1879, as the Com- 
mittee could find no single author who 
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was so obviously conspicuous as to re- 
ceive all its votes, the prize was divided 
between three writers, not, however, for 
the merit of any particular work of 
theirs, but for having given proof of 
‘‘excellent dramatic qualities.’’ Herr 
Litzmann can find in the sphere of the 
German drama since 1870 only two 
bright spots—Bayreuth and the theatri- 
cal company of Meiningen. In fact, 
German hopes are practically all direct- 
ed toward Bayreuth, and are limited to 
that Wagnerism which is the consumma- 
tion of the lyric drama as that drama 
was conceived by another German on 
French soil. But surely no one will pre- 
tend that in the development oi Wag- 
nerism the victories won by German 
arms had any share even as an inspira- 
tion, for the greater part of the works of 
Wagner were written long before 1870. 
So far as the Meiningen troupe is con- 
cerned, it has, it is true, been of great 
service to the dramatic art. It has revo- 
lutionised certain features of the mise en 
scene, and for the first time it has subor- 
dinated the individual ambition of the 
actor to the requirements of general 
effect, so that in it the actor is dominat- 
ed by the play and not the play by the 
actor. It is to be noticed, however, that 
this artistic result is so far from being 
the work of united Germany that the 
Meiningen troupe was maintained by a 
Prince belonging to the early German 
Confederation, and that after the changes 
brought about by the unification of Ger- 
many, this fine company was compelled 
to disband. Luckily, it will once more 
be brought together under the auspices 
of an artist well known in France, Herr 
Paul Lindau, the graceful novelist whom 
the Grand Duke of Meiningen has placed 
in charge of his theatre, and who, being 
himself a dramatic writer, and having 
shown in his studies on the theatre that 
he possesses unusual intelligence, will 
revive no doubt at Meiningen the artistic 
celebrity which in former years had 
made the place renowned throughout 
all Europe. 

Professor Litzmann, after a long inves- 
tigation, has come to this rather depress 
ing conclusion : *‘ The literature of unit- 
ed Germany is neither hot nor cold, but 
dreadfully commonplace and destitute 
of individuality.’’ German literature, 
however, appears to have awakened of 
late with Hauptmann, and with the pub- 
lication of the novels and critical works 
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of Max Nordau. The first of these au- 
thors, however, gained his vogue by a 
socialistic production ; and the second 
as a representative of that modern sci- 
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ence which prior to 1870 had already 
made itself conspicuous in Germany. 


Michel Delines. 





JONAS LIE. 


If literature in Norway were imagined 
to be dominated by a triumvirate—a 
wholly invidious supposition, since there 
is quite as much republicanism in the 
literary life of this redoubtable part of 
the world as there is in its politics—the 
third place would unquestionably be 
occupied by Jonas Lie. As to the per- 
sonality of the other two members of 
this supposed junta there will be no 
difficulty in recognising Bjérnson and 
Ibsen. It is perhaps to Jonas Lie’s dis- 
advantage that his two fellow-craftsmen 
stand out so distinctly to the eye of the 
world, for he is thereby to a certain ex- 
tent overlooked. This is, however, only 
outside of Scandinavia. At home he 
has not only a place definitely accorded 
him, but a place peculiarly his own. 
Bjérnson is a part of Norway itself, a 
great moving force in the nation's 
whole economy of living. Ibsen, for 
his part, is viewed objectively ; he is 
wondered at and admired, as one might 
admire a giant for his strength ; they 
are proud in Norway to have him among 
them, but it is safe to say he has never 
inspired them with any deeper sense. 
Lie, on the other hand, is part of the 
people’s subjectivity, and he lies warm 
in the nation’s heart. In instituting 
such a comparison as this it must not 
be supposed that there is a desire to put 
the three on a literary plane. Bjérnson 
and Ibsen in this way are Titans, who 
rise head and shoulders above the rest 
of literary Norway. Thecommon man, 
however, whose stature most nearly ap- 
proaches them is Jonas Lie. 

Jonas Lie—he has two other names, 
viz., Lauritz Idemil, wisely felt to be 
superfluous and never used—was born 
at Eker, in Norway, in 1833. His fa- 
ther, who was a lawyer, soon removed 
in an Official capacity to the seaport 
town of Tromsoe, in the extreme wild 
north of the country, where the novel- 
ist’s boyhood was passed in an environ- 
ment that has had a lasting influence 


upon his own spirit and has sensibly 
impressed itself upon his writings. Lie’s 
predilections for the sea, subsequently 
expressed in some of his most notable 
novels, had an early origin. It had al- 
most decided his career. Asa mere lad 
he was sent to enter at Fredriksvezrn, 
the Norwegian Annapolis, but, after re- 
maining here a year, he was rejected 
because of near-sightedness. The next 
years were devoted to preparation for 
the university. In a little country like 
Norway it is almost inevitable that the 
men of a generation shall meet inti- 
mately at some point along the educa- 
tional road, which in its higher levels 
especially has but few turnings. This 
is a fact that appears characteristic in 
the lives of almost all Norwegians, and 
it results not only in a personal ac- 
quaintanceship, but in a certain homo- 
geneity at any given time that is un- 
known in a larger nation. At Helt- 
berg’s gymnasium, accordingly, in 
Christiania—a ‘‘ student factory’’ the 
Norwegians themselves call it—Lie fell 
in with both Bjérnson and Ibsen as fel- 
low-pupils. Between him and the for- 
mer particularly a friendship soon ripen- 
ed, which has lasted through life and 
has had no little influence upon his 
career. 

At the university Lie studied juris- 
prudence, and in course of time emerged 
with the proper qualifications to pursue 
the calling of his father before him. 
The year after he settled down to the 
practice of law in Kongsvinger. He 
married the following year, prospered 
as a lawyer and as a man of affairs, 
bought an estate, and entered actively 
into the social and political life of the 
place. The financial crisis that came 
to Norway in the middle of the sixties 
not only took away everything that he 
had, but plunged him hopelessly into 
debt. In 1868 he gave up the practice 
of his profession and removed to Chris- 
tiania, in order to devote himself here- 
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after to a literary 
career. He had 
already, in Kongs- 
vinger, written a 
volume of poems, 
which had, how- 
ever, attracted uo 
particular atten- 
tion, and had con-. 
tributed political’ 
articles and essays 
to various jour- 
nals, and his work, 
at the outset, in 
Christiania, was a 
continuation in 
this latter direc- 
tion. If, as hesays, 
he had already be- 
fore this time had 
‘‘bitter experi- 
ence in the prac- 
tical school of 
life,”’ I. suspect 
that more as bitter 
was yet to come, 
for he got along at 
first but badly. Be- 
side his essays in 
journalism, he pre- 
sently took and 
lost again a posi- 
tion as teacher in 
the same _ school 
where he had for- 
merly been a pupil. 

Better days were 
ushered in by the 
appearance of his 
first novel, Zhe Vi- 
stonary, which was 
published at Co- 
penhagen in De- 
cember, 1870, and 


met with imme- 
diate and unmis- 
takable success. 


The Norwegian Government presently 
sent him off with a stipend to study 
matters and manners in the extreme 
north of Norway, and before he had 
fairly started on this errand he had been 
given another, renewed the following 
year, to enable him to go abroad in or- 
der, as the grant itself reads, ‘‘ to edu- 
cate himself as a poet.’’ In Rome he 
wrote the greater part of his next book, 
Tales and Sketches from Norway (1872), 
and his first novels of the sea, Zhe 
Barque Future (1872) and The Pilot and 
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his Wife (1874). When, after the ap- 
pearance of the latter book, he was 
again in Norway, he was voted by the 
Storthing a yearly pension equal in 
amount to that already accorded Bjérn- 
son and Ibsen. 

Since this time Lie, beside mere visits 
to Norway, has lived abroad, and, as 
far as I am aware, but four of the score 
of books he has published were written 
at home. His other novels of the sea, 
Rutland (1880) and Press On (1882), 
came to light, the one in the little Ba- 
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varian village of Berchtesgaden, where 
Ibsen has also lived amd worked and 
Lie has written no less than six other 
novels, and the other in Hamburg. 
Since 1882 he has been a resident of 
Paris. 

It was by way of Paris and in Jonas 
Lie’s next book that modern naturalism 
found its way into Norwegian literature. 
This book, written after the author’s re- 
moval to Paris and published the fol- 
lowing year, bears the title of Zivss/aven 
(Ze Life Convict), and has never found 
its way into English. A projected trans- 
lation in the Chicago Scandinavia (1886) 
ended with the first instalment, through 
the untimely demise of that magazine. 
A recent writer on this side of the water 
calls the work, with forbearance, ‘‘a 
dismal tale,’’ and it assuredly is not 
pleasant reading. Sharp-penned critics 
in Norway pretended to see in its de- 
velopment of plot too close a resem- 
blance to Daudet’s /ack, and they 
pointed to the unmistakable influence 
of Zola and ZL’ Assommoir. The author, 
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however, in a published letter, assured 
them that he had brought the idea of 
the story with him from Christiania, 
and that he had never even read /ack. 
As for the latter point, while it would 
be idle to deny the inspiring influence 
of French naturalism, nothing could be 
less like Zola than are these or any other 
pages of Lie’s. 

The subsequent books—there have 
been eight or nine of them, novels and 
collections of short stories—are all in 
this same direction. In Norway they 
have been warmly received and eagerly 
read, and they have been widely trans- 
lated, although we know nothing of 
them in English. Lie’s one drama, 
Grabow’s Cat (1880), written in the gen- 
erative period, before his fullest literary 
development, was not a great success. 
It was promptly returned with thanks 
from Copenhagen, but was subsequently 
produced for short periods in Chris- 
tiania, Bergen, and Stockholm. 


William H. Carpenter. 





A VAGABOND 


SONG. 


There is something in the Autumn that is native to my blood— 


Touch of manner, hint of mood ; 


And my heart is like a rhyme, 


With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 


Of bugles going by. 
And my lonely spirit thrills 


To see the frosty asters like smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October sets the gipsy blood astir : 


We must rise and foliow her, 


When from every hill of flame 


She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 





Bliss Carman. 
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The best of definitions is usually more 
or less inexact, and to define the func- 
tions of criticism would be to run an ex- 
traordinary risk of being inadequate. 
But the phrase which Matthew Arnold 
applied to poetry, “‘ a criticism of life,’’ 
throws a little light, it seems to me, 
upon criticism of every sort. It is true 
that Mr. Stedman has expressed some 
dissatisfaction with this phrase asa defi- 
nition of poetry. And yet not only po- 
etry, but all literature, is, or should be, 
a criticism of life, and we appreciate it 
just so far as our individual culture is 
based upon a criticism of life. And 
since national culture is but the infinite 
sum of individual culture, it is of no 
slight “onsequence to discover what the 
forces are among Americans which make 
for or against culture. In other words, 
have we a literature that is in any sense 
a criticism of life, and have we the cul- 
ture to appreciate such criticism? Of 
course much that passes with us for lit- 
erature is not literature at all. There 
are but four kinds of literature—poetry, 
fiction, drama, and criticism ; and his- 
tory or philosophy or science is only lit- 
erature when it is criticism ; in other 
words, when it is written from that 
point of view which means perception 
of the fact in its relations to other facts, 
when it is the product of knowledge, it is 
true, but also of something that is higher 
than knowledge—that is, of culture. 
What, for example, makes history liter- 
ature? A chronicle of events is not lit- 
erature. To the fact must be added the 
way of looking at the fact. Mr. Free- 
man's Norman Conquest is a valuable 
work, but it is not literature, while Mr. 
Froude’s English Seamen, with all its 
errors on its head, just as distinctly is 
literature. 

If literature, then, is a criticism of 
life, and if even all culture worth the 
name is first of all essentially critical, 
it is easy to see how important a thing 
criticism of any kind is, and how the 
criticism of literature is practically 
valueless unless it proceeds from the 
highest culture. There has been alto- 
gether too much criticism of literature 
which has not proceeded from the high- 
est culture, or indeed, from culture of 


CRITICISM OF 


LIFE. 


any kind. At the present time the air 
is full of the gabble of the imperfectly 
educated. Wemake no distinctions, we 
draw no parallels, but simply content 
ourselves with proclaiming our crude 
beliefs. There is a deluge of useless 
books, written by men and women 
whose sole equipment for the work is 
the possession of perfect confidence in 
opinions which have no large signifi- 
cance, no relation to the criticism of 
life. And those who should be critics 
stand hopelessly by, feebly applauding 
or as feebly denouncing. 

I do not deny that there is a vast 
amount of knowledge in this country. 
It is a cherished theory of ours that 
everybody ought to be educated. We 
delight in our public school system, 
which is based on the Gradgrind sys- 
tem of filling up the little pitchers with 
facts. And the little pitchers overflow 
with facts, the bearing of which on life 
and those vast issues that make life so 
terribly complex they have never been 
taught toappreciate. This kind of edu- 
cation is completely divorced and dis- 
severed from culture. The main result 
of it is to create a false atmosphere of in- 
telligence, an impression that we are all 
equally competent to deal with the prob- 
lems of the time, and that an appeal to 
public taste is an appeal to culture. 
Thus the public taste is the only criti- 
cism that we recognise, and its standards 
the only standards that we accept. In 
the long run the public taste is sound. 
Sifted by the process of the centuries, 
the public judgment stands. But the 
public taste of the moment, untempered 
by the matured verdict of the critical 
few, is quite as likely to be wrong as 
right. The majority of men have not 
the trained habit of mind, the way of 
looking at things which is genuine cul- 
ture ; the point of view from which the 
true perspective can be obtained. There 
is nothing surprising in this. The sur- 
prising thing is that we should ever im- 
agine it to be otherwise. But we are so 
much in love with our ideal of universal 
knowledge, so determined to admit no 
deficiencies in our plan for a general 
levelling-up, that we are disposed to 
shut our eyes to the facts and depend 
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upon circumstances for the ultimate 
justification of our theories. It may be 
admitted that the levelling-up process 
is what mankind needs for its highest 
good. But we can have no gain with- 
out a compensating loss, and the educa- 
tion of the masses cannot go on unless 
at the sacrifice of many old ideals. It is 
plainly impossible to turn out men and 
women of a critical habit of mind by the 
public school methods. We can fill 
them up with facts, we can bring them 
to that charming belief in their own in- 
tellectual powers which forbids them to 
listen to any voice but their own, but 
we cannot make them competent to deal 
with the larger issues of life. Those 
are in the very nature of things vast and 
complicated, and all the education in 
the world will not make an ordinary 
human brain an extraordinary one. 
Culture would be of little value if it 
implied a basis of ignorance. But I 
doubt very much if knowledge of that 
superficial sort which it seems to be the 
object of our public schools to give is 
half so important to the welfare of the 
race as we are inclined to think, and if 
an imperfect acquaintance with things 
which do not concern us really enlarges 
our mental horizon. A smattering of 
this, that, and the other, a trifle of phi- 
losophy, a dab at history, summer 
courses of ethics and university exten- 
sion, a lecture on art, and an essay on 
Buddhism, Shakspeare, and the musical 
glasses—I have not that confidence in 
the efficacy of all these things that I 
should like to have. I think it is still 
pessible to say something in favour of 
the older theory of education, which 
comprehended only the three R’s. 
While it may be that all should have an 
equal chance—for some of the greatest 
minds of the race have been evolved 
from a humble environment—perhaps 
we should do well if we stopped at 
offering the chance, and did not strive 
to bestow upon all alike the ability to 
understand everything and cope with 
everything unaided by any higher order 
of intelligence. But we have gone on 
offering the doubtful blessing of free 
education with a bountiful hand, and 
the air, as I have said, is full of the gab- 
ble of the imperfectly educated. It is 
useless now to wonder at the result, or 
to grieve over it. There it is, and the 
question is, what next? Is it possible to 
inform our knowledge with culture, to 
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refine by the methods of criticism the 
raw information which most of us pos- 
sess ? 

However hopefully we may wish to 
undertake it, we must admit, I think, 
that the task is not an easy one. There 
is something about superiority which 
enrages the inferior mind, and we have 
helped to keep alive this rage by our 
assumption of the equality of mankind. 
Whether this be true in politics or not, 
I will not venture to say; but it cer- 
tainly isn’t true in art or in morals. 
Culture is not a product of democracy, 
although the argument that it may be is 
not unfamiliar. If, indeed, our system 
of education were as potent as we like 
to fancy it is, if the common mind were 
a sort of crucible into which the mere 
fact could be poured and come out in 
its true proportion to life, then the su- 
periority of culture would be a Pharisaic 
pretence, with no existence in reality 
and no basis in any philosophy of zs- 
thetics. Weshould then havea real de- 
mocracy of intellect, and one man’s 
judgment would be as good as an- 
other’s. So far we have not reached 
this mental millennium, nor can I say 
that I see how we are ever to reach it. 
Meanwhile, there remains the necessity 
of destroying, if we can, the evil influ- 
ences of the attempt. The attempt, and 
not the deed, confounds us. A little 


humility, considering how imperfect 
our success has been, would be not un- 
becoming. 


Humility is not exactly our métier in 
this country. We are still in the bar- 
barian stage of culture, or only slightly 
removed from it, and it is a barbarian 
trick to try to impose upon people by 
bragging about our importance. The 
writers of the day who come from the 
ranks of the imperfectly educated are 
never weary of proclaiming their entire 
emancipation from all reverence for the 
past. They scorn and defy the idols set 
up by others in the literary market- 
place. They have no standards outside 
of their own tastes, and they accept the 
instructions of no teachers but them- 
selves. They put forth novels, poetry, 
essays, in a very ecstasy of fluency, with 
the superficial cleverness which our sys- 
tem of education has made so easy of 
attainment. And thus we are getting 
an American literature of which nine- 
tenths will be forgotten before the end 
of another century. It was not so that 
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Lowell or Holmes or the rest of the men 
whose places are secure wrote their mas- 
terpieces. Noone heard them proclaim- 
ing that a new era had come, that Shak- 
speare was only a milestone on a road 
back to the dusty past, that ‘‘ we’’ write 
better novels than Thackeray did, and 
all the rest of the familiar jargon. But 
they hardly were fair products of the 
new democracy of intellect. They had 
the reverence which the superior mind 
can feel without a pang, but which to 
the inferior mind is gall and wormwood. 

Perhaps the future of culture in this 
country, the growth of a true criticism 
of life, is not quite hopeless, although 
one might almost be excused for believ- 
ing that it is. Certainly our national 
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system of education has not done much 
to further such a growth. Our art is 
feeble and futile ; our literature is poor 
and mean; we show little sense of 
beauty and dignity in our lives ; so that 
it requires a buoyant optimism and a 
cheerful courage to maintain one’s faith 
in the ultimate working together for 
good of so many noxious influences. 
We are as yet very far indeed from the 
critical attitude, whether in relation to 
literature or to life. That is one reason 
why our worship is so often the worship 
of delusive gods. Culture is the one 
thing which is truth; and the truth, 
when we know it, shall set us free. 


Edward Fuller. 


HEINRICH VON SYBEL. 


Teacher and writer of history ; custo- 
dian of archives and editor of historical 
documents ; founder and director of the 
leading German historical review ; poli- 
tician and political pamphleteer—Hein- 
rich von Sybel, who died last August in 
his seventy-eighth year, has left a record 
of varied effort and of worthy achieve- 
ment. The position generally accorded 
him as the foremost of German histo- 
rians since Ranke rests mainly on his two 
monumental works, the History of the 
Revolutionary Period, 1789-1800, and the 
Founding of the German Empire. The 
Revolutionszeit, of which the first volumes 
appeared in the fifties and the last in 
the seventies, was based upon studies in 
the archives of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, The Hague, and London. It 
treated the great Revolution, for the 
first time, from a point of view neither 
French nor anti-French, but European, 
It laid especial stress and threw much 
new light upon the international rela- 
tions of the time. Anticipating, as it 
did in many points, the judgment of 
Taine, this history gave little satisfac- 
tion to the intellectual descendants and 
admirers of the Jacobins ; justifying the 
partition of Poland, it offended senti- 
mentalists all over the world ; treating 
exhaustively, and with a leaning toward 
the Prussian side, the relations of Aus- 
tria and Prussia to France, to each other, 
and to Germany, it was, until 1866, a 


campaign document in the contest be- 
tween the Grossdeutschen, or adherents 
of Austria, and the X/eindeutschen, who 
favoured a ‘‘ narrower Germany”’ under 
Prussian leadership. In the preface to 
the first volume (1853), the historian 
summarised the meaning of the Revolu- 
tion in a sentence which bears to day 
the stamp of prophecy fulfilled, so strik- 
ingly does the present state of Europe 
confirm his generalisation. ‘‘ Every- 
where,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ the Revolution com- 
pleted the overthrow of the medizval 
feudal system, . and everywhere in 
favour of the modern military state.’’ Sy- 
bel’s other chief work, his history of the 
German unity movement from 1848 to 
1871, is based, down to the establishment 
of the North German Federation in 1867, 
upon the Prussian and other North Ger- 
man archives, and for the entire period 
upon the writer’s personal experience 
and observation, and upon information 
furnished him by the leading actors in 
thedrama. The latter fact will give the 
work enduring value as material for the 
future historian, even if the vigour and 
beauty of the narrative should fail to 
hold the future reader. This book, how- 
ever, even more than Sybel’s other writ- 
ings, ought long to resist decay by rea- 
son of its finish. With laborious re- 
search and patient sifting of evidence it 
unites that distinctively literary quality 
and charm which the late J. R. Seeley 
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declared incompatible with scientific his- 
toriography. Both of these works, the 
Revolutionary Period and the German Em. 
pire, have been translated into English. 

Before his Revolutionsseit made him 
famous, Sybel was known to scholars 
at least by his History of the First Cru- 
sade (1841), and his Origin of German 
Kingship (1844). The impulse to the 
first of these histories was given by 
Ranke, under whose guidance the young 
Sybel pursued his university studies. 
In this book the ‘‘ sources’’ were sub- 
jected to scientific examination, and it 
was shown that the influence of Peter 
the Hermit and the achievement of God- 
frey of Bouillon were mainly legendary. 
In his preface to a second edition, pub- 
lished forty years after the first, the au- 
thor notes that later investigators, both 
in France and in Germany, have accept- 
ed the chief results of his early studies, 
and adds, with a humour regrettably 
lacking in most German scholars, but 
thoroughly characteristic of Sybel at 
least, that in the course of another forty 
years these results ‘‘ may be fortunate 
enough to find their way into the school- 
books."’ In his treatise on primitive 
German monarchy Sybel took issue 
with Waitz, who had endowed the early 
Teutons with all the political virtues, 
and maintained that until the Germans 
came under the influence of the Roman 
civilization they were practically bar- 
barians, with no substantial political or- 
ganization higher than the clan—an 
opinion which has been abundantly con- 
firmed by subsequent studies in early 
German law. In addition to these works 
Sybel published, from time to time, his- 
torical essays, of which the most valuable 
were collected between 1863 and 1869 
into three volumes of K/einere Histo- 
rische Schriften (3d ed., 1880). 

In all his historical writings Sybel dis- 
played a constant striving for the im- 
partial and objective point of view, and 
a conscientious effort to present the 
truth as he saw it. Characteristic of 
the man is a passage in the introduction 
to his German Empire. Ue has endeav- 
oured, he says, ‘“‘to confess, without 
palliation, the faults committed and the 
mistakes made in our own camp; to 
judge justly and fairly the conduct of 
our adversaries ; in other words, not to 
derive the motives of their actions from 
folly or wickedness, but to comprehend 
them as the result of the historical prem- 


ises of their whole position.’’ Still 
more characteristic is the treatment, in 
the same book, of his own political atti- 
tude in the early sixties. Like nearly 
all the Liberals of 1848, Sybel was then 
hostile to Bismarck, and as a member 
of the Prussian Diet he played a promi- 
nent part in the parliamentary opposi- 
tion to Bismark’s ministry. Like the 
majority of his political friends, he rec- 
ognized, in 1866, that he had miscon- 
ceived Bismarck’s aims, and immedi- 
ately became a supporter of that states- 
man’s policy. In describing the politi- 
cal events of 1861-66, Sybel the historian 
explains and defends Bismarck’s course. 
When it is necessary, he takes note of 
the attitude of Sybel the deputy; he 
mentions the fact that such a resolution 
was moved or such a report rendered by 
‘*Sybel.’’ These noiices are as objec- 
tive as if they related, not to the chroni- 
cler, but to a namesake ; and there is 
no attempt, such as a smaller man 
would surely have made, to explain or 
defend either the deputy’s opposition 
or the historian’s change of view. 

In Sybel the man there were clearly 
qualities that inspired confidence and 
won respect, quite apart from his repu- 
tation as a writer of histories. It was 
not alone his reputation as a historian 
which secured to him the use, without 
conditions or limitations, of the Aus- 
trian archives and of the documents in 
the French foreign office, both jealously 
guarded until opened to him. His ad- 
mission to the latter collection was ob- 
tained through the direct intervention 
of Napoleon III., who further showed 
his appreciation of Sybel’s discretion 
by discussing with him, most frankly 
and undiplomatically, the then pending 
Luxemburg question (1867). 

Sybel’s academic career extended 
from 1841, when his /irst Crusade ob- 
tained him the venta docendi at Bonn, to 
1875, when he was appointed director of 
the Prussian State archives. He became 
extraordinary professor at Bonn in 1844, 
ordinary professor at Marburg in 1845. 
He was called to Munich in 1856, and 
returned to Bonn (as Dahlmann’s suc- 
cessor) in 1861. During the first years 
of his residence in Berlin (1875-76), he 
lectured in the university, but it does 
not appear that he became a member of 
the regular teaching staff. 

In the middle of this century, German 
politics (except as practised by the gov- 

























erning bureaucracy) were essentially 
academic in tone and character, and a 
professorship was a natural avenue into 
political life. In 1848 Sybel became 
deputy from the University of Marburg 
in the Diet of electoral Hesse. In 1852 
he sat as a Hessian deputy in the Er- 
furt Parliament. During these stirring 
years, as in his later political life, he 
was a moderate Liberal and a K/ein- 
deutscher. In 1862, after his return to 
Bonn, he was elected to the Prussian 
Diet, from which he resigned in 1864 on 
account of an obstinate affection of the 
eyes. In 1867 he was elected a member 
of the first or “‘ constituent’’ Parliament 
of the North German Federation. In 
1874 he was again elected to the Prus- 
sian Diet, and retained his seat through 
two subsequent elections. His active 
participation in political life accordingly 
extended, with interruptions, over a 
period of more than thirty years. Dur- 
ing these years he naturally delivered 
many addresses and published not a few 
political pamphlets. A collection (Vor- 
trage und Aufsdtze) was published at 
Berlin in 1874. One address deserves 
special mention. Early in the seven- 
ties, when the enthusiasm and pride of 
the Germans were at their highest pitch, 
Sybel told his countrymen, in a speech 
which was widely noted and discussed, 
that in almost every field except that of 
politics they had much to learn from the 
French. 

Closely connected with his academic 
and literary activity, but not uninflu- 
enced by his political career, was his 
connection with State archives, first at 
Munich, where he acted as Secretary to 
the Royal Bavarian Historical Commis- 
sion from 1859 to 1861, and inaugurated 
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a series of important publications, and 
afterwards at Berlin, where he held the 
position of Director of the Prussian 
State archives from 1875 until his death. 
Here, again, his impulse was felt in the 
publication of many valuable documents 
relating to Prussian and German his- 
tory.* From these archives, by royal 
permission, Sybel drew priceless mate- 
rial for his Founding of the German Em- 
pire. Shortly after Bismarck’s retire- 
ment from office, and before the work 
was completed, the historian was for- 
bidden to make farther use of the ar- 
chives. It is commonly believed that 
William II. felt that Sybel, in his nar- 
ration of the events prior to 1867, had 
not duly subordinated the person of the 
great Chancellor to that of his master 
the King. In fact, no more attractive 
picture than that which Sybel gives of 
William I. has been drawn by any pro- 
fessed panegyrist—none that brings out 
more clearly the old King’s simplicity of 
nature, rectitude of purpose, and invari- 
able good sense. 

As a member of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences, Sybel edited the Polttical 
Correspondence of Frederick the Great. 
For many years he acted as a member 
of the commission which supervises the 
publication of the Monumenta Germanica. 
In 1859 he established the Historische 
Zeitschrift, of which he retained until 
his death the chief editorial control. 


Munroe Smith. 


* For a statement of the character and value of 
the work done in the Prussian archives under 
Sybel’s direction, see H. L. Osgood, “ The Prus- 
sian Archives,” Political Science Quarterly, Sep- 
tember, 1893. 


A SONG OF THE ROSY-CROSS. 


He who measures gain and loss, 
When he gave to thee the Rose, 
Gave to me alone the Cross ; 
Where the blood-red blossom blows 
In a wood cf dew and moss, 
There thy wandering pathway goes, 
Mine where waters brood and toss ; 
Yet one joy have I, hid close, 
He who measures gain and loss, 
When he gave to thee the Rose, 
Gave to me alone the Cross. 


W. B. Yeats. 
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BOOKS AND CULTURE. 


se 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


IX.—PERSONALITY. 


‘It is undeniable,’’ says Matthew Ar- 
nold, ‘‘ that the exercise of a creative 
power, that a free creative activity is the 
highest function of man ; itis proved to 
be so by man’s finding in it his true hap- 
piness.”’ If this be true, and the heart 
of man apart from all testimony affirms 
it, then the great books not only embody 
and express the genius and vital knowl- 
edge of the race which created them, 
but they are the products of the highest ac- 
tivity of man in the finest moments of his 
life. They represent a high felicity no 
less than a noble gift; they are the 
memorials of a happiness which may 
have been brief, but which, while it last- 
ed, had a touch of the divine in it; for 
men are never nearer divinity than in 
their creative impulses and moments. 
Homer may have been blind, but if he 
composed the epics which bear his name 
he must have known moments of purer 
happiness than his most fortunate con- 
temporary ; Dante missed the lesser 
comforts of life, but there were hours of 
transcendent joy in his lonely career. 
For the highest joy of which men taste 
is the full, free, and noble putting forth 
of the power that isin them ; no mo- 
ments in human experience are so thrill- 
ing as those in which a man’s soul goes 
out from him into some adequate and 
beautiful form of expression. In the 
act of creation a man incorporates his 
own personality into the visible world 
about him, and in a true and noble 
sense gives himself to his fellows. When 
an artist looks at his work he sees him- 
self ; he has performed the highest task 
of which he is capable, and fulfilled the 
highest purpose for which he was planned 
by an artist greater than himself. 

The rapture of the creative mood and 
moment is the reward of the little group 
whose touch on any kind of material is 
imperishable. It comes when the spell 
of inspired work is on them, or in the 
moment which follows immediately on 
completion and before the reaction of 
depression, which is the heavy penalty 
of the artistic temperament, has set in. 


My Srupy Fire,’’ ‘‘SHort Strupigs IN LITERATURE,’’ ETC. 


Balzac knew it in that frenzy of work 
which seized him for days together ; 
and Thackeray knew it, as he confesses, 
when he had put the finishing touches 
on that striking scene in which Rawdon 
Crawley thrashes Lord Steyne within an 
inch of his wicked life. The great nov- 
elist, who happened also to be a great 
writer, knew that the whole scene in 
conception and execution was a stroke 
of genius. But while this supreme rap- 
ture belongs to a chosen few, it may be 
shared by all those who are ready to 
open the imagination to its approach. 
It is one of the great rewards of the art- 
ist that while other kinds of joy are often 
pathetically short-lived, his joy, having 
brought forth enduring works, is, in a 
sense, imperishable. And it not only 
endures ; it renews itself in kindred mo- 
ments and experiences which it bestows 
upon those who approach it sympatheti- 
cally. There are lines in the Divine 
Comedy which thrill us to-day as they 
must have thrilled Dante; there are 
passages in the Shakspearian plays and 
sonnets which make a riot in the blood 
to-day as they doubtless set the poet's 
pulses beating three centuries ago. The 
student of literature, therefore, finds in 
its noblest works not only the ultimate 
results of race experience and the char- 
acteristic quality of race genius, but the 
highest activity of the greatest minds in 
their happiest and most expansive mo- 
ments. In this commingling of the best 
that is in the race and the best that is in 
the individual lies the mystery of that 
double revelation which makes every 
work of art a disclosure not only of the 
nature of the man behind it, but of all 
men behind him. In this commingling, 
too, is preserved the most precious de- 
posit of what the race has been and 
done, and of what the man has seen, felt, 
and known. In the nature of things no 


educational material can be _ richer ; 
none so fundamentally expansive and 
illuminative. 

This contact with the richest person- 
alties the world has produced is one of 
the deepest sources of culture ; for noth- 
ing is more truly educative than asso- 
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ciation with persons of the highest intel- 
ligence and power. Whenaman recalls 
his educational experience, he finds that 
many of his richest opportunities were 
not identified with subjects or systems 
or apparatus, but with teachers. There 
is fundamental truth in Emerson’s dec- 
laration that it makes very little differ- 
ence what you study, but that it is in 
the highest degree important with whom 
you study. There flows from the living 
teacher a power which no text-book can 
compass or contain—the power of lib- 
erating the imagination and setting the 
student free to become an original in- 
vestigator. Text-books supply meth- 
ods, information, and discipline ; teach- 
ers impart the breath of life by giving 
us inspiration and impulse. Now, the 
great books are different from all other 
books in their possession of this myste- 
rious vital force ; they are not only text- 
books by reason of the knowledge they 
contain, but they are also books of life 
by reason of the disclosure of personal. 
ity which they make. The student of 
Faust receives from that drama not only 
the poet’s interpretation of man’s life in 
the world, but he is also brought under 
the spell of Goethe’s personality and, in 
a real sense, gets from his book that 
which his friends got from the man. 
This is not true of secondary books ; it 
is true only of first-hand books. Sec- 
ondary books are often products of 
skill, pieces of well-wrought but entire- 
ly self-conscious craftsmanship ; first- 
hand books are always the expression of 
what is deepest, most original, and dis- 
tinctive in the nature which produces 
them. In such books, therefore, we get 
not only the skill, the art, the knowl- 
edge; we get, above all, the man. 
There is added to what he has to give 
us of thought or form the inestimable 
boon of his companionship. 

The reality of this element of person- 
ality and the force for culture which re- 
sides in it are clearly illustrated bya 
comparison of the works of Plato with 
those of Aristotle. Aristotle was for 
many centuries the first name in philoso- 
phy, and is still one of the greatest ; 
but Aristotle, although a student of the 
principles of the art of literature and a 
critic of deep philosophical insight, was 
primarily a thinker, not an artist. One 
goes to him for discipline, for thought, 
for training in a very high sense ; one 
does not go to him for form, beauty, or 
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personality. It is a clear, distinct, logi- 
cal order of ideas, a definite system 
which he gives us ; not a view of life, a dis- 
closure of the nature of man, a synthesis 
of ideas touched with beauty, dramati- 
cally arranged and set in the atmos- 
phere of Athenian life. For these things 
one goes to Plato, who is not only a 
thinker, but an artist of wonderful gifts ; 
one who so closely and beautifully re- 
lates Greek thought to Greek life that we 
seem not to be studying a system of phil- 
osophy, but mingling with the society of 
Athens in its most fascinating groups 
and at its most significant moments. 
To the student of Aristotle the person- 
ality of the writer counts for nothing ; 
to the student of the Dialogues, on the 
other hand, the personality of Plato 
counts for everything. If we approach 
him as a thinker, it is true, we discard 
everything except his ideas ; but if we 
approach him asa great writer ideas are 
but part of the rich and illuminating 
whole which he offers us. One can im- 
agine a man fully acquainting himself 
with the work of Aristotle and yet re- 
maining almost devoid of culture ; but 
one cannot imagine a man coming into 
intimate companionship with Plato and 
remaining untouched by his rich, repre- 
sentative personality. 

From such a companionship some- 
thing must flow besides an enlargement 
of ideas or a development of the power 
of clear thinking ; there must flow also 
the stimulating and illuminating im- 
pulse of a fresh contact with a great na- 
ture ; there must result a certain libera- 
tion of the imagination, a certain widen- 
ing of experience, a certain ripening of 
the mind of the student. The beauty 
of form, the varied and vital aspects of 
religious, social, and individual char- 
acter, the splendour and charm of a nobly 
ordered art in temples, speech, manners, 
and dress, the constant suggestion of 
the deep humanism behind that art and 
of the freshness and reality of all its 
forms of expression—these things are as 
much and as great a part of the Dia- 
fogues as the thought ; and they are full 
of that quality which enriches and ripens 
the mind that comes under their influ- 
ence. In these qualities of his style 
quite as much as in his ideas is to be 
found the real Plato, the great artist, 
who refused to consider philosophy as 
an abstract.creation of the mind, exist- 
ing, so far as man is concerned, apart 
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from the mind which formulates it ; but 
who saw life in its totality and made 
thought luminous and real by disclosing 
it at all points against the background 
of the life, the nature, and the habits of 
the thinker. This is the method of cul- 
ture as distinguished from that of schol- 
arship ; and this is also the disclosure of 
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the personality of Plato as distinguished 
from his philosophical genius. Who- 
ever studies the Dialogues with his heart 
as well as with his mind comes into per-. 
sonal relations with the richest mind of 
antiquity. 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 


A NEMESIS FOR CRITICS. 


The dinner had reached its end—a re- 
markably good dinner it was, too. The 
cat-like waiter, after setting out the 
demi-tasses, had placed a dainty little 
silver lamp between us and had disap- 
peared. Inthe opposite corner the sea- 
coal sent forth a soft glow that gleamed 
cheerily on the pictures hanging in ar- 
tistic irregularity upon the dusky wall. 
The Successful Author selected a long, 
thin cigar from the box before him, and 
lighting it in the flame of the lamp, 
leaned back in his big leathern chair 
with the benignant look of one who has 
dined well and for whom, therefore, Fate 
has no ill in store. 

I thought it a propitious moment to 
speak of the great success of his latest 
book, which every one was reading. It 
had been told me that he disliked any 
mention of such things, but nevertheless 
I ventured to say a word of congratula- 
tion. He listened to me with no sign 
of impatience. 

** Yes,’”’ he said at last, very much as 
though he were speaking of another 
man’s affairs—‘‘ yes, it has done very 
well—wonderfully well. I believe the 
sale of it has run up to some forty thou- 
sand copies, and that it is still selling. 
A French translation came out last 
week, and some one is going to put it 
into German. That is really as much 
as one could reasonably ask for.’’ 

He was so quiet, so impersonal about 
it, that he piqued my curiosity. I am 
always curious about the working of au- 
thors’ minds, anyhow. 

‘* Anybody would suppose that it 
didn’t interest you,’’ I said. ‘* Doesn’t 
a success of that kind give you a sort of 
thrill—a keen sense of pleasure? I 
should think it would.’’ 

“Oh, one is pleased, of course ; but 
by the time that one is enough of an 


old hand to score successes, he has got 
beyond the point when he has any par- 
ticular emotions from them. So far as 
my experience goes, the only authors 
who get any thrills out of their works 
are the lucky people whose first books 
succeed—people who leap into fame— 
and there are precious few of those. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and Rudyard Kip- 
ling are about the only ones in our gen- 
eration that I can think of.”’ 

‘“‘And yourself. I remember well 
enough the stir your first book made.”’ 

‘* My first novel—yes; but not my 
first book. You didn’t know that I had 
published anything but novels? Well, 
that’s a proof of what I was saying, 
that I’m not one of the lucky ones who 
score successes at the start, and win 
the big prize in the lottery at the first 
drawing. Dear me, one’s first book! 
What a rare and wonderful thing to any 
author is his first book! How he works 
over it, and caresses it, and gives it a 
million little touches, and dreams of it, 
and wakes up in the night and pictures 
its coming triumph! How thrilling are 
the proof-sheets when they first come to 
him! When the first complete copy of 
it actually arrives he wants to shout 
aloud and dance a wardance. He 
has fledged out into authorship, and 
he walks on air—he is agod. And then 
when he finds that no one reads it, and 
that even his next-door neighbour has 
never heard of it—then he falls so far 
down from his golden heights that he 
never quite climbs up to them again. 

‘** Now in my own case, looking back 
on my first attempt, there was no rea- 
son why it should have made a great 
hit. It was not fiction, nor a book that 


would naturally be especially popular, 
yet I really think it ought to have had 
some little success in its way ; and evena 
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little success would have meant so much 
tomethen! It was a work of research, 
and it really embodied a very good idea. 
You wouldn't believe the amount of la- 
bour and study and thought that I put 
into it. But it never sold well enough 
to pay the publisher for making the 
plates. It fell absolutely flat.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps it was too good for the 
public,’’ I said, rather feebly. 

‘* Nothing is too good for the public. 
That is a. saying with which people who 
fail try to excuse a coup mangué. No, 
my first book was murdered—killed at 
its birth by a confounded reviewer.”’ 

This made me smile internally. It 
sounded so much like a very young au- 
thor, and not at all like a literary vet- 
eran. 

‘** But can a single adverse review kill 
a book ?”’ I could not help asking. 

‘That depends. Itkilled mine. You 
see, the book was one that contained a 
good deal of special knowledge. It was 
almost technical, and rather too much so 
for the average reviewer. Consequently 
the general run of them held off fora 
time, and the first notice of it appeared 
in the State. Now, as you know, the 
State is a very high-class weekly publi- 
cation. Its reviews are supposed to be 
—and generally are—from the pens of 
specialists. Well, the writer who re- 
viewed my unfortunate production sim- 
ply wrote a few rather tolerantly con- 
temptuous lines about it and passed it 
by. All the other reviews and maga- 
zines took their cue from this, not having 
any special knowledge on the subject, 
and either passed over it altogether, or 
else simply repeated the Sfate’s opinion 
in different language. The book never 
got a fair consideration at all.”’ 

‘* Oh, well,’’ I said, ‘‘ I suppose every 
one suffers in that way at some time or 
another. There isn’t any help for it, of 
course.”’ 

‘* But why ‘of course’? That raises 
the whole question, doesn’t it, of the re- 
sponsibility. of critics? I don’t see the 
‘of course’ at all. For instance, in re- 
viewing that book of mine, what did the 
critic say? Why he said that the work 
before him, while happy in its choice of 
subject, ‘ was not to be considered seri- 
ously, because the writer had not quali- 
fied himself by any preliminary study 
and research.’ Now this was just the 
one criticism that could kill the book, 
because lack of preliminary study was 
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the one fault that would make the 
whole thing worthless.”’ 

‘* Oh, well, one can’t quarrel with the 
personal opinion of a reviewer. Of 
course, the opinion may be altogether 
incorrect ; yet if he holds it, what are 
you to do ?”’ 

** Yes, but this was not a question of 
opinion at all, but one of fact. If he 
had criticised the style, or objected to 
the logic of the conclusions, or de- 
nounced the dangerous tendency of the 
argument—all this would have been a 
matter of opinion, and therefore unas- 
sailable. But when he said that I had 
made no preliminary study of the sub- 
ject, he simply wrote down what was 
demonstrably untrue. As a matter of 
fact, I had given the subject a most 
thorough study. I had read all the lit- 
erature that bore upon it (it was an his- 
torical topic), I had even spent some 
eighteen months in Berlin and Paris 
among the original sources, and the 
thing had been constantly before my 
mind for five or six years. This criti- 
cisth was, therefore, not only false, but 
could be proven so.”’ 

‘* Well, granting that it could, what 
then ?”’ 

‘‘Why, simply this. By publishing 
that hasty condemnation, and thus killing 
the sale of the book, my critic laid him- 
self open, I hold, to legal prosecution. 
Take a parallel case outside the sphere 
of literature. Suppose I have a coun- 
try house that I wantto sell. The local 
newspaper, let us say, speaks of it asa 
house of no architectural merit, and built 
on the worst site for getting a good view ; 
it makes fun of the colour of the blinds, 
and says that the effect of the whole is 
incongruous and absurd. So far I have 
no remedy, for those things are matters 
of opinion. But suppose it goes on to 
say that the drainage of the house is de- 
fective, that the plumbing is unsanitary, 
and the neighbourhood malarious — 
those are statements involving ques- 
tions of fact, and can be disproved ; and 
as they seriously damage the value of 
my property, I can bring suit against the 
author of those falsehoods and recover 
damages. Now why should it be other- 
wise in literature? I have a book to 
sell, into which I have put valuable time, 
labour, and effort. It is just as much 
property as a house ; and if a reviewer 
makes false statements calculated to 
affect the value of that property, why 
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should I not equally recover damages ? 
If he may not steal my book, neither 
may he wantonly impair its value. And 
this is just as true of artistic and dramatic 
criticism as of any other. A critic may 
find fault with the subject, or the treat- 
ment, or the colouring of a picture, and 
he is well within his rights ; but if he 
says it is out of drawing, then let him 
be careful, for he is making a statement 
for which he can be brought to book. 
And so if he writes of an actor that he 
has not got up his lines, or of an oper- 
atic débutante that she flatted her notes, 
he is saying this at his peril !’’ 

** But how would you propose to call 
the critic to account ?”’ 

‘*Simply by having authors, for in- 
stance, combine for their own protec- 
tion, and after raising a sufficiently 
large fund for the purpose, appoint a 
standing committee to investigate all 
complaints made by any writer against 
reviewers who misstate facts in their pub- 
lished criticisms. The committee should 
sue every such reviewer, just as Feni- 
more Cooper sued his newspaper ene- 
mies, and they should follow it up as he 


A MARGINAL NOTE. 


A poet’s volume open in my hand, 

I read his words the while the mighty sea 

Sang in a drowsy undertone to me 
Outstretched in ease upon the smooth white sand. 
All through the afternoon across the land 

A soft, west wind brought hints of melody— é 

Message of bird and whispering of tree— 
Dropping them lightly down upon the strand. 


Lyrics and Sonnets—on and on I read, 
Unto the music ever listening, 

Nor knowing whether sea or west wind said 
In measured rhyme the memorable thing, 

Or yet if ’twere the poet’s voice instead ; 
But this I knew—’twas joy to hear them sing ! | 


did until it dawns upon those gentry 
that property in a book is just as sacred 
as any other property, and that literary 
libel is just as punishable as any other 
At first it would be regarded as 
a huge joke; but after a few reviewers 
had been made to pay a hundred dollars 
or so for the pleasure of slating an author 
whose work they have only half read, 
they would begin to think it rather an 
expensive luxury, and would take their 
métier as seriously as they ought to do.”’ 

The Successful Author chuckled at 
the scheme that he had evolved, and as 
he finished his cigar, stretched himself 
luxuriously as though he hugely relished 
the prospect of a literary vendetta. It 
was growing late, and I had to come 
away, leaving him still laughing softly 
by the fire; but as I walked down the 
street, it occurred to me to write his no- 
tions down to warn the Bludyers of the 
press that the time may be near at hand 
when they will actually have to know a 
little something about the books whose 
fortunes they so lightly undertake to 
make or mar. 
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Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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LONDON LETTER. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 


The impression prevails in publishing 
circles that the new season is to be a 
good one. It is certain that trade is 
improving, and authors and publishers 
expect to share in the good things com- 
ing. But, as a rule, the new lists are 
less attractive than usual, and in some 
cases they are singularly and disappoint- 
ingly brief. This applies, for example, 
to the lists of Messrs. A. and C. Black 
and Messrs. Chatto and Windus, not to 
speak of other firms. Can it be that 
some publishers at least were not pre- 
pared for the revival, and decided that 
a cautious policy was advisable? It is 
tolerably certain that the lists so far as 
published do not give a complete idea 
of what we may expect, and that there 
are some surprises coming, I am in a 
position to say. 

To begin with fiction, Dr. Conan 
Doyle has just issued his Stark Munro 
Letters, which ran through the pages of 
the /dler. A new book by Dr. Doyle is 
no longer an event, and it may be 
doubted whether he has not consider- 
ably lost ground since the days of his 
great popularity. Neither Zhe Stark 
Munro Letters nor Round the Red Lamp is 
worthy of him, although it is needless 
to say that both bear evident marks of 
his great ability. The notices of Zhe 
Stark Munro Letters are not unkind, but 
there is a general sense of disappoint- 
ment. Dr. Doyle’s medical knowledge 
does not help him. To use the secrets 
of the doctor wisely in fiction immense 
refinement and tact are necessary, and 
these are not Dr. Doyle’s strong points. 
Neither does he shine as theologian or 
philosopher, though in his last book he 
makes incursions into their domains. 
It is, of course, interesting to see what 
a man like Dr. Doyle thinks of such 
subjects, but his best friends are of 
opinion that he is writing too quickly 
and turning out work too carelessly. 
His great gift of story-telling does not 
get fair play when it fails to give to the 
work the last labour and polish of which 
he is capable. 


Mr. Hardy has at last settled on a 


title for his new book; /ude the Ob- 


scure is his final selection. Those who 
have read the story in Harper’s must 
read it again in volume form; the 
changes are considerable and structural. 
There is a general unanimity amongst 
the novelists that Mr. Hardy is their 
master, and a large circulation may evi- 
dently be expected for his latest book. 
Mr. Kipling gives us nothing but a sec- 
ond Jungle Book. He was to publish a 
volume of ballads, but influenced possi- 
bly by the very unfavourable criticisms 
made on his recent poetical contribu- 
tions to the Pall Mail Gazette, he has de- 
cided to wait a year. Mr. Kipling has 
undoubtedly lost ground in England, 
but he does not seem to be writing too 
much. Mr. Andrew Lang’s tale, 4 
Monk of Fife, is considered by Mr. 
Crockett to be an admirable adventure 
story, and likely to be a great popu- 
lar success. Mr. Crockett himself has 
just issued Zhe Men of the Moss-Hags, 
which has been running through Good 
Words here, and promises to be very 
popular. Mr. Stanley Weyman holds 
his public. His volume of short stories, 
From the Memoirs of a Minister of France, 
has reached at the time of writing a 
sale of 15,000 copies. Mr. Hall Caine 
has no book this autumn, but his former 
novels are being issued in six-shilling 
volumes with prefaces. Mr. Hall 
Caine’s next story will appear, I be- 
lieve, in the Windsor Magazine here, and 
in Munsey’s Magazine in America. Mr. 
Quiller-Couch hoped this year to pub- 
lish a complete novel of the usual size. 
He has been induced, however, to use 
his materials for a story which will ap- 
pear in Yuletide, Messrs. Cassell’ s Christ- 
mas annual. Hewill also issue another 
collection of short stories, a book of 
criticisms, and another of fairy tales. 
Mr. Anthony Hope has work in hand 
which is said to be equal to his best, but 
Mr. Hope writes so much that not even 
the most dogmatic bookman will affirm 
certainly what was his last work. Mr. 
Barrie publishes nothing this year, but 
has, however, .finished at last his tale, 
Sentimentcl Tommy, which will commence 
in Scribner’s for January. An English 
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magazine has been endeavouring to se- 
cure the serial rights here, but whether 
successfully or not I cannot at present 
say. Sentimental Tommy deals with child 
life, and leaves the hero at the age of 
fifteen. It will probably be followed 
byasequel. The atmosphere of Thrums 
is said to breathe through it. Ian Mac- 
,laren’s new book, The Days of Auld Lang 
Syne, will, I venture to predict, be the 
most popular book of the season. Itisin 
every respect equal to its predecessor, 
and is sure to command an immense 
sale. The author has been busy with 
his new story, Kate Carnegie, which is to 
appear in the Woman at Home during 
1896. He has been spending part of 
his holidays among the scenes of the 
new tale. 

Altogether this may be looked upon 
as fairly satisfactory. I do not see at 
present any sign of a new writer capti- 
vating the public during this year, but 
one never knows. It is seldom that two 
years pass without a new star rising. 
The three-volume novel has been almost 
stamped out, but Messrs. Bentley have 
made a bold effort to fight the libraries. 
I doubt whether they will be successful. 
Mudie and Smith have greatly profited 
by the six-shilling novel, having had a 
much better year since it became the 
vogue. Iam told that they refused to 
subscribe for a single copy of a recent 
three-volume novel by a popular au- 
thoress. The sale of three-volume nov- 
els to the outside public is too small to 
make the experiment remunerative. 

Turning to the field of biography, 
some interesting books are promised. 
By far the most attractive should be the 
Letters of Matthew Arnold. Their publi- 
cation should revive a name which has 
grown comparatively dim, though it is 
only seven years since Arnold died. 
The Life of Sir Andrew Clarke, by Canon 
MacColl, should contain some important 
material, but Sir Andrew for all his 
frankness was very reticent and discreet. 
It will probably not appear for some 
time yet. Whether it will throw full 
light on the painful circumstances of 
Sir Andrew’s birth and childhood re- 
mains to be seen. Mr. George Saints- 
bury’s History of Nineteenth-Century Lit- 
erature will be sure to be exceedingly 
good and suggestive. The present wri- 


ter, along with Mr. Thomas J. Wise, the 
eminent bibliographer, has prepared for 
publication the first volume of Literary 
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Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century: Con- 
tributions towards a Literary History of 
the Period. It ison the plan of Nichol’s 
well-known Literary Anecdotes of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, and will, it is hoped, con- 
tain much material useful to future 
writers. While the great figures of the 
century have not been neglected, special 
attention has been paid to writers of 
whom no adequate biography exists. 
Some of the best known of English lit- 
erary men are giving their assistance in 
the venture. We are to have two Catho- 
‘lic biographies of importance, one of 
Cardinal Manning, by Mr. Purcell, part 
of which has already appeared in the 
Dublin Review. The other is Zhe Life 
of Cardinal Wiseman. This seems a be- 
lated book, but in the hands of Mr. Wil- 
frid Ward it is sure to be attractive. 
Mr. Heinemann is to publish a-transla- 
tion of Renan’s Memoirs. The Life and 
Letters of John Nichol, \ate Professor of 
English Literature in the University of 
Glasgow, will be edited by Professor 
Knight, of St. Andrews, and J. Pringle 
Nichol. In his early days, Nichol was 
closely associated with Swinburne, and 
they issued a periodical together, the 
numbers of which are now extremely 
rare. In poetry, by far the most im- 
portant book will be the posthumous 
poems of Miss Rossetti. I understand 
that her brother has found no fewer 
than three hundred, and that in his 
judgment they are fully equal to the 
best hitherto published. This is good 
news, and promises a substantial addi- 
tion to English literature. 

In theology, the most popular book 
will be that of Professor George Adam 
Smith on the minor prophets, or, as Pro- 
fessor Smith calls it, Zhe Book of the 
Twelve Prophets. He dislikes the word 
‘‘minor.”’ The exposition is a work of 
extraordinary vivacity, and promises to 
become as well known as the same au- 
thor’s Jsaiah. Another work of impor- 
tance will be Professor W. M. Ramsay’s 
St. Paul as a Traveller and Citizen in Asia 
Minor. The Messrs. Macmillan are is- 
suing a Bible for English readers. The 
text is to be that of the Revised Ver- 
sion, and the volumes will be printed 
like ordinary books. The editor is Pro- 
fessor Moulton. The important /nter- 
national Critical Commentary on the Old 
and New Testament proceeds, three vol- 
umes having been already published. 
More extracts from Professor Hort’s lec- 
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tures are promised by Messrs. Macmil- 
lan, but it is doubtful whether the pub- 
lication of the posthumous works of the 
Cambridge scholars has not already 
been carried quite far enough. The 
lists of the Clarendon Press and the 
Cambridge Press are this year some- 
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what meagre, among the most attrac- 
tive announcement being an introduc- 
tion to the Septuagint from the com- 
petent hands of Dr. H. B. Swete. 


W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Lonpon, September 23, 1895. 


PARIS LETTER. 


That the pen is mightier than the 
sword is a fact generally admitted. It 
now appears that there is something 
mightier than the pen—and that is the 
bicycle. It further appears that the 
bicycling craze accounts for the crise 
du livre, about which book-manufac- 
turers and sellers of every kind, from 
the binder to the author, are so bitterly 
complaining in Paris. That this crisis 
exists is a matter of common knowledge, 
and though no doubt the bicycling mania 
has much to answer for, there are vari- 
ous other causes which are grievously 
affecting the book trade. 

So many ladies now bicycle in France 
—one might better write, so few ladies 
do not now bicycle in France—that those 
who were formerly the best customers 
of the book-shops have now no time for 
reading. Some also prefer to save their 
money for the purchase of the newest 
** pneu,’’ or towards the expenses of a 
tour, and the first expense that a woman 
cuts down is that of books—at least, so 
Parisian booksellers say. The bicycle 
is not, however, to blame entirely for 
the existing ‘‘slump.’’ The authors 
have themselves largely to thank for the 
present state of things, which seems to 
indicate a tardy if effectual revolt against 
the kind of wares which the manufac- 
turers of literature have for so many 
years past been forcing on the French 
public. Doubtless the introduction of 
sports, the spread of the fashion of tak- 
ing abundant out-of-door exercise, and 
the consequent general elevation of tone, 
both physical and moral, have disgusted 
both men and women with the morbid 
and unhealthy rubbish which in their 
days of degeneration was their spiritual 
pabulum. One can emphatically say 
that this is an excellent sign. 

Then again the cabinet de lecture, or 


circulating library, has been extending in 
France, or rather, I should say, it has of 
late been coming into favour once more, 
for, of course, the circulating library isa 
French invention, and was at one time 
as popular in France as it now is in Eng 
land. But the proprietors of the French 
cabinets de lecture are by no means men 
of such enterprise as are the proprietors 
of similar establishments in London. 
At least, I never heard of even one dozen 
copies of any new book being ordered 
by any French cabinet de lecture. In Eng- 
land, from five hundred to one thousand 
copies of a work bya popular author are 
often subscribed for by each of the big 
libraries. The directeur of a French 
lending library would faint at the bare 
idea of such an investment. 

Then there are the newspapers, which 
in France, far more than in England, 
compete with books. Not only do all 
the dailies publish serial stories—some 
papers even publish two or three serial 
stories simultaneously—but many of 
them, such as Le Journal, the Echo de 
Paris, and the Gil Blas, publish daily 
from one to three short stories by the 
best writers. Then there are the liter- 
ary supplements of the daily papers. 
Most of these are published once a 
week, as the supplements of Ze Figaro, 
the Gil Blas, the Echo de Paris, and the 
Journal, but others are published bi- or 
tri-weekly, as the supplement of Za Zan- 
terne. These supplements supply litera- 
ture, pure or impure, in abundance, at a 
price against which it is impossible for 
the publisher of books to compete. It 
is true that of late most of the matter, 
both literary and pictorial, given in these 
supplements, has been of a very un- 
Lealthy kind—in the case of the tri- 
weekly supplement of Za Zanterne it has 
been garbage pure and simple—and that 
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possibly the reaction to which I have al- 
luded has made itself felt here also ; but, 
on the other hand, such supplements as 
those issued weekly by the proprietors 
of the Petit Journal, the Jntransigeant, 
and the Petit Parisien newspapers, con- 
tain nothing but what is pure and whole- 
some, and, no doubt, the competition of 
these periodicals greatly affects the book- 
publishers. 

Monsieur Albert Cim, in a very inter- 
esting article in the Revue Encyclopédique, 
gives another reason for the existing 
crisis. He blames the publishers them- 
selves, who, he says, inundate the mar- 
ket with their remnants, or “‘ nightin- 
gales,’’ as the French slang has it, and 
mentions that one publishing house 
alone emptied out on to Paris several 
hundred thousand volumes at any price 
they would fetch, merely to clear their 
warehouses. In England these nightin- 
gales usuaily take wing to the butter- 
man or the waste-paper dealer. In 
France, remnants go to special dealers 
at prices which enable these to retail a 
3 franc 50 c. book at forty or fifty cen- 
times, to the evident detriment of the lat- 
est novelty. I know several gentlemen 
in Paris—and every visitor to the French 
capital must have seen them at one time 
or another—who make a very good liv- 
ing by hawking these nightingales round 
the cafés. Who, seated, for instance, 
on the ¢ferrasse of the Café de la Paix, 
has not seen a venerable old man, with 
a long white beard, and a great pile of 
books in his arms, who shouts as he 
offers these for sale, ‘‘ The ruin of the 
publishers! The downfall of the au- 
thors! At forty centimes each. I sell 
them at forty centimes each’’? Many 
of these books are by well-known wri- 
ters, these particular works not having 
** caught on’’ for some reason or other, 
or having been printed in excess of the 
demand for them. The venerable old 


gentleman in question once told me, over. 


an absinthe, that on an average he earned 
twenty francs a day, “‘ which,’’ he cyn- 
ically added, ‘‘ is more than many of you 
men of letters earn.’’ And he was quite 
right. 

Emile Zola’s Rome will not be ready 
till the spring of next year, though it 
will previously appear in serial form in 
Le Journal. Zola, however, always ad- 
vises his friends in confidence not to 
read his stories in their serial form, as 
he always makes many alterations, 


emendations, and additions before they 
appear in volumes. It is the same with 
Hall Caine, who labours hard over his 
proofs of the book, though little, if at 
all, over the newspaper proofs. 

Hall Caine, by the way, next to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, has secured the record 


prices for serial rights in connection . 


with the book which he is now prepar- 
ing. For the English serial rights he 
will receive £ 1500, from America he will 
receive at the rate of three cents a word, 
and fees from other sources will bring 
the total amount realised by the serial 
rights of this new novel up to close upon 
#3000. This is even better than the 
prices which Emile Zola commands. 

Albert Savine will publish a volume 
this season which will delight the lovers 
of Stendhal. It is a new edition of his 
remarkable Wouvelles Jtaliennes, which 
contain much of his best work. M. 
Paul Adam has written a curious pref- 
ace to this book, and this should be very 
interesting reading, as Adam is one of 
Stendhal’s spiritual children, and his 
style is a very fair imitation of Beyle’s 
style, one of thé best imitations of the 
many which Stendhal’s successors have 
attempted. It is not a style which I 
greatly admire, greatly as I admire 
Stendhal ; its aridity being too pro- 
nounced, and the general flavour one of 
affectation. Beyle used to say that he 
always wrote with the Code Napoléon 
open before him, modelling his phrases 
on those in that curtest of codes. Paul 
Adam, by the way, who now holds a 
very enviable position in contemporary 
French literature, first attracted atten- 
tion to himself—he was then only twenty 
years old—with a novel, Chair Nue (the 
title explains much), which landed him 
in the Assize Court.’ In France, how- 
ever, that sort of advertisement often 
helps an author. 

Another book which M. Albert Savine 
will publish shortly is J. Rosny’s new 
novel. One hopes that the two brothers 
who write as ‘“‘J. H. Rosny’’ may at 
last score a popular success. They have 
had great literary success, but not the 
other kind, and they have suffered more 
misery and hardship than any writers 
that I have ever heard of. 

Paul Bourget is in Scotland correcting 
the last proofs of his new novel, Z’/dylle 
Tragigue, which will shortly be published 
by Lemerre, and is being eagerly looked 
forward to by Bourget’s special clientele 




















of ladies and ladies’ men. Another work 
in M. Lemerre’s list for the autumn sea- 
son, which will appeal to a larger pub- 
lic, is the Souvenirs de Jeunesse et Impres- 
sions @’ Artof that great painter, M. Jules 
Breton. The ladies will also be catered 
to by Marcel Prévost’s Lettres de Femmes, 
illustrated by Gerbault, a new edition, 
and by his new novel, Le Jardin Secret. 
These are two works of which I shall 
watch the reception with interest, as in- 
dicative of the extent of the reaction 
against the literature of degeneration to 
which I have alluded. 

The coming season will also see the 
publication of H.R.H. the Duc d’Au- 
male’s great work, ZL’ Histoire des Princes 
de Condé, for which some of us would 
gladly give all the novels ever written. 
Of an historical nature—the last manifes- 
tations of the Napoleonic craze—are also 
Maréchal Davout’s Journal de la Cam- 
pagne de Prusse 1806-1807,—which 
should help to soothe the irritation of 
the French at recent manifestations in 
Germany—and the Letters of the Duchess 
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de Broglie, edited by the Duc de Broglie. 
All these works will be published by 
Messrs. Calmann Lévy, whose list also 
contains Gounod’s Mémoires d'un Artiste, 
and a new book by Pierre Loti, entitled 
La Galilée. Lovers of Gounod’s music 
will read with interest his account of the 
first performance of Faust, which was 
hissed off the stage on that occasion. 
Massenet, the composer, who was play- 
ing in the orchestra at the time, has 
often told me of this memorable per- 
formance, and of his great indignation 
with the public. ‘‘I wanted to jump 
out into the stalls,’’ he says, ‘‘ and smash 
my trombone over their thick heads.”’ 

Jeanniot, the artist, has illustrated a 
complete edition of Paul Dérouléde’s 
Poésies Militaires, which will shortly be 
published by Calmann Lévy. Octave 
Feuillet has prepared a second volume 
of his Souvenirs Personnels. The first 
volume was a great success. 


Robert H. Sherard. 
123 BOULEVARD MAGENTA, Paris. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE NOVELS OF TWO JOURNALISTS.* 


The question whether journalism 
helps or hinders a writer to create liter- 
ature has recently been discussed by the 
local press with fresh interest, and the 
discussion is likely to continue for a 
long time, inasmuch as the controversial- 
ists seek to reach general conclusions 
where no general conclusion can be 
reached. Meantime, two novels from 
newspaper men of New York furnish a 
contribution to the revival of the sub- 
ject, whether or not they be accepted as 
proof on the one side or the other. The 
authors, Mr. Stephen Crane and Mr. 
Edward W. Townsend, are both en- 
gaged in active journalism, and in the 
work which first distinguishes them from 
the army of anonymous writers there 
is a degree of resemblance. Each in 
his first work of fiction deals with the 


* A Daughter of the Tenements. By Edward 
E. Townsend. Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. 
New York: Lovell, Coryell & Co. $1.75. 

The Red Badge of Courage. By Stephen 
Crane. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00, 


slums, finding the light of his art in the 
shadows of the under-world which his 
profession forced him to penetrate. 
Maggie, a Girl of the Streets, Mr. Crane’s 
first expression of the deep feeling of 
life thus imbibed is among the saddest 
books in our language. Mr. Townsend, 
writing from the same _ standpoint, 
touches these terrible problems with 
alleviating humour, thus increasing 
rather than lessening the conviction of 
his sympathy and earnestness. Smiles 
at ‘‘ Chimmie Fadden’s’’ extravagances 
serve to make more acute the pathos of 
his early life, as the readiest laughter lies 
always closest to the quickest tears. So 
far the literary careers of the two journal- 
ists may be said to have run on some- 
what parallel lines; but in their new 
books they part company widely, one 
taking a different theme and the other 
a different manner. It is afar cry from 
the field in which Mr. Crane first ap- 
peared to The Red Badge of Courage, his 
last book—so very far indeed that he 


seems to have lost himself as well as 











his reader. Mr. Townsend still holds 
to the Bowery as the central scene of 
his new novel, A Daughter of the Tene- 
ments, but his manner 1s essentially dif- 
ferent. It is a serious work, wanting 
the whimsical fun that made his first 
book delightful and the inimitable slang 
that made it unique. Nor is it distinct- 
ively local as his previous work was; 
the Battery is not its boundary, and 
the characters are not all products of 
Mulberry Bend. Its scope is as wide 
as the continent, stretching from New 
York to San Francisco, touching high 
as well as low life, and reaching from 
one generation to another. There isa 
rush in the movement of the story that 
sweeps one along almost compensating 
for the lack of the finer literary quality, 
which might have made the current 
smoother without lessening its force. 
Having a good strong story to tell, 
Mr, Townsend has told it through some 
three hundred pages much as he would 
have set it down with his pencil in col- 
umns. And, although such writing can 
scarcely be called literature, it has a 
value and gives, in this case certain- 
ly, an impression of reality that bet- 
ter work sometimes fails to convey. 
This effect is difficult to define, but it is 
somewhat like listening to the simple 
telling of an actual human experience. 
In the sympathetic atmosphere, thus un- 
consciously created, the characterisation 
is also well affected in some equally un- 
accountable manner, for there is little 
description and scarcely an attempt at 
analysis. The character of Teresa the 
dancer is perhaps most completely re- 
alised. The opening scene, in which 
she first appears, is also distinct ; the 
flurry of departure behind the scene 
after the play is over ; the fall of Teresa 
on the stairs, and her cry—not for her 
own suffering, but for her baby. That 
is the keynote of the story : the mother- 
love that would gather the earth and 
heaven under the feet of the child, that 
suffers and sacrifices and slaves and sins 
if need be. The type is rare, but it ex- 
ists—a terrible, beautiful, fierce, divine 
thing. Teresa impersonates it; endur- 
ing her husband’s cruelty, though in- 
different to him, for the sake of the 
child ; caring little for his final deser- 
tion, since he leaves herthe child. This 
is the character which dominates the 
story, contrary assumably to the author’s 
intention. His heroine, Teresa’s daugh- 
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ter, never becomes, even after reaching 
womanhood, more than the vaguest lay- 
figure, useful to hang socialistic theories 
upon. Fortunately there are a number 
of these to be thus disposed of. In the 
first chapter, when the dancer cries out 
in terror lest she be robbed of her baby, 
the Society which takes the children of 
the poor from them by force is boldly 
attacked. The child is protected against 
the Society by political influence, and 
in showing how so mighty a force is in- 
voked to care for such an atom of obscure 
humanity the author makes interesting 
revelation of a certain element in tene- 
ment life which the upper world gener- 
ally little suspects. This is the close, 
controlling connection between politics 
and the private lives, the homes of 
the masses. The force is felt in other 
parts of the story, and may be said in- 
deed to pervade it as the ruling power 
over the destinies of most of the charac- 
ters. This ward ‘‘ Boss,’’ whom these 
benighted beings of the slums perhaps 
never see, thus becomes their Provi- 
dence. It is he who gives his Irish tool 
strength to take the baby from the po- 
lice and to keep it till its mother is well. 
It is he who gives his Italian tool such 
business prosperity that the latter thinks 
of settling in life and taking Teresa— 
regardless of the runaway husband— 
for a common-law wife. It is he who 
through his Irish tool subsequently set- 
tles the vexed question of this common- 
law marriage—from the Bowery point 
of view. No question, however, is 
vexed or of any importance to the danc- 
er except in so far as it touches the 
welfare of the child, and the conditions 
upon which she consents to marry the 
Italian all look solely to that. These 
terms as she enumerates them throw an 
appalling light on the lives of the tene- 
ments. They must never, she stipulates, 
live in less than two rooms, one of which 
must be her daughter’s ; they must never 
take lodgers, notwithstanding they have 
two rooms. The child must never be 
bound to a sweater; she must go to 
school until she is fourteen ; a dollara 
week must be put in the bank to send 
her to Italy to learn dancing. The 
Italian cries out in amazement, asking 
if the child be a princess and he a mil- 
lionaire that such unheard-of demands 
are made. But a man in love with a 
pretty woman always consents to the 
unreasonable, and the young mother 
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has her way. Day and night the child 
is never allowed out of her sight. To 
bring her up as a lady is the sole object 
of the mother’s existence. To reach 
this aim, she lays hold of every helpful 
influence, and there is a pathetic pic- 
ture of her search for a charity school 
where the child may be taught by “ real 
ladies,’’ whom. she can hope to reach 
in no other way, and thus- learn their 
manners. As the girl learns she grows, 
blooming into premature womanhood, 
like a large, dark, red rose. The 
teacher, realising the peril that the girl's 
beauty adds to her situation, tries to 
lift her above it, by making her a teach- 
er like herself. But the mother resists 
with a mixture of gratitude, jealousy, 
and suspicion. The girl is to bea great 
dancer—what could be greater than 
that? True, the way is not quite clear: 
the vision of Italy has faded ; who can 
save a dollar a week in Mulberry Bend ? 
But there are masters in New York, and 
again, by means of the powerful politi- 
cal lever, a place is found for the girl 
in the ballet. It is all one to her 
whether she teach, or dance, or do noth- 
ing so long as the Irishman’s handsome 
son is near. When she makes a formal 
and successful début, and lovers galore 
appear, this innocent love affair assumes 
a new and tragic aspect. The work 
itself, in fact, suddenly changes here, 
and the simplicity, which redeemed the 
earlier part of the story, disappears. A 
false, artificial manner, running at once 
into sensationalism, takes its place. All 
the common elements of the lurid melo- 
drama are forthwith invoked. The vil- 
lain abducts the heroine ; the hero res- 
cues her ; the mother attempts to assas- 
sinate the villain; mysterious papers, 
found in the sole of a Chinaman’s shoe, 
give the villain his deserts; a great 
fortune from the runaway husband and 
father makes the final happy dénoument. 

A work more unlike the foregoing 
than The Red Badge of Courage it is 
scarcely possible to imagine. Whereas 
Mr. Townsend’s is all story, Mr. Crane’s 
is no story at all. The latter may per- 
haps be best described as a study in 
morbid emotions and distorted external 
impressions. The short, sharp sen- 
tences hurled without sequence give 
one the feeling of being pelted from 
different angles by hail—hail that is 
hot. The reader longs to plead like 
Tony Lumpkin, that the author will 


“not keep dinging it, dinging it into 
one so.’’ The few scattered bits of 
description are like stereopticon views, 
insecurely put on the canvas. And 
yet there is on the reader’s part a 
distinct recognition of power—misspent 
perhaps—but still power of an unusual 
kind. As if further to confuse his in- 
tense work, Mr. Crane has given it a 
double meaning—always a dangerous 
and usually a fatal method in literature. 
The young soldier, starting out to face 
his first trial by fire, may be either an 
individual or man universal ; the battle 
may be either the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness or the Battle of Life. There is 
virtually but one figure, and his sensa- 
tions and observations during the con- 
flict fill the volume with thoughts and 
images as unreal as a feverish dream. 
The first distant firing he stands with- 
out flinching, brave with the courage of 
inexperience. It is as the strife comes 
closer that he feels a rising doubt of 
his own strength. It is when it closes 
upon him that the agony of fear falls, 

‘*The youth perceived that the time had come. 
He was about to be measured. The flesh over 
his heart felt very thin. He was in a moving box. 
There were iron laws of tradition and law on four 
sides. All he knew was that if he fell down those 
coming behind would tread on him. . . . He had 
not enlisted of his own free will . . . And now 
they were leading him out to be slaughtered. 
Following this came a red rage.” 


Sullenly, desperately he forges to the 
front, because it is easier to face the 
foe than the scorn of a coward. All 
about him men older, stronger, and 
wiser are faltering, failing, and falling, 
as they always are in the battle of the 
spirit and the flesh, and a sudden, divine 
sympathy fills him. ‘‘ He felt the 
subtle battle brotherhood. It was a fra- 
ternity born of the smoke and the dan- 
ger of death.’’ With this recognition 
of the universality of suffering comes a 
certain calmness of endurance. 

‘* He felt a quiet manhood, non-assertive, but a 
sturdy and strong blood. He knew that he would 
no more quail before his guides wherever they 
should point. He had been to touch the great 
death, and found that, after all, it was but the 
great death. He wasa man. So it came to pass 
that as he trudged from the place of blood and 
wrath his soul changed. He came from hot 
ploughshares to prospects of clover tranquillity, 
and it was as if hot ploughshares were not. Scars 
faded to flower.” 


These extracts serve to show that 
whatever the influence journalism may 
or may not have had upon Mr. Crane’s 
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literary training, he does not write like 
a journalist when he undertakes litera- 
ture. It is in truth rather awful to im- 
agine what an old newspaper. editor 
would do with these pages if he wished 
to give the author a memorable lesson 
in what not to do, or, as Dickens says : 
‘“how not to do it.’’ A literary ed- 
itor, on the contrary, would perhaps 
smile on the same pages as he never 
would on those of Mr. Townsend’s; so 
that the wisdom of life in this case, as 
in all others, consists in addressing 
one’s message to the mind that needs 
it. As for these two volumes, the 
root of literature seems to lie in Mr. 
Crane’s ; but the root seems to be terri- 
bly buried, and much in need of being 
assisted into sunlight and a natural, 
normal growth. 
N. H. B. 





THE THIRD NAPOLEON.* 


The wave of Napoleonic reminiscence 
has at last swept beyond the period 
of the first Emperor and reached the 
reign of his nephew and _ successor. 
From many points of view a study of 
Napoleon III. is as interesting and 
as fascinating to the investigator as 
that of the founder of the family ; and 
in a way it is more fruitful, for one can 
now scarcely expect to turn up any ma- 
terial that shall throw new light upon 
the First Empire ; whereas the whole his- 
tory of the other is still to be written. 
It is curious to note also how within the 
past year or two the judgment of the age 
is beginning to modify the verdict, or, 
rather, the verdicts, once passed. upon the 
son of Hortense. We have hitherto 
had two portraits always drawn of him 
—the first that which Kinglake etched 
with the most biting acids, and the sec- 
ond that which Victor Hugo limned. 
The first shows us a _ cold-blooded, 
crafty, cruel schemer, the Napoleon of 
the coup d’ctat, a man who greedily 
sought power at any cost, and who glad- 


ly cemented his bastard Empire with the 


blood of the innocent. The second de- 
picts a mean, petty tyrant, at once feeble 
and fierce, false, cringeing, and base, in 
whom meekness and cowardice were 


* Life in the Tuileries under the Second Em- 
pire. By Anna L. Bicknell. New York: The 
Century Co. $2.25. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. By Pierre De 
Lano. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


equally combined. At the present time 
both these figures are being eliminated 
from the canvas of history, and a figure 
is taking its place there which is, we be- 
lieve, destined to stand to succeeding 
generations as the real Napoleon III. 

Probably the general acceptance of 
this newer conception of a strange and 
pathetic character dates from the pub- 
lication of Zola’s Débdcle, in which the 
form of the fallen emperor appears and 
reappears like that of a mournful spirit 
brooding over the ruin of a great crea- 
tion. There is nothing more touching 
in history—for that alleged novel is in 
reality the most veracious history—than 
the glimpses given there of the defeated 
and despairing monarch, dragged hither 
and thither from the scene of one disas- 
ter to another, with painted face and with 
the mockery of his imperial trappings 
about him, gazing upon the scenes of his 
humiliation with infinite despair. The 
picture touched the heart of France, and 
the old hatred has largely melted away 
in pity. 

M. De Lano, in the volume before us, 
supplies much valuable material for this 
reconstruction of history’s verdict, and 
Miss Bicknell, in a work of a very differ- 
ent character, but with equal opportuni- 
ties for knowing the truth, strikingly 
corroborates the assertions that he 
makes. Taking the two volumes to- 
gether, one gets a most vivid and im- 
pressive view of Napoleon himself and 
of the strange court in which he lived 
and ruled. Miss Bicknell was for nine 
years nominally the governess, but in 
reality the confidential friend, of the fam- 
ily of the Duchesse de Tascher de la 
Pagerie, and as such lived with them in 
the Tuileries, seeing almost daily both 
Napoleon and the Empress Eugénie. 
Her book is filled with anecdote and ob- 
servation, and every line bears out the 
views set forth by M. De Lano of the 
two imperial personages. Wesee Napo- 
leon here revealed as neither the cruel 
usurper of Mr. Kinglake nor as the con- 
temptible ‘‘ Badinguet’’ of Hugo and 
his faction. He stands forth rather as a 
man of most winning pérsonal qualities, 
affectionate, sensitive, an incurable op- 
timist, and always led through his kind- 
ly heart by wills that were stronger than 
his own. Very remarkable, too, is the 
corroboration given by Miss Bicknell’s 
narrative to the study by M. De Lano of 
the Empress Eugénie in the other vol- 
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ume of this series. We see her here 
drawn to the life—cold-hearted, frivo- 
lous, utterly unaware of the duties of 
the great position into which she had 
been unfortunately thrown, and unable 
to play the part with dignity and de- 
corum. We see her flitting about like a 
school-girl, tolerating the most unseem- 
ly follies, yielding to every whim, med- 
dling with matters of State, offending 
the gravest prejudices of the French 
people, and yielding herself at all times 
to the baleful influence of the Princess 
Metternich, who, like a malicious mon- 
key, took pleasure in making the woman 
she secretly despised play the fool and 
mar the fortunes of an Empire. Miss 
Bicknell’s book, whose record is con- 
tinued to the death of both the Emperor 
and the Prince Imperial, is sumptuously 
illustrated with many _ reproductions 
from photographs, including portraits 
of all the principal persons of whose 
daily life she writes. The two books to- 
gether form a very fascinating contribu- 
tion to the history of a remarkable and 
melancholy chapter in the annals of the 
French nation. 





MEADOW-GRASS.* 


We open a volume of New England 
stories to-day far more critically dis- 
posed than we should have been ten 
years ago. New England country life 
has been of late very thoroughly ex- 
ploited in literature; moreover, the 
most distinctive of American authors 
has made the field in a peculiar sense 
her own. Miss Wilkins’s success is a 
result not only of her general creative 
power and the instinct for beauty that 
belongs universally to the artist. It 
rests on the intimate relation between 
her personality and her subject, so that 
she interprets sympathetically the life 
with which she deals and instinctively 
gives it that exquisitely appropriate ex- 
pression which belongs to the finality of 
genius. Miss Wilkins’s reticence of 
manner, the pure and even naked sim- 
plicity of her style, are the genius of 
New England life. Who else can pre- 
sent itso vividly? We havealmost con- 
ferred upon her the right of a monopoly 
to her subject. 

In Miss Brown’s book we have to go 


* Meadow-Grass: Tales of New England Life. 
red Alice Brown. Boston: Copeland & Day. 
1.50. 
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no farther than the somewhat studied 
introduction, ‘‘ Number Five,’’ with its 
opulent vocabulary and emotionalism, 
to miss the excellent plainness of speech 
which Miss Wilkins has wedded to the 
New England story. We find much 
that is pretty and admirable in the 
sketch, but, prejudiced by past stand- 
ards, we are sensitive to the least trace of 
affectation. Again, passing over ‘‘ Fa- 
ther Eli,” a quiet and modest sketch, we 
suspect in the heroine of ‘* After All” a 
note of exaggeration. Lucindy seems 
artificial after Jane Field and the Sallies 
of Humble Romances. And in the same 
way Miss Wadleigh, by being a little 
too preposterously assured, spoils the 
otherwise admirable tale of which she is 
the central figure. Overdoing the ex- 
cellent thing—this is evidently Miss 
Brown’s literary danger. 

Yet with a severer taste, the author 
of Meadow-Grass would probably have 
inherited more of the Puritanic instinct, 
and we grow to think it a matter for 
congratulation that she is not Puritanic 
to the grain. Even when she seems to 
choose for her theme that old-time dra- 
matic motive, the New England con- 
science, and gives us Miss Dorcas iden- 
tifying herself with the woman taken in 
adultery because of her innocently ideal 
affection, or Elvin wrestling awfully with 
the Spirit at Sudleigh Fair, we fancy 
that the author’s avowed motive is not 
her real inspiration. Miss Dorcas steal- 
ing out to the garden where the night is 
‘‘ blossoming, glowing now, abundant,’’ 
that she may breathe the air of her own 
strangely full joy, is a more vivid pic- 
ture than Miss Dorcas on the knees of 
self-mortification ; and the Bohemian 
Dilly, with her love for the summer 
holiday and the “‘ live creeturs,’’ is the 
real excuse for Sudleigh Fair. 

Miss Brown has indeed embodied most 
perfectly in Dilly her own lyric joy 
in country life, the note that perhaps 
most distinguishes her from other wri- 
ters in the feminine school of New Eng- 
land story-tellers. Such a note in Miss 
Wilkins is quite subordinated to her rig- 
idly dramatic intentions ; in Miss Jewett 
it sometimes rises to be an end in itself ; 
but in Miss Brown it is a constant chars 
acteristic and is of a piece with her gen- 
eral capacity forenjoyment. In Meadow- 
Grass there are several stories based on 
the pathetic meagreness, the pathetic 
patiencetof the New England character 
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—‘‘ Father Eli’s Vacation’’ and ‘‘ Gold 
in the Poor House’ among them—but 
these, subtly true in motive though they 
be, have’ a familiar literary aspect. 
Miss Brown’s own story is ‘‘ Hearts- 
ease,’’ a record of an old lady who, 
relegated to the kindly but irksome 
supervision due to her years, reasserts 
her growth in one night of freedom. 


‘*She washed and rinsed the garments, and, 
opening a clothes-horse, spread them out to dry. 
Then she drew a long breath, put out her candle, 
and wandered to the door. The garden lay be- 
fore her, unreal in the beauty of the moonlight. 
Every bush seemed an enchanted wood. The old 
lady went forth, lingering at first, as one too rich 
for choosing ; then witha firmer step. She closed 
the little gate and walked out into the country 
road. She hurried along to the old sign-board 
and turned aside unerringly into a hollow there, 
where she stooped and filled her hands with tansy, 
pulling it up in great bunches and pressing it 
eagerly to her face.” 


“ Heartsease” is one of the most nearly 
perfect of all the stories in the book. 
It has Miss Brown's distinctively lyric 
quality, but it is also simply true and 
quiet in manner. It shows the author, 
whose work is frequently unequal, at her 
best. 

‘‘ Joint Owners in Spain’’ is another 
story that might divide our allegiance. 
** Nancy Boyd’s Last Sermon,’’ with its 
original and astute reading of human 
passion, we rule out, because it is not 
equal to many of the stories in work- 
manship. But the former is executed 
with finished assurance ; the narrative 
is unswerving to its end, and it presents 
us to two of the most delightfully humor- 
ous persons in New England fiction. 
Miss Blair, who “‘ being ‘ high sperited,’ 
like all the Coxes, from whom she 
sprung, had now so tyrannised over the 
last of her series of room-mates, so 
browbeaten and intimidated her, that 
the latter had actually taken to her bed 
with a slow fever of discouragement ;’’ 
and Miss Dyer, ‘‘ athin, colourless wom- 
an and infinitely passive save at those 
times when her nervous system conflict- 
ed with the general scheme of the uni- 
verse.’’ These two in conjunction—and 
we havea story! Indeed, if there is any 
quality in Meadow-Grass more grateful 
than the author’s keen enjoyment of the 
life of beauty, it is her humour, racy 
and unflagging. It overflows in the 
speech of her characters, so that they are 
at times almost too good for real life, 
and it fashions her keen observation and 


her descriptions. ‘‘ There’sa good deal 
o’ pastur’ in some places,"’ says Eli, 
‘‘that ain’t fit for nothin’ but to hold 
the world together.’’ Miss Wilkins’s 
inarticulate souls are hardly more deli- 
cious than these. 

Whither has comparative criticism led 
us? To the usual position of exclaim- 
ing, like Captain Brown when Miss 
Jenkyns measured Pickwick by Rasselas : 
“It is quite a different thing, my dear 
madame.”’ ualities in common with 
the best of New England story-tellers 
belong to Miss Brown. The feminine 
delicacy of perception and purity of 
motive are hers. But in the end it is 
for her individual quality that we wel- 
come her. Zest and poetic exuberance 
are certainly not new to story-telling ; 
but their particular application to New 
England life is not frequent. We are 
glad to be reminded that there are stray 
Bohemians in New England ; that even 
among the lonely old women there 
are feminine Thoreaus. If Miss Brown 
were the typical New Englander, her 
work might be more inevitable, but it 
would lose its peculiar charm. We 
should go on forgetting that the life 
which has been chiefly known in litera- 
ture for the tragedy and humour of its 
limitations has also its genial side. 


Edith Baker Brown. 





MISS GRACE OF ALL SOULS.* 


Miss Grace of All Souls comes to 
American readers with the interest at- 
taching to an unknown writer. The 
author is well known in England as a 
member of the notable Liverpool group, 
which includes Hall Caine, William 
Watson, and Richard Le Gallienne, 
but it is through his latest novel that 
we make his acquaintance. 

This work comes to us informed with 
the newest development of economic, 
political, and socialistic questions. It 
gives unusually eloquent expression of 
that spirit of revolt which, like some 
fiery acid, is eating its way into every 
part of the social fabric. Portentous 
as the feeling which convulsed France 
on the eve of the Revolution, this grow- 
ing discontent, this open resistance to 
established order, is rapidly spreading 

* Miss Grace of All Souls. By William Ed- 
_ Tirebuck. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

1.25. 
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throughout all civilisations both old and 
new, if the signs of the times, both in 
literature and out of it, have any mean- 
ing. The special point of attack, in the 
case of this book, is one of the strong- 
holds of hardship, of wrong and of suf- 
fering—the life of the great coal field 
honeycombing the north of England. 
Here lies the dark background of the 
terrible picture ; among these vast col- 
lieries, wherein thousands of human 
beings spend their lives in subterranean 
darkness, toiling blindly like ants ina 
hill, while a fortunate few—to whom 
these toilers are scarcely more individual 
than ants—bask in the sunlight above. 
Thus the author has chosen as the 
theme of his powerful work the one con- 
dition of life that does more than any 
other, perhaps, to brutalise humanity. 
The characters which he has selected as 
the media for realising his ideas in this 
field are drawn from the' different social 
grades to be found there. These char- 
acters are the vicar of the parish and 
his daughter, the heroine of the story, 
who gives the title to the book; the 
mine owner and his son, who is in love 
with the vicar’s daughter; a collier 
family, which is composed of an aged 
grandfather, of the collier himself, his 
wife, his son, and his daughter—the son 
being another lover of the titular hero- 
ine—together with a number of acces- 
sory characters from the mining class. 
The vicar is of the type of clergyman 
who fills his sacred office as if it were 
some secular profession, and desires no 
change in the established order of things. 
His daughter has a heart and a con- 
science, and they are heavily weighted 
by the suffering about her, which she 
labours to relieve. The owner of the 
mine, a rich ex-member of Parliament, 
tolerates Grace’s arguments and strug- 
gles as the harmless sentimentality of a 
pretty girl, whom he would be pleased 
to have his son marry ; but he steadily 
opposes all innovation, wishing pre- 
vailing conditions to continue unal- 
tered—except to make them more grind- 
ing. His son and successor in Parlia- 
ment is in perfect accord with him upon 
this point, apart from being influenced 
by the vicar’s daughter. And finally 
the family of colliers,; who are most 
conspicuous figures and who exhibit in 
their three generations the type of un- 
murmuring acceptance in the first, of 
blind resistance in the second, . and 
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of intelligent revolt in the third. 
Amid these tumultuous and warring 
elements moves the girl who is the cen- 
tral spirit on her divine mission of rec- 
onciliation, of betterment, and of love. 
Grappling bravely with the appalling 
problems of poverty and pain in the 
humble lives that touch her own life on 
every side, Grace strives to arouse her 
father to a sense of his responsibility 
and, most of all, to his opportunity for 
amelioration. Failing in this, and cast . 
wholly upon her own resources, she does 
what she can alone, and in the course of 
her ministrations is brought into contact 
with the old collier’s grandson. She 
sees that he has the power of leadership 
among his own class, and herself learns 
to lean upon his strength and to defer 
to his better judgment and knowledge 
of the wrongs, and the needs, and the 
difficulties that surround them. Out of 
this soil of intelligent sympathy springs 
up the love between them, around which 
the romantic interest of the story re- 
volves, complicated by the presence of 
the other lover, the son of the master. 

The deep human concern of the tale ex- 
tends, however, to the other characters ; 
and, upon the whole, the novel may 
be said to belong to that rare class 
in which a fine balance is maintained 
between the discussion of a great eco- 
nomic problem and interest in the char- 
acters as simply human beings. If the 
balance inclines in either direction, it is 
towards the author’s remarkable power 
of characterisation. The brightest ex- 
ample of this is, perhaps, the collier’s 
wife—an eager, industrious, brave, witty, 
fluttering little bird of a woman—whose 
beautiful spirit brings sweetness and 
light into the gloom; whose staunch 
conservatism withstands the strain of 
her loving loyalty to her radical, hus- 
band and to her democratic son ; whose 
tenderness to the orphans, poorer even 
than herself, luminously illustrates— 
what the rich are never enough rebuked 
by and must forever stand apart from— 
the helpful generosity of the poor to 
each other. Another subtle instance of 
this distinctive portrayal of personality 
lies in the fine contrast between the gen- 
tle, alert little mother and her large, 
strenuous daughter ; the two represent- 
ing the old and the new of their class 
and sex. This girl, working in the pit’s 
mouth, makes a fit mate for her miner 
lover, who stands undaunted in the foul 
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darkness of.the flooded mine, while the 
water creeps from his chin to his lips. 
Even their love-making partakes of the 
sternness of their hard lives; and the 
description of it constitutes some of the 
freshest and finest work of the book. 
At this point should be noted still an- 
other distinguishing characteristic of the 
story—its freedom from the slightest 
taint of impurity. Nowhere is there the 
trail of the serpent that marks most of 
this recent revolutionary literature ; and 
the fact is all the more conspicuous for 
the reason that the theme, stirring the 
very dregs of humanity, would seem to 
necessitate a reference at least to certain 
attendant phases of moral degradation, 
if not the representation of them. 

The artistic reserve, the judicial mod- 
eration with which the author handles 
his dangerous and difficult subject gives 
strength and dignity to his work. In 
this respect it is a lesson to be heeded in 
view of the trivial and overcharged treat- 
ment of grave affairs which is one of the 


vices of contemporary fiction. And yet, 
fascinating as the book is, the end leaves 
a vague feeling of disappointment. This 
does not arise from the author’s leaving 
the intolerable economic situation as he 
finds it. That is necessarily the case, 
since the prevailing conditions continue 
unchanged. It comes, perhaps, from the 
unconscious perception that, after all, the 
flower of such a work of art is in its 
ending as a tale of human love ; and in 
this case the union of the lovers ina 
union of natures is so inherently apart 
that the conclusion does not blossom out 
into one of those priceless flowers of the 
mind which we care to pluck for their 
lasting sweetness. 
Nancy Huston Banks. 





THE EDITION DE LUXE OF “AULD 
LICHT IDYLLS.”* 


To this beautiful book, uniform with 
the dition deluxe of A Window in Thrums, 
Mr. Hole has contributed a delightful 
series of etchings. The technique of all 
of them is excellent ; their interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Barrie is shrewd and indi- 
vidual. If any qualifying criticism were 
permissible on such excellent work, it 
would be on the ground that he has per- 
haps emphasised a trifle overmuch the 
grotesque element in a few of the char- 
acters of Thrums. Mr. Hole can pro- 
duce the effects of light in his etchings 
in a marvellous way, and ‘“‘ Saturday 
Night in the Square,’’ with its flare of 
oil lamps on the vans and the faces of 
the people, is a masterpiece. We are 
glad to be able to give two reproduc- 
tions of the portraits of the Rev. Gavin 
Dishart (not the ‘* Little Minister’’) and 
of Lizzie Harrison, the postmistress, 
who, it was jaloused, ‘‘steamed’’ the let- 
ters and confided their titbits to the fa- 
voured friends of her own sex. 





ESSAYS IN CRITICISM.+ 


There is something stimulating in the 
retrospect which a certain coign of van- 
tage gives a writer at certain periods, 
when he can look back, as at the present 


* Auld Licht Idylls. By J. M. Barrie. With 
eighteen etchings by W. Hole, R.S.A. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $15.00 net. 

+ The Greater Victorian Poets. By Hugh Walk- 
er, M.A. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 

Literary Types. Being Essays in Criticism. 
By E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A. (Oxon.) 
New York; Macmillan & Co, $1.50, 
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time, over a century or a long reign, and 
review the literary, social, political, sci- 
entific, or artistic movements that have 
distinguished them. It gives him an 
opportunity for comparative study, for 
fine historical perspectives, for marking 
epochs and types and singling out the 
greater from the lesser lights. In the 
two books before us the latter method 
has prevailed. Professor Walker has al- 
ready attained to considerable repute 
as the author of Three Centuries of Scot- 
tish Literature, so that he comes to us 
not without commendation. He ap- 
proaches his subject with fine feeling 
and sound literary judgment. He faces 
the difficulty which others have felt in 
defining precisely the period of litera- 
ture which he elects for treatment, and 
substantially follows their lead in clos- 
ing the former period with the death of 
Byron and taking up the present with 
the young Tennyson, who felt that when 
Byron passed away ‘‘ the whole world 
was at an end,’’ and stole away to carve 
in secret the words ‘‘ Byron is dead." 
Tennyson, Browning, and Metthew Ar- 
nold he takes to be the greatest and best 
representatives of Victorian poetry. He 
breaks ground with an introductory 
chapter, and then proceeds to estimate 
the work of these poets in chronological 
sequence, holding that the best possible 
comparison and the most instructive 
process of study is between a man in his 
youth and the same man in his maturity 
or in old age. Asa dictum, Professor 
Walker applies Matthew Arnold's test 
to these poets: true poetry, in his con- 
ception of it, being a criticism of life. 
The influences that the politics, science, 
philosophy, and religion of their day 
have had upon these poets is fully con- 
sidered, and taking Milton for a type of 
one who illustrates almost to perfection 
the ideal relation of a great man to his 
own time, he proceeds to study the three 
great Victorian poets in their relation to 
the spirit of their time and to the whole 
of life. The project is a noble one, and 
is nobly conceived and carried out. By 
this method results are gained which are 
perhaps unattainable otherwise. The 
study of a great life in the light of all 
life, if lucidly and ably handled, as it is 
here, must, so far as we have under- 
standing to grasp it, reveal its secret to 
us. 
Literary Types is set to a lower key 
than Professor Walker's book. It has 
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-and their works in a way to stimulate 
























































been given to the author of this little 
book of biographical essays to see in 
certain of the great authors under scru- 
tiny a typical and individual focus, as it 
were, of a particular phase in literary 
history. Landor, for instance, is termed 
a ‘‘dramatist,'’ not because he wrote 
one or two plays, but because all the 
literary work he did was essentially dra- m | 
matic in intention and execution. And | 
so De Quincey is a type of the “* man of 
letters ;"" and ‘‘essayist,’’ ‘‘ philoso- 
pher,”’ ‘‘ novelist,’ and ‘‘ poet’’ are ap- 
plied after the same manner to Lamb, 
Carlyle, Dickens, and Coleridge. 
Whether we may agree with his meth- 
od of rigid classification or not—and 
there is much to be said for as well as 
against it—he has certainly revived for 
us the human interest of the life of 
these authors, and has written of them 


fresh study and to evoke greater admira- 
tion. He is no “‘ hasty observer or cold 
chronologist,’* he has a special fondness 
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for his subjects ; yet for one who is so 
warm in his literary affections, he is not 
unduly partial, and his criticism at times 
is decidedly helpful as well as whole- 
some. We are amused at the epithets 
which he applies to some of his ‘‘ types."* 
De Quincey “‘ may not inaptly be termed 
the will-o’-the-wisp of literature ;’’ again 
he is styled as ‘‘the Mendelssohn of 
letters ;’’ Charles Lamb is ‘“‘in a way 
the Schumann of literature ;'’ Carlyle is 
“the Géricault of literature ;'' Macau- 
lay, its ‘‘ David ;'’ and under certain 
modifications of character like unto 
the great seer of Judah, Carlyle, he 
says in another place, ‘‘ might have 
been regarded as the Jeremiah of the 
nineteenth century."’ His ‘“‘ note’ on 
the pathos of Dickens, we fear, will 
do no more than raise a smile on the face 
of those who read it. To defend Dick- 
ens at this day against the charge of sen- 
timentality and maudlin tears in some 
of his scenes is a briefless case. But 
what he has to say under the same head 
on the emotional in literature and the 
lack of this finer quality in the books of 
the hour is sound criticism, and we ap- 
preciate its vigorous statement; but 
that is a very different thing. Literary 
Types is worthy of a place in the library, 
not only because of its dominant idea 
and the new life to be gained from its 
novel point of view, but because these 
essays make admirable introductory 
studies to the works of the writers there- 
in portrayed. 

J. M. 





THE DELECTABLE DUCHY.* 


The Delectable Duchy appeared at the 
close of 1893, but it has never received the 
attention which it merits. Few books 
are published nowadays which give so 
much pure and lasting pleasure, and we 
are in hope that this cheap reprint will 
stimulate an interest well deserved. It 
is like a St. Martin’s summer, with soft 
sunshine and lingering hours of bright- 
ness. As we read it, the sweetness of 
spring breathes across the heart of win- 
ter, and we see the flowers already open- 
ing. Nowriter of our time has brought 
the short story to such perfection as 
**Q,”’ and in this book we see him at 
his best. This is not a volume to be 


* The Delectable Duchy. Stories, Studies, and 
Sketches By ‘‘Q” (A. T. Quiller-Couch). New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Paper, 50 cts. 


taken from the circulating library and 
duly read and returned. It is for the 
shelf by the fireside and the corner next 
our hand. No reader will lay it down 
without a feeling of affection for the au- 
thor. We think of him as of the shep- 
herds who guided the pilgrims over the 
Delectable Mountains, themselves a part 
of the beauty which they showed. The 
Duchy is Cornwall; Troy and Tregar- 
rick may be reached by rail from Pad- 
dington, but over all the scenes there 
hangs a veil which our curiosity does 
not penetrate. The Cornwall of ‘‘ Q”’ 
is as quaint as the Cornwall of King 
Arthur, as mysterious and as full of 
poetry. The spirit of the whole book 
may be summed up in the lines which 
introduce ‘‘ The Spinster’s Maying”’ : 

‘‘ The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 

Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit ; 

In every street these tunes our ears do greet— 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-wee, to-witta-woo ; 
Spring, the sweet spring.” 

Every lover of Chaucer knows the 
thrill of new life that comes on reading 
the first lines of his prologue. The im- 
pression of gladness does not wear away, 
but comes back freshly each time the 
words return to memory. It is exactly 
the same with Zhe Delectable Duchy. 
There are pages and sentences which 
will haunt us on many a winter day, 
glancing out of the dark air like wel- 
come lamps. 

Much might be said of the skill in 
character-drawing shown in every one 
of these delightful studies. In the De- 
lectable Duchy all doors open gladly to 
““Q,’’ and he has looked more deeply 
than any writer except Mr. Hardy into 
the heart of the English peasant. Like 
the monk Ambrosius in the ‘‘ Holy 
Grail,” he loves to quit his studies for 
the little thorpe and the chatter of the 
villagers, 

“* Knowing every honest face of theirs, 


As well as ever shepherd knew his sheep, 
And every homely secret of their hearts.” 





THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS.* 
It seems only the other day that we 
were reading and revelling in Zhe Raid- 
ers, and here is already a rival to it from 


* The Men of the Moss-Hags. Being a His- 


tory of Adventure taken from the Papers of 
William Gordon of Earlstoun in Galloway and 
told over again by S. R. Crockett. 
$1.50. 


New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 































































the pen of its own maker, while all the 
year between has been dotted with Mr. 
Crockett’s stories, the least of them 
alive and spirited. This is vitality in- 
deed, which should defeat the degen- 
eracy (if anything could) that the sad 
prophets say must wait on over-produc- 
tion. It is to those who delighted in 
The Raiders that The Men of the Moss- 
Hags appeals, to those who see the bet- 
ter Mr. Crockett in stories of wild rid- 
ing and hiding in Galloway and by the 
shores of the Solway than in the tamer 
merits of Zhe Lilac Sunbonnet. Just at 
this moment it is not very useful to de- 
clare one’s preference between the two 
rival tales. They appeal to the same 
instincts; they have about an equal 
amount of adventurous incident, and 
breathe equally of the open air—a fine 
feature in a book, and all the horrors of 
the ‘‘ killing’’ cannot cancel its benefit 
here. It is emphatically a good story, 
though without any very definite plan 
or plot, though it postpones some of its 
romantic consummations till a second 
part, which shall give us the lives of the 
hero and his kinsfolk and friends in 
Holland, and, presumably, the mating 
of the hero with Maisie and of young 
Lochinvar with Kate of Balmaghie. It 
is merely a first volume, and we leave 
off with an appetite, for we like our com- 
pany. But we beg Mr. Crockett in his 
next instalment to hurry a little over 
the Dutch exile and hasten back to Gal- 
loway, where he is ever happiest and 
surest, where he shows most of his own 
natural strength. The influence of Ste- 
venson is strong in The Men of the Moss- 
Hags ; but whatever echoes from other 
romancers we find in his characters, 
there is one thing that is all his own, his 
““glegness of eye,’’ his sense of the 
beauty of the earth, and his power to 
tell it—if it be Galloway earth. Here 
is a picture of a faring-forth in the early 
summer : 


‘* Now as we went up the hill a sound followed 
us that made us turn and listen. It was a sweet 
and charming noise of singing. There, at the 
door of Earlstoun, were my mother and her 
maidens, gathered to bid us farewell upon our 
sad journey. It madea solemn melody on the 
caller morning air, for it was the sound of the 
burying psalm, and they sung it sweetly. So up 
the Deuch Water we rode, the little birds making 
achoir about us, and young tailless thrushes of 
the year’s nesting pulling at reluctant worms on 
the short dewy knowes.” 


Mr. Crockett has known better than 
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to make the young hero, William Gor- 
don, a very orthodox Whig. At this 
time of day orthodox Whigs are not in 
favour, and we all prefer a hero for 
whom we can have a warmer feeling 
than approval. Lame as he is, he is 
nevertheless more of a soldier than a 
preacher, and his testimony he gives 
more willingly by his sword than by 
word of mouth. A still more original 
departure is seen in the career of the 
Wullcat, the young lord of Lochinvar, 
whose gallantries get his more douce 
cousin into difficulties at the beginning 
of the story. Most romancers would 
have bored us with the love affairs of 
the hot-headed, irresponsible, and in- 
flammable young man all through, mere- 
ly from convention, but when once Watt 
takes to the heather he contents himself 
with a single lady-love ; and he is gen- 
erally to be counted on to take part in 
the wildest and least gallant of adven- 
tures, without hindrance from his ca- 
prices and affections. The silent, devot- 
ed, and daring Maisie, take her all in all, 
is a living personage, but not easily de- 
scribable. One should not be surprised 
at any of her exploits after watching her 
conduct when the dragoons are riding 
on the conventicle. 

“ Maisie Lennox, who was nearest to me, 
looked over to where her father stood at the cor- 
ner of his company. Then because she was dis- 
tressed for him, and knew not what she did, she 
drew a half-knitted stocking out of the pocket 
that swung beneath her kirtle, calmly set the 
stitches in order, and went on knitting, as is the 
Galloway custom among the hill-folk when they 
wait for anything.”’ 

A remarkable woman. But the story 
of her rifling the mail-bags we cannot 
believe. It was a feat of the Wullcat 
and some clerkly allies, if it was done at 
all. That is the one strong protest we 
have to make, though, while we are in a 
dissentient mood, we might mention 
that there are too many thunder-storms. 
We have no other grievances ; nothing 
else but praise, indeed, for a fresh and 
imaginative story. 

It is a point to be noted about Mr. 
Crockett, that where he has to describe 
he is never dull. It would be easy to 
select twenty excellent descriptive pas- 
sages from the book before us to prove 
this ; but none in force and tenderness 
could rival one part of the terrible tale 
of Johnstone’s brutality to the children. 

‘* Then I saw something that I had never seen 
but among the sheep ; and it was a most pitiful 
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and heart-wringing thing to see, though now in 
the telling it seems no great matter. There is a 
time of year when it is fitting that the lambs 
should be separated from the ewes; and it ever 
touches one nearly to see the flock of poor lam- 
mies when first the dogs come near to them to 
begin the work, and wear them in the direction 
in which they are to depart. All their little lives 
the lambs had run to their mothers at the first 
hint of danger, Now they have no mother to flee 


NOVEL 


A MAD MADONNA, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By L. Clarkson Whitelock. Boston: Joseph 
Knight Co. $1.00. 

Those who are acquainted with Clark- 
son Whitelock’s earlier work will find a 
pleasant surprise awaiting them in her 
new volume of stories. There was no 
hint in that work that she would startle 
us by-and-bye with a new note, or develop 
latent power of imagination in striking 
a fresh vein. That kindest of critics, 
Mr. Edmund C. Stedman, is said to 
have stood as sponsor for these stories, 
reference to which was made in the col- 
umns of our ‘‘ Chronitle and Comment”’ 
last month, and the critic has no reason 
to fear that his kindly judgment will be 
reversed. ‘‘A Mad Madonna’”’ is a fine 
figment of the imagination, clothed in a 
beautiful style which is more suggestive 
than expansive, tinctured with the sad, 
melancholy grace that haunts the so- 
journer in the streets of Rome, and col- 
oured with the soft lights and shadows 
and radiant beauty of fair Italia. The 
dumb patience and longing of the ‘‘ mad 
madonna’’ is full of a great pathos that 
rends the heart, and is eloquent with a 
voice that melts to tears and moves us 
to an infinite pity—a pity that does not 


depress and cast down, but which purges. 


and clarifies the mind. The mysterious 
madonna and her dambino, wandering 
these hundreds of years in search of the 
Great Master Raffaello, to whom she sat 
for his wonderful paintings, and the cul- 
mination of her desire, is a striking in- 
vention, and wrought with cunning art. 
The climax reached in the young artist’s 
studio, where the ‘‘ mad madonna’”’ sits 
once more as she imagines to her Master, 
Raffaello, is conceived and executed with 
a rapidity and force which carries us 
breathlessly to the dénouement. The shad- 


to, and you can see them huddle and pack in a 
frightened solid bunch, quivering with apprehen- 
sion, all with their sweet little winsome faces 
turned one way. - Then, as the dogs run nearer 
to start them, there comes from them a little low, 
broken-hearted bleating, as ifterror were driving 
the cry out of them against their wills. Thus it 
is with the lambs on the hill; and so also it was 
with the bairns that clung together in a cluster on 
the brae face.” 


NOTES. 


owy outline of the wonderful Mother 
and Child of Raphael grows every mo- 
ment more distinct : 

‘*He took the brushes dreamily in his hand ; 
but it was moved by a magic force, and there grew 
before him the marvellous colours of the Madonna, 
by no power of his own. The cloud of cherubs 
came once more about him. The room was full 
of them. The canvas was covered with them. 
The mother and child stood motionless, all the ex- 
quisite living beauty of their faces seeming to pass 
from them to the picture. . . . It seemed to him 
that his hand was moved as by the angels of 
God. 

‘* The earth rocked beneath him, and the blue 
sky, as he saw it through the window, had turned 
blood-red. 

‘*He painted on and on, with no other con- 
sciousness than that the earth rocked and that the 
sky had turned to blood. Once a faint sigh came 
from the child’s lips, and the mother caressed it 
softly. When she moved, it was as if an earth- 
quake shock went through him. The room with 
its occupants, the canvas with its miracle, faded 
from his consciousness ; a red stream of blood 
gushed from his lips, and his head fell backwards. 

‘He heard as from another world, ‘ Addio, 
Raffaello,’ and was dead.” 


None of the other stories reach the 
same height of artistic perfection or are 
impelled by the same imaginative force 
to that lasting form which now and 
again singles out a short story for dis- 
tinction. Through the half-dozen tales 
there runs a weird strain of madness 
more or less mysterious and inexplica- 
ble. ‘‘Ignoto’’ comes next in interest 
and literary execution to ‘‘ A Mad Ma- 
donna,’’ and after that ‘‘ A Bit of Delft,’’ 
which is charming in its quaint Dutch 
setting. ‘‘ Love’s House’’ is a new and 
not altogether satisfactory rendering of 
a time-worn theme, and ‘* Apoilo’’ is in- 
genious but a little far-fetched. As for 
the last story, ‘‘ From Another Coun- 
try,’’ it scarcely merits the honour which 
has been given to it by including it with 
the other stories in book form, It is 














amusing, and is written with vivacity, 
but it is out of harmony with the preced- 
ing contents of the volume, and strikes a 
discordant note. If it were only for the 
sake of the first and longest story, the 
book is well worth purchase; all the 
stories, however, are attractive and have 
a peculiar interest. The book is well 
printed and bound, and has several half- 
tone illustrations. 


JOAN HASTE. By H. Rider Haggard. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Company. $1.25. 
Perhaps Mr. Haggard or another will 

dramatise Joan Haste. The main inci- 

dents would have a fine scenic effect on 
the boards ; the fall of Graves from the 
tower, Joan’s heroic method of reviving 
him, the oath of the villain Rock, the 
confession of Levinger, and the tragic 
final sacrifice of the heroine, personating 
her old lover to save him from the 
maniacal fury of her husband—none of 
these could fail to be .effective. We 
confess we like our melodrama best in 
dramatic form. The facts are there be- 
fore us, and just because no fine-drawn 
explanations are given, we accept them. 
But Mr. Haggard is enough of a mod- 
ern novelist to write as if he had got in- 
side people’s hearts and behind their 
motives, and with a melodramatic plot 
this is always unfortunate, especially so 
when you insist on your characters 
being, save for their histories, every-day 
kind of folks that you might meet in 
any railway train. Mr. Haggard, who 
is skilled in reading the clear-marked 
lines of savage natures, fails when he 
tries subtle investigation of his contem- 
poraries and compatriots. Perhaps he 
is a little too simple-minded. Perhaps 
he has sought his material not in life 
but in romances, those of an earlier, 
more rhetorical generation. At least, 
while we regard the plot as a most effec- 
tive melodrama, we don’t much like the 
filling-up. And, indeed, he has piled 
the agony of the story rather needlessly, 
even for scenic effect. If Levinger had 
spoken a little sooner; if Rock had 
gone mad a little sooner; if— The 
fact is, the glamour of Mr. Haggard’s 
romance makes us‘forget that we are 
looking at real life; but he insists on 
playing, with somewhat inappropriate 
material, the stern realist ; and all the 
explanations which would have estab- 
lished Joan’s legitimacy, her heirship, 
and brought about her marriage with 
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Graves, come too late. That being so, 
we have to acquiesce in her death as 
the next best thing. There is a kind 
of British robustness about Mr. Hag- 
gard which we think would be more 
fitly employed in writing cheerful fic- 
tion. If he cannot give up this mourn- 
ful attitude, let him think of the excel- 
lent opening at the present moment on 
the sentimental stage. 


THE SALE OF A SOUL. By F. Frankfort 
Moore. New York: F. A. Stokes Company. 
75 cts. 

THE SECRET OF THE COURT. By F. 
Frankfort Moore. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25. 


The leading lady of the first story, after 
five years of marriage, finds her soul too 
great for her surroundings, her individu- 
ality pooh-poohed, and her aspirations 
neglected by a husband immersed in the 
business of the State. Soshe makes up 
her mind to sell this great soul, and 
thinking Mr. Stuart Forrest would be a 
liberal purchaser, joins him in a voy- 
age to the West Indies. The neglectful 
husband mysteriously turns up, be- 
haves affably to Mr. Forrest, and gives 
his wife uncomfortable doubts about her 


projected bargain. The husband is dia- © 


bolically clever, and sees through stone 
walls ; he is a magnanimous cynic ona 
greatscale. Inthe end the wife changes 
her mind about the best purchaser for 
her valuable commodity—which has 
gone down in price in the estimate book 
of her mind however—and she and her 
husband have an adventurous time to- 
gether floating on a raft and on a derelict 
ship, till a steamer saves them for the 
domestic felicity which is now to begin 
in earnest for them. 

The Secret of the Court belongs to the 
class of story that never seems to go 
out of fashion, but of which Bulwer was 
the completest master. It deals with 
the mysteries of life and death, their 
unveilers, and the victims of their ex- 
periments. The secret of the restora- 
tion of life was found in this case, after 
prolonged study, in an Egyptian temple 
of incredible age. The description of 
the temple, by-the-bye, is striking, and 
the weird effect it produces is brought 
about by no cheap devices. Unfortu- 
nately, we think, the experiment is tried 
on a young Englishwoman who has 
died, leaving her relatives bitterly sor- 
rowing ; it would have kept the story 
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in far better tone had the East and 
some fair, mysterious Oriental been the 
scene and the victim. For victim she 
must be called. Therein lies the point 
of thestory. Thesecret referred merely 
to the physical life, and had no power 
in the restoration of the soul. The rash 
Englishman had not listened to the wise 
warning of the mysterious Albaran ; 
but he learnt through remorse “that 
when Death knocks at the door he should 
be admitted as an honoured guest. 
There are worse friends than Death.”’ 


THE COMING OF THEODORA. By Eliza 
Orne White. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Go. SE. 2%. 

The old-time woman was a riddle, 
the new woman is still a chrysalis, but 
when we get a pattern of progress upon 
a groundwork of conservatism, what 
are we going to do about it? This 
question is that to which the household 
of Theodora were reduced after four- 
teen months of her constant presence 
with them. A woman of genuine New 
England faculty, and the certainty 
which is not unfrequently found in the 
same section, that there is but one right 
way to doa thing, and that she knows 


it ; a woman who has made a name and 


position for herself in the world, and 
who gives up both, to play the thank. 
less part of a useful maiden aunt in her 
brother’s home, out of her indefeasible 
love for him and her longing for family 
ties ; a woman with very little tact, and 
with too much sense to be sensitive, or 
ever to suspect that she is in the way, 
yet with a certain brightness and charm 
of her own, which her chronicler has 
perfectly succeeded in photographing 
—such is Theodora. The wholesome- 
ness of the story, in these days of erotic 
novels, is something for which to be 
grateful; the characterisation is well 
contrasted and vivid ; one does so truly: 
appreciate the blankness of Edward and 
Marie when their studio was “‘ tidied’’ 
out of any possibility of ever working 
in it again! Yet it is also quite com- 
prehensible that Frank Compton’s heart 
should be vanquished by the coming of 
Theodora. But that the marriage 


should be broken off because his small 
daughter so vehemently opposed it— 
isn’t it almost oo much? To be sure, a 
New England conscience is capable of 
anything, but would the opposition of 
Essie have had that or the contrary ef- 


fect upon Theodora? And we are left, 
with the closed book in our hand, doubt- 
ing whether she would or not, whether e 
would or not, whether they would have 
been happy together ornot (only we think 
they would !), and various other wheth- 
ers, chief among whichis, whether we 
like a story with such an unsatisfactory 
finale. But we console ourselves with 
the reflection that probably, despite 
Theodora’s message, ‘‘ that chapter’ 
was not ‘‘ ended,’’ after all. Could she 
have remained away from Edgecomb 
all her life? And when they met again, 
would it not be all right? Of course it 
would ! 


THE WAY OF A MAID. By Katharine Ty- 
nan Hinkson. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


$1.25, 

Mrs. Hinkson, author of A Cluster of 
Nuts, and one or two volumes of poems, 
has now ventured upon a novel of Irish 
life, and with considerable success. To 
be sure, there are crudities and a certain 
awkwardness in the construction; but 
these will disappear in her future work, 
while the merits of the present book 
will reappear and to better advantage. 
Her touch is a light one, which will 
probably strengthen with use without 
losing its delicacy ; and there is a sim- 
plicity and directness about her way of 
telling her story that remind one of 
Miss Austin. Nora is avery fascinating 
and delightful little heroine; and 
though one cares rather less for Hil- 
liard, his attraction for her is perfectly 
comprehensible. We doubt, however, 
whether Nora proved altogether as 
charming in married life as she was as a 
sweetheart ; the average man, we fear, 
would find her somewhat of a responsi- 
bility ; and it is perhaps quite as well 
that the pen of her chronicler halted 
when it did. But the main value of the 
book and its chief charm is in its thumb- 
nail sketches of Irish life ; the visit to 
the convent, with the laughing nuns, 
the stately Mother Superior, and the 
poor family who were equipped, in hon- 
our of Christmas, with garments which 
the sisters themselves had fashioned, 
with results to the masculine habili- 
ments which can better be imagined 
than described. 

‘‘Lanty was tellin’ me, miss, how ould Joe 
Geraty an’ the wife an’ kid was dressed by the 
nuns for Christmas. He says Joe’s pepperin’ for 


the day after to morrow till he pawns the duds. 
Och, God help them craturs o’ nuns, it’s too inno- 


























cent they are! Let alone they makes the clothes 
themselves, and the throusers is all bags. Lanty 
says the men in the town ud give Joe a quare life 
if he appeared in them.” 


The woman who took away her neigh- 
bour’s character by publicly praying for 
her as ‘‘ a great sinner and an ould rep- 
robate,’’ is the heroine of another sketch. 
The book is by no means a ¢endenz ro- 
man, for which we are told it is our duty 
to be grateful ; nevertheless our grati- 
tude will be increased, if in her next 
book Mrs. Hinkson lend the grace and 
delicacy of her style to a picture of Irish 
social conditions from which those of 
us unfamiliar with Irish affairs may 
draw our own conclusions and accumu- 
late our own tendencies. 


ZORAIDA,. A Romance of the Harem and the 
Great Sahara. By William Le Queux. _IIlus- 
trated. New York: F. A. Stokes Company. 
$1.50. 

Every reader with an ounce of ro- 
mance in him will bitterly resent the 
last chapter in this thrilling story. Zo- 
raida is the most ravishingly beautiful 
and marvellous woman ; her capacity of 
poetical expression is extraordinary, and 
her occult powers of the rarest. To 
love her is most interestingly danger- 
ous ; thus does she address the daring 
Cecil Holcombe— 

““Yonder knife and potion will bind thy soul 
unto mine; thou wilt become one of the com- 
panions of the Left Hand, whose habitation is the 
shadowless Land of Torment, where the burning 
wind scorches, and water scalds like boiling pitch.” 

**Is there, then, no hope for those who love 
thee?” he asks. 

‘*None,” she replied, sighing. ‘‘ Neither rest, 
mercy, nor the Garden of Delights can fall to the 
lot of him who loveth me.” 

And yet after all this, and a great 
many other warnings, Cecil and the 
darkly romantic Zoraida were actually 
married at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, 
and lived in a Kensington flat; Zo- 
raida wore a tailor-made gown, and 
had crowded “‘ at-homes.’’ This is the 
greatest outrage on the romantic feel- 
ings that we ever remember to have had 
practised upon us in the reading of fic- 
tion. But, omitting the last chapter, 
and putting one’s self into a fittingly 
youthful mood, and determined to call 
the pseudo-poetical language sublime, 
let us acknowledge the attractions of 
Mr. Le Queux’s story. It is packed full 
of incident, fighting, loving, plotting, 
dark crime, treasure-finding, and around 
all is the mysterious air of the desert. 
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There are right readers and wrong read- 

ers for Zoraida. Under appropriate con- 

ditions, it should be pronounced an en- 

trancing story. 

CLARENCE. By Bret Harte. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Something may have died out of Mr. 
Bret Harte since he wrote The Luck of 
Roaring Camp—the power or the oppor- 
tunity of gathering fresh and piquant 
incident from wild, rough life to wake 
up his tame readers from their sleepi- 
ness and shake off a prejudice or two in 
the process. But though some of the 
freshness has gone from his stories, they 
have never grown dull. And with years 
there has come a too little recognised 
compensation for any loss of youthful 
vigour. His understanding of human 
nature has grown in subtlety and in 
delicacy, till to-day we look confidently 
to his books for interesting studies in 
more sophisticated character. His plots 
are good in their conception, but in 
their development he is more easily sur- 
passed than in the strong, minute hand- 
ling of his personages, whom he an- 
alyses with a care that is never finick- 
ing. The characters here are mostly 
old friends. In the war between North 
and South, Clarence Brant, Alice Ben- 
ham, and the lively Susy are tested to 
the utmost by the storm and stress of 
the times. The new heroine, Miss 
Faulkner, is of course, seeing who has 
fashioned her, no mild pattern of pro- 
priety ; but really her asperity on her 
first appearances we are much more in- 
clined to resent than were Clarence 
Brant and, evidently, Mr. Bret Harte. 
It is difficult to resign ourselves to a fa- 
vourite hero marrying a shrew, however 
heroic she might be on occasion. 


A COMEDY IN SPASMS. By “Iota” (Mrs. 
Mannington Caffyn). New York: F. A. Stokes 
Company. $1.00. 

The title is a mystery even at the end 
of the story. The heroine, a young Aus- 
tralian, has bouts of deep discontent, 
which perhaps gave her physical pain, 
but, as a rule, she is level-headed and 
not at all excitable. Titles are trifling 
matters, however. On the whole, ‘‘ Iota’”’ 
has put better work into this book than 
into her others ; it will probably raise 
her worth in the esteem of critical read- 
ers, though it may not reach the popu- 
larity of A Yellow Aster. The story 
itself is interesting. The young Aus- 
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tralian, beautiful, practical, energetic, 
admiring above all things physical force 
and comeliness, finds a way out of pe- 
cuniary difficulties weighing on her fam- 
ily by marriage with an intelligent, up- 
right, spirited man. But he is physi- 
cally weak, and a martyr to headaches. 
He is worth ten of her, and she dimly 
guesses it, but is too much of a young 
savage to grasp the ideaopenly. Mean- 
while, the young Adonis and Hercules 
combined, who had hitherto been un- 
available, turns up free. Writhing in 
her bonds, she would have burst them 
had it not been for the virtue of Her- 
cules-Adonis. So the young beauty and 
the middle-aged headachy student have 
to shake down as best they may. There 
is a curious jumble, as there always is 
in Iota’s books, of good common sense 
and prejudices, shrewd understanding 
of human nature, and limitation of vis- 
ion. She is gaining conciseness in the 
form of her stories; but her caste in- 
stincts will always obscure humanity to 
her. 


THE CARBONELS. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.25. 


THE LONG VACATION. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.00, 


For more years than some of us can 
remember Miss Charlotte Mary Yonge, 
who comes of a Hampshire family, and 
first became known to the world as the 
author of Zhe Heir of Redelyffe, has pour- 
ed forth volume after volume, from a 
pen whose sources seem to be perennial ; 
volumes of history, biography, and, above 
all, of fiction ; earnest, helpful, inspiring, 
pure and refreshing, and all imbued with 
a strong High Church feeling. She has 
educated, through the pages of the 
Monthly Packet, a circle of readers in 
what, after all, if just a little dornées, 


are noble and chivalric ideas of religion 


and ethics; she has kept up with the 
times herself, in the most wonderful 
manner, and all this she has done in 
the most absolutely unassuming and 
thoroughly feminine way that it is pos- 
sible for us to imagine. She has ad- 
vertised her stories, to be sure, but there 
is a dearth of anecdotes illustrative of 
her personality, and on remarkably few 
occasions does her photograph stare at 
us from the public prints. 

Of the two books now before us, one 
—The Carbonels—has, from her, the 
value of a historical monograph upon 


the social conditions of the English 
rural districts, in the first quarter of 
the present century, upon the state of 
the Church, and the attitude of the 
landlords. It is quiet in tone, despite 
some stirring scenes, and though there 
is absolutely no plot, and the characters 
are rather types than persons, the story 
is both valuable and interesting. 

The Long Vacation is a continuation 
of the adventures of that composite 
family who have grown up from the in- 
termarriage of the personages of the au- 
thor’s earlier novels. Descendants of 
the people whom one remembers in 
Beechcroft, The Pillars of the House, The 
Daisy Chain, The Castle Builders, and 
several others, all connected by as in- 
tricate a bond of cousinhood as one 
could find in any county of Old Vir- 
ginia, meet, converse, act in private the- 
atricals, and further intermarry, in these 
pages, which to Miss Yonge’s veteran 
readers have the affectionate value of 
news from old friends. One must con- 
fess, however, that the climax is not 
well done; it was well imagined, no 
doubt, fo lay young Gerald in the grave 
beside his father, at ‘‘ Fiddler’s Ranch"’ 
by the same hand that had saved him 
from the Indians; but Miss Yonge’s 
orderly English imagination being in- 
adequate to the task of conceiving 
American Western life, she was forced 
to finish her tale through the always 
clumsy medium of letters from a spec- 
tator ; and the result is what might be 
expected. Nevertheless, the book is a 
delightful one, and in any case Miss 
Yonge wrote it ! 


WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST WAS KING. 
By J. S. Fletcher. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Fletcher has written a delightful 
tale of adventure. Not only so, but 
there is a literary charm in its pages per- 
meating its quaint, fascinating style, its 
intricate plot, and its characterisations 
which lays hold of the imagination and 
wins a grateful acknowledgment. The 
scene of the story is laid in Yorkshire, 
where the forces of King and Parlia- 
ment, Cavalier and Roundhead come to- 
gether in several hard-fought battles. It 
was in one of the fiercest conflicts on the 
field of Marston Moor ‘that the hero, 
Will Dale, a great fellow six-feet-five, 
met Cromwell. The picture of the great 
soldier is followed up strongly, Indeed, 





















the characteristic element in Mr. Fletch- 
er’s work is virility. The historic inci- 
dents of the time have been caught up 
by the imagination of the writer and 
given forth with a pleasant semblance 
of reality. There is some fine writing 
in the book ; perhaps the finest passages 
are those in which the author describes 
the charge of the king’s horsemen against 
Cromwell’s Ironsides at Marston Moor, 
the death of Dennis Watson, and the 
mad ride of his father, Prince Rupert. 
When Charles the First was King de- 
serves honourable mention as a novel for 
its virility and sane qualities. 


THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS and A 
KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS. ByG. 
A.Henty. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 each. 


AT WAR WITH PONTIAC. By Kirk Mun- 
roe. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

The most recent works of Kirk Mun- 
roe and the two latest by Mr. Henty use 
history as a background for their stories. 
Mr. Munroe has a pleasing style and a 
faculty for creating thrilling adventures. 
Boys like a hero who can brave the 
greatest dangers and escape injury with 
facility—it matters little how improbable 
may be the method. The time chosen 
for his new story is the critical period 
succeeding the subjugation of the Cana- 
dian French by the English, the forma- 
tive period of the spirit of 1776. Park- 
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man was the first to recognise the im- 
portance of the Pontiac War and the 
genius of its moving spirit. Mr. Mun- 
roe draws liberally upon fact in his nar- 
rative, which has considerable literary 
merit. 

The Henty stories continue the pleas- 
ant tradition which their numerous pred- 
ecessors have created. Like Mr. Mun- 
roe’s books, they have a certain modi- 
cum of value as educators, and are writ- 
ten with the fire and force which ap- 
peal to a boy’s imagination. Through 
Russian Snows is a slightly coloured ac- 
count of Napoleon’s fateful campaign 
and retreat from Moscow. In A Knight 
of the White Cross good use is made of 
the fierce conflict which was waged be- 
tween Crusader and Moslem in olden 
time. The story follows the fortunes 
of a sturdy young Englishman in the 
War of the Crusades, who figures prom- 
inently at the first siege of Rhodes. 
The ‘“‘thrill’’ is unmistakably there ; 
‘*no penny dreadful’ could harrow up 
more startling situations and rattling 
episodes. However, the ideal held up 
to the boyish mind in these stories is 
wholesome if somewhat exaggerated. 
The evil is invariably overcome not by 
bravado, untruth, and intrigue, but by 
bravery, unswerving honour, and fidel- 
ity. Virtue is apparelled in its whitest 
robes, and vice is cast out into the black- 
ness of darkness. 


THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 


LAST POEMS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOW- 
ELL. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25. 

The value which will be attached to 
this exquisite little volume will arise 
more from the melancholy interest of its 
contents and the beauty of the book in 
which they are encased than in the quan- 
tity or quality of the work. There are 
ten poems here, the last which Mr. Low- 
ell wrote, and which Mr. Norton believes 
he might have wished to preserve. 
Three of them were published before 
his death ; of the rest, two appear here 
for the firsttime. The ‘‘ Verses, intend- 
ed to go with a posset dish to my dear 
little goddaughter, 1882,’’ are proof that 
the author’s light touch and nimble wit 
were with him tothe end. In the noble 
lines, ‘‘On a Bust of General Grant,”’ 





we have a burst of the old patriotic fire 
which glowed with the faith of his fore- 
fathers, and with the spirit of his Crom- 
well hero-worship : 


‘Strong, simple, silent, therefore such was he 
Who helped us in our need ; the eternal law 
That who can saddle opportunity 
Is God’s elect, though many a mortal flaw 
May minish him in eyes that closely see, 

Was verified in him ; what need we say 

Of one who made success where others failed, 

Who, with no light save that of common day, 

Struck hard, and still struck on till Fortune 
quailed, 

But that (so sift the Norns) a desperate van 

Ne’er fell at last to one who was not wholly 
man.” 


** Nothing ideal, a plain people’s man—’’ 
so he apostrophises Grant—‘‘ one of 
those still plain men that do the world’s 
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rough work ;’’ and how fine is the char- 
acterisation drawn in that one line: 


‘* He slew our dragon, nor, so seemed it, knew 
He had done more than any simplest man might do.” 


The finest poem in this scant collec- 
tion, where choice is almost supereroga- 
tory, is, to our thinking, ‘‘ The Nobler 
Lover,’’ which has a reminiscent note of 
Browning’s “‘ Christina.’’ We quote the 
poem entire : 


“* If he be a nobler lover, take him ! 
You in you, I seek, and not myself; 

Love with men’s what women choose to make him, 
Seraph strong to soar, or fawn-eyed elf : 

All I am or can, your beauty gave it, 
Lifting me a moment nigh to you, 

And my bit of heaven, I fain would save it— 
Mine I thought it was, I never knew. 


‘* What you take of me is yours to serve you, 
All I give, you gave to me before ; 

Let him win you! If I but deserve you, 
I keep all you grant to him and more: 

You shall make me dare what others dare not, ° 
You shall keep my nature pure as snow, 

And a light from you that others share not 
Shall transfigure me where’er I go. 


‘* Let me be your thrall! However lowly 
Be the bondsman’s service I can do, 
Loyalty shall make it high and holy ; 
Naught can be unworthy, done for you. 
Men shall say, ‘ A lover of this fashion 
Such an icy mistress well beseems.’ 
Women say, ‘ Could we deserve such passion, 
We might be the marvel that he dreams.’ ”’ 


An unusual feature of this fine piece 
of book-making is the printing of the 
poems on one side of the paper only, 
leaving the other side blank. To be 
sure, the book is slight enough, and it 
would have otherwise reduced its dimen- 
sions to an absurd size had the ordinary 
form been adhered to. But the book as 
it stands will find favour in the eyes of 
all book-lovers, and as a memorial vol- 
ume it is an artistic and exceedingly at- 
tractive production. There is a fine new 
portrait of the poet at the age of seventy, 
considered by his family to be an ad- 


_mirable likeness of him. 


STAMBULOFF. By A. Hulme Beaman. Pub- 
lic Men of To-day Series. New York: Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. $1.25. 


The world is being more and more 
conventionalised, and the purely pic- 
turesque is departing from its history. 
War is now an intellectual exercise, like 
a game of chess. Statesmanship is 
largely a matter of figures and finance. 
Great monarchs ride the bicycle and ar- 


ray themselves in pot hats and the cos- 
tume of the bagman. Nevertheless, 
there still rise up heroic figures here 
and there as a sort of protest against 
the eternal Janalité of the century’s 
end ; and such a figure is the subject 
of this very able and instructive vol- 
ume. Stepan Stambuloff, the son of 
an inn-keeper and apprenticed to a tai- 
lor, a man of rough, half-brutal ways, a 
peasant in many of his traits, neverthe- 
less is a great and stiking figure in his 
public career, whether we see him de- 
fying the Turk in his early days and 
carving out a free State for his fellow- 
countrymen, or defying the Great White 
Czar in his later years, and holding fast 
his country’s birthright in the face of 
the master of a million soldiers. Mr. 
Beaman gives us the full details of a 
life of which most of us have seen only 
disconnected glimpses ; and his narra- 
tive weaves together all the scattered 
threads into a consistent and intelligible 
whole. Stambuloff has been called 
‘*the Bismarck of Bulgaria,’ and the 
phrase is no idle one. With far greater 
odds against him than Bismarck faced, 
he wrought out results which, when 
their final outcome shall have been seen, 
may prove to be no less momentous in 
Eastern Europe than Bismarck’s crea- 
tion in the West. Six photographs 
given in the work are of especial inter- 
est—Stambuloff himself, a semi-Slavic 
face ; Prince Alexander, a brave soldier, 
but one who quailed before dangers 
that his great minister dared to defy ; 
Prince Ferdinand, the puppet Coburg - 
whom Stambuloff raised from obscurity ; 
Princess Ferdinand, a mean, unfeeling 
face; and Madame Stambuloff and 
Prince Alexander’s wife, two very beau- 
tiful women. We cordially commend 
the volume to all who have marked the 
career which ended only a few weeks 
ago, when the greatest of the Bulgarians 
fell, gashed under the assassins’ knives 
in the streets of Sofia. This series bids 
fair to prove the most valuable of its 
kind that any publisher has yet brought 
out. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By Stuart J. Reid. 

New York: Harper & Bros. $1 00. 

This, the last volume in the Queen’s 
Prime Ministers Series, is very largely a 
history of the foreign relations of Eng- 
land from 1850, preceded by an account 
of the great Reform .movement. For 
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American readers its most interesting 
chapter is that which treats (too briefly) 
of the time when Lord John held the 
post of Foreign Minister in the Palmer- 
ston administration from 1861-65. This 
portion of the work contains some valu- 
able details regarding the course of the 
English authorities in letting the A/a- 
bama escape from the Mersey ; and as- 
serts that Russell was in reality a friend 
of the United States during the Civil 
War. If this be so, he evidently had a 
great power of concealing his senti- 
ments ; yet it is certainly a fact that he 
did, in the face of strong pressure, pre- 
serve a fairly strict neutrality in that 
period, as to which Mr. Reid quotes 
Grote as saying: ‘‘ The perfect neutral- 
ity of England in the destructive civil 
war now raging in America appears to 
me almost a phenomenon in political 
history. ... It is the single case in 
which the English Government and pub- 
lic, generally so meddlesome, have dis- 
played most prudent and commendable 
forbearance in spite of great temptations 
to the contrary.’’ The fact that all the 
tuling classes were heart and soul with 
the South makes it all the more remark- 
able ; and it is certainly to be remem- 
bered to the honour of Lord John Rus- 
sell that he was far-seeing enough to 
follow out so wise a policy. The book 
contains also much readable informa- 
tion about the relations of England to 
Italian affairs in 1861-63, and of the 
rather pitiful figure cut by its government 
at the time of the Schleswig-Holstein 
affair in 1864. A fine portrait of Earl 
Russell is given as a frontispiece. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES ON THE 

STAGE, By Charles E. L. Wingate. Boston: 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Wingate’s book is a noteworthy 
attempt to record the successive appear- 
ances of women on the English and 
American stage who have impersonated 
Shakespeare’s characters ‘‘ from the be- 
ginning.'’ The author has taken great 
pains to collect all the gossipy details 
and historical facts which have gathered 
about these remarkable actresses. After 
an entertaining fashion Mr. Wingate 
has followed the histrionic fortunes of 
Shakespeare’s heroines on the stage and 
has reviewed the large part which wom- 
en have played in interpreting Shakes- 
peare’s plays totheworld. Asthe “‘ one 
missing book in Shakespearian lore,’’ 
it fills a place, and will prove interest- 
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ing to many readers of light literature 
who are not particularly anxious to fol- 
low the development of the drama from 
the critic’s seat of judgment. ‘There are 
glimpses of the green-room, revelations 
of the personality of the actresses ; and 
incidentally many anecdotes of actors 
are included with those which are re- 
counted about the fair sex. The illus- 
trations, many of them from old woodcuts 
and engravings, enhance the historical 
value as well as the picturesqueness of 
the work. The narrative has a sparkle 
and dash about it which make the read- 
ing especially light and vivacious. 


THE VIOL OF LOVE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Charles Newton-Robinson. Boston: Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co. $1.50. 

In a prefatory note the poet prepares 
us for the moods of passion and inspira- 
tion which passed over his lyre and gave 
it spontaneous utterance. ‘‘ The viol of 
love,’’ he says, ‘‘ is an instrument said 
to derive its beautiful name (viola 
d’amore) from the ‘sympathetic’ strings, 
usually seven in number, with which it 
is fitted below the finger-board. These 
are never touched by hand or bow, but 
vibrate of themselves, with a rain of 
concords and harmonies, in response to 
the notes which are sounded by the 
player.’’ One of the best of these gems, 
** Love Unuttered,’’ we printed from ad- 
vance sheets in the July Bookman. An- 
other of these poems, entitled ‘‘ Love 
Unchallenged,’’ has been widely quoted 
by the press. The poet’s mind as mir- 
rored in these poems finds the keynote 
of its expression in such lines as these: 

‘* All fairest things have joy in loneliness ; 

For they are timid that are pure in heart, 

Of taint or malison of spirits vile.” 

Mr. Newton-Robinson hugs his muse 
in the ‘‘ pure cloud that spurns the be- 
fouléd earth,’’ and sings shyly of the 
glory and the dazzling purity of that 
vision of love which has been vouchsafed 
to him— 

‘* And cherishing still the memory of that light, 

Looks heavenward for more.”’ 

In ‘‘ Various Poems,’’ which, with 
several translations, eke out the slender 
volume, there is one poem which is won- 
derful for its concentrated passion, depth 
of tragic feeling, and perfect art. ‘* For- 
get-Me-Not”’ is a mad lover’s song : 

‘*T planted in the wilderness 
The wingéd seed of Love ; 


I prayed the sun, the rain, the air 
Might bless it from above ! 
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And when the seed had lain a month 
Below the sheltering sod, 

One tiny blade clove out its way 
To glint in the light of God. 


‘* And in another month it grew 

To bear a flower of heaven’s blue, 
Men call ‘ Forget-me-not !’ 

Then came an evil-liver by ; 

On her he cast his treacherous eye 
With passion’s lightning shot ! 


** He lured, he stole, he marred my pet ; 
Mine own in dear remembrance yet, 
Although she sleeps in shame! 
For him—his days are death, and worse ! 
I set on him so dire a curse 
It sears his heart like flame !’’ 

These two books of verse, coming as 
they do from the Bodley Head, are 
daintily bound and printed, and each is 
embellished with an appropriate decora- 
tive title-page. 

STORIES OF THE WAGNER OPERAS. By 
H. A. Guerber. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50. 

This is one of those useful redactions 
which are justified by their popularity. 
Lovers of the opera, and the general 
reader as well for that matter, will wel- 
come Miss Guerber's paraphrases of the 
medizeval myths which form the ground- 
work of Wagner's operas. The author's 
manner is to describe the legends upon 
which the operas are based, following 
them in the latter as they are acted, so 
that her treatment of each is at once a 
directory to the acted play and a mod- 
ern rendering of these weird and fasci- 
nating legends and stories. She also 
traces the origin and conception of the 
operas in the great composer's mind, 
and relates the circumstances under 
which they appeared, and notes their 
subsequent success or failure. Thus an 
interesting body of facts concerning 
Wagner is gathered about these stories 
of the Wagner operas, which, knit to- 
gether, one after the other, form a series 
of links in the chain of his musical ca- 
reer not to be honoured with the name of 
history or biography, but which contain 
the material forsuch. There isa portrait 
of Wagner and eleven full-page half- 
tones, illustrating various scenes and 
characters photographed on the stage. 
The book has been made in good taste, 
and the cover hasa rather pretty design. 


SNOW BIRD AND THE WATER TIGER, 
AND OTHER AMERICAN INDIAN TALES. 
Edited by Margaret Compton. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


The editor of these American Indian 


Tales has made splendid use of her ma- 
terials. The stories are founded, we are 
informed, on folk-lore contained in the 
works of Schoolcraft, Copway, and Cat- 
lin, and also upon Government records 
of Indian affairs filed at the Smithsonian 
Institute. From first to last the narra- 
tive shows the firm energy and capabil- 
ity of the aborigines. Running through 
some of the tales, and especially in 
‘*White Cloud’s Visit to the Sun 
Prince,’’ there is an imaginative vein 
indicative of a high order of intuitive 
wisdom and moral insight. In power 
of creation these tales are barely second 
to the Jungle Book stories. While the 
descriptions have a richness and warmth 
of colouring in harmony with the inci- 
dents described, there is nothing flowery 
or superfluous about the style. What is 
more remarkable is the charming direct- 
ness and simplicity with which the tales 
are told, and which is beautifully in keep- 
ing with what we know of the poetic in 
the Indian’s character. In this sympa- 
thetic treatment of Indian life, Miss 
Compton has proved herself capable by 
her qualities of understanding and per- 
spicacity to handle the subject. This 
collection is not only valuable for its 
preservation of the myths of a people 
who have been closely linked to Ameri- 
can history, but also as an addition to 
the few genuine books of folk-lore for 
grown-ups as well as for children. We 
would also call attention to the beautiful 
illustrations which Mr. Walter Green- 
ough has made to accompany these Amer- 
ican Indian Tales. 


THE WHITE WAMPUM. A Book of Indian 
Verse. By E, Pauline Johnson (Tekahion- 
wake). Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.50. 
In Snow Bird and the Water Tiger, and 

Other Tales, Miss Compton has recreated 

the shapes that were wont to dance and 

flash in the Indian’s primeval fancy as he 
sat by his wigwam, on the vast prairie or 
in the great forest, and dreamed of the 

Happy Hunting Grounds. Miss Pau- 

line Johnson, whose proudest claim is 

that Indian blood courses in her veins, 
and whose happiest memories are of 

“‘the copper-tinted face and smoulder- 

ing fire of wilder life,’’ sings the swan 

song of the doomed race. There isa 
genuine note in her voice as she con- 
jures up the scene of a Red Man’s death 
or follows the “‘ Pilot of the Plains,’’ or 
gives poignancy to the ‘‘ Cry from an 
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Indian Wife ;’’ and she makes us hark 
back to the happy, unmolested days of 
the Indian’s reign in many of the poems 
which commemorate his wild and unre- 
strained existence under opal-tinted skies 
on the *‘ Shadow River,’’ by ‘* Moonset,”’ 
or ‘‘In the Shadows.’ She sings the 
praise of the Red Man and of his coun- 
try, and her song has that pathetic strain 
which comes from the ever-recurring re- 
membrance of the grace of a day that is 
dead. Her knowledge of the fast-dying 
race is intimate, and her sympathetic 
treatment of the virtues and heroism of 
the redskins quickens almost to tears ; 
but her art, strange to say, bewrays her, 
and, after all, we get nearer to the life of 
the Indian through Longfellow and 
Whittier. Especially is this so where 
she deals with human nature; there is 
none of the strange fascination that 
creeps over us as we read Hiawatha. 
But in Nature poetry she is better skilled. 
When she describes the land he lives in, 
and still more when she tries to utter 
the dreams that lie about her there, she 
rouses us to longing for a sight of the 
great prairies, and we catch the rapture 
and sadness of her mood in such lines 
as these : 


‘* Mine is the undertone ; 
The beauty, strength, and power of the land 
Will never stir or bend at my command ; 
But all the shade 
Is marred or made 
If I but dip my paddle blade ; 
And it is mine alone. 


“*O! pathless world of seeming ! 
O! pathless life of mine whose deep ideal 
Is more my own than ever was the real. 
For others Fame 
And Love’s red fiame, 
And yellow gold; I only claim 
The shadows and the dreaming !” 


In her touching little dedication Miss 
Johnson offers ‘‘ this belt of verse-wam- 
pum to those two who have taught me 
most of its spirit—my Mother, whose 
encouragement has been my mainstay in 
its weaving ; my Father, whose feet have 
long since wandered to the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds.”’ 


OXFORD AND HERCOLLEGES. By Goldwin 
Smith. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


This dainty volume of 170 pages is in- 
teresting for its own sake, and also be- 
cause of the purpose with which it was 
written. Professor Goldwin Smith says 
in the preface that he hopes to interest 
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Americans in Oxford, so that to her and 
to Cambridge in the future the eyes of 
Americans may be turned no less than 
to the universities of Germany. But the 
sort of interest that this little book in- 
spires—an zsthetic and sentimental in- 
terest—has never been lacking to Ameri- 
cans. Professor Smith chats very in- 
structively about the history of Oxford, 
giving many curious facts—not always 
those that evoke scholastic respect—and 
is very entertaining. Fifteen fine illus- 
trations beautify the volume, which has 
also a good index. 


CORONATION OF LOVE. By George Dana 
Boardman, D.D. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. 75 cts. 


The *‘ Coronation of Love’’ is Paul’s 
canticle in the thirteenth chapter of his 
first letter to the Corinthians. Dr. 
Boardman has again touched the lyre 
and sung the old, yet ever new song in 
tones that strike new notes and bring 
out fresh variations on the time-worn 
theme—time-worn indeed, but which in 
the skilful hands of such instrumentalists 
as Professor Drummond and Dr. Board- 
man becomes keyed to the eternal har- 
mony of the spheres which makes the 
song endless, deathless in singing. The 
book itself is beautiful in its artistic 
simplicity and simple in its artistic 
beauty. It deserves to take its place 
along with Professor Drummond’s Great- 
est Thing in the World, and we wish it 
God-speed on its New Year mission. 


BOOKMAN BREVITIES. 


Mr. Anthony Hope's Half a Hero, 
which preceded Zhe Prisoner of Zenda 
and was published in 1893, has been re- 
issued by the Messrs. Harper in a new 
and handsome edition. Those who have 
not already enjoyed reading this work 
of fiction by Mr. Hope will do well to at- 
tempt it in this advantageous form. 
Messrs. Macmillan and Company have 
brought out Mr. Crawford's Katherine 
Lauderdale in one volume, uniform with 
their dollar edition of this author’s nov- 
els. The latest volume of Balzac in the 
new and charming edition which this firm 
is handling for the Messrs. Dent is Zhe 
Country Doctor ($1.50). Ellen Marriage, 
who translates Balzac for this edition, 
is literate and more, which is something 
to be grateful for ; and whoso able, with 
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his love for Balzac and his native hon- 
esty and reasonableness, to reconcile the 
reader and introduce each volume to 
him as the discreet Mr. George Saints- 
bury? There are those who would read 
anything recommended to them by Mr. 
Saintsbury. We have to record two 
more volumes in the Standard I]lustrat- 
ed Novels Series ($1.25 per volume), 
Ormond, by Miss Edgeworth, illustrated 
by Carl Schloesser and prettily intro- 
duced, as is her manner, by Mrs. Thacke- 
ray Ritchie ; and Jacob Faithful, which 
has Mr. Brock’s happy pen-and-ink pic- 
tures and an introduction by Mr. David 
Hannay. What Mr. Hannay has to say 
is briefly said and done with ; for those 
who would read /acob Faithful must 
to the story itself, without preamble. 
Neither did it need the citation of 
Thackeray's ‘‘ beloved Jacob Faithful’ 
to win us to this old favourite, which we 
welcome in its latest modern guise; but 
the allusion is pleasant and felicitous, 
and to some readers it will be inform- 
ing. Leighton Court, ‘* a country house 
story,’’ is the latest addition to the Scrib- 
ner’s uniform edition of Henry Kings- 
ley’s novels. The price is $1.00. 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company have 
published an American edition of Mr. 
John Davidson's Sentences and Paragraphs 
($1.00). Mr. Davidson is a master of 
epigram, and can say strong things well 
worth saying in an original and senten- 
tious manner. His aphorisms, criti- 
cisms, and delightful oditer dicta have a 
bracing and invigorating quality about 
them which, if it be not genius, is some- 
thing very like it. The same firm have 
also published a volume of humorous 
and sympathetic sketches of animal life 
and home pets, entitled Sudject to Vanity 
($1.25), by Margaret Benson, a sister of 
the author of Dodo. Miss Benson chats 
in a delightfully garrulous vein about 
the curious habits and characteristics of 
her many pets, and illustrates some of 
their droll attitudes with drawings of 
her own. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany have produced a beautiful holiday 
book of Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha 
($2.00). Tricked out in no cheap, flimsy 
covers, but in a substantial, heavy buck- 
ram, with neat, chaste design, printed in 
clear type on fine paper, it is an exam- 
ple of book-making to shame many of 
the volumes with which it will lie side 
by side during the season. But the best 








is yet to be said. There is a full-page 
illustration to each of the twenty-two 
parts of the poem, from designs by Fred- 
eric Remington. This in itself is a fea- 
ture to commend the book. We know 
these to be no fancy pictures, but to be 
the result of years of study on the plains 
and prairies of the West. It was alsoa 
happy idea to give a frontispiece portrait 
of Longfellow as he appeared in 1840, 
when he wrote Hiawatha. We have now 
The Whittier Year-Book (Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company) to add to this 
popular form of devotional literature in- 
tended as gift-books, and there is a 
wealth of material of this sort in the 
verse and prose of Whittier that may 
be chosen for the daily food of the lover 
of thought and beauty. We see many 
favourite passages here, and others not 
so familiar, but all are endeared to us 
by the gentle spirit which gave them 
being and breathed life and beauty into 
them. The book is beautifully bound, 
contains a new frontispiece portrait of 
the poet, and only costs one dollar. 
This house has also acquired the rights 
of Miss Agnes Repplier’s little volume 
of sprightly Zssays in Miniature ($1.25), 
published in 1892, and has issued it 
in a new edition in a dainty manner be- 
fitting the contents. This volume con- 
tains the well-conned ‘* Trials of a Pub- 
lisher,’’ of which the papers made much 
on its appearance ; also the appreciative 
criticism of Mr. Oscar Wilde's /ntentions 
—a book which embodies some of this 
author’s most thoughtful, serious, and 
scholarly work. Miss Repplier is one of 
the most companionable of writers, and 
she is never guilty of writing a dull 
page. 

Dog Stories from the Spectator is an in- 
teresting collection of anecdotes illustra- 
tive of the canine intelligence, affection, 
and sympathy. The stories first ap- 
peared in the pages of the ** Correspond- 
ence Columns’ of the Spectator. An 
introduction is contributed by J. St. Loe 
Strachey, and an original cover has been 
given to the book (Macmillan, $1.75). 
The Macmillans have published Mat- 
thew Arnold’s famous essay on ‘ The 
Function of Criticism at the Present 
Time’ and Walter Pater’s ‘‘ Essay on 
Style’’ together in miniature shape, 
bound in cloth, 75 cents, and in paper, 
25 cents. Both are reprints from the 
authors’ collected works published by 
the same firm, 
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SOME RECENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. Ginn and Company publish 
A History of Our Country, a text-book 
for schools, which is a book of especial 
interest because its authors, Messrs. 
O. H. Cooper, H. F. Estill, and Leonard 
Lemmon, are all Texans, and connected 
with the school system of their State. 
Its object, as set forth in the preface, is 
to “‘ present fairly and impartially all 
sections of the Union. The authors,’’ 
they say, ‘‘ have endeavoured to divest 
the narrative of all bias for or against 
the North or the South, the East or the 
West.’’ In this we believe that they 
have fully succeeded, for we have read 
with extreme care all those parts of the 
book where such a bias might be looked 
for, and have discovered not a word or 
a phrase that would enable one to de- 
tect a suggestion of partisanship. The 
later ante-bellum period, the war itself, 
and the era of reconstruction, are all 
treated with a really remarkable ab- 
sence of prejudice ; and, apart from its 
immediate purpose, the whole narrative 
has value as giving striking testimony 
to the reality of our existing national 
harmony. The book is handsomely 
printed in clear, legible type, and is 
supplied with a large number of inter- 
esting illustrations. The same publish- 
ers send us a volume, entitled Zhe PAi- 
losophy of School Management, by Arnold 
Tompkins, which we reserve for a more 
extended notice hereafter. 

The study of the classics may be on 
the decline, as many very worthy people 
say ; yet if so, the publishers do not yet 
appear to have discovered the fact. 
Never were so inany works put forth re- 
lating to the language and literature of 
Greece and Rome; and surely never 
were there so many of permanent and 
practical value. Foremost among them 
is an Appendix to Professor Bennett’s 
condensed Latin Grammar, of which we 
gave a short notice some time ago. 
This Appendix is in a way of even great- 
er interest and importance, especially 
to the teacher, than the grammar itself. 
In it Mr. Bennett takes up, in a most 
lucid and clean-cut way, a number of 
questions that have lately come into 
vogue among Latinists. Among these 
are especially to be noticed the subject 


of Latin pronunciation, of hidden or 
natural quantities, of correct orthogra- 
phy, and of certain syntactical topics on 
which the modern doctrine differs from 
the old. There are no words wasted in 
this neat little volume of 230 pages, and 
yet nothing is pinched for space ; all of 
which shows the art and ingenuity of 
the expositor. We notice here and 
there, however, that in the intensity of 
his pursuit of Latin grammatical subtle- 
ties the Professor occasionally knocks a 
hole in English syntax, as when he says, 
‘* Neither Gréber nor Kérting include it 
in their collection.’”” The Appendix, 
like the Grammar, is published by 
Messrs. Allyn and Bacon, of Boston, 
Messrs. Ginn and Company have 
issued a very neat and useful edition of 
Selected Lives, taken from Cornelius 
Nepos and edited by Dr. Arthur W. 
Roberts, of the William Penn Charter 
School of Philadelphia. The quantities 
are very carefully marked, there are good 
notes, a list of word-groups with their 
bases, and a vocabulary, together with 
a good map and a few illustrations. 
Messrs. Leach, Shewell and Sanborn 
publish A First Greek Book, by Profes- 
sor Graves of Tufts, and Dr. Hawes 
of the Brooklyn Polytechnic; and the 
Messrs. Macmillan send us a beautiful 
little volume intended for beginners in 
the study of the New Testament, en- 
titled Zssentials of New Testament Greek, 
by Mr. J. H. Huddilston, of the North- 
western University. It is both simple 
and scholarly, and has a brief yet inter- 
esting introduction on the Hellenistic 
Greek and its history. The book should 
be of much value to theological stu- 
dents. Price, 75 cents. The Youth's 
Classical Dictionary, by Mr. E. S. Ellis, 
published by the Woolfall Company, of 
this city, is a compilation of some 200 
pages that may be of use for ready ref- 
erence, though it is not very carefully 
made. The price is 50 cents. 

To the American Book Company’s 
series of ‘‘ Eclectic School Readings” 
there have recently been added Fairy 
Stories and Fables, retold by James Bald- 
win, and Stories of Great Americans for 
Little Americans, by Edward Eggleston, 
Messrs. D. Appleton and Company 
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send us the latest two volumes of their 
‘*International Educational Series’’— 
Mottoes and Commentaries on Froebel’s 
Mother Play by Henrietta R. Eliot and 
Susan E. Blow, and Zhe Psychology of 
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Number by Messrs. McLellan and Dew- 
ey, both of which will receive a more 
extended notice in the December num- 
ber of THE BookMAN, together with sev- 
eral other important educational works. 





AMONG THE LIBRARIES. 


The Library of the University of Vien- 
na reports additions of 18,100 volumes 
during the past year, raising the total 
number of volumes in the Library to 
435,000. 

Librarians, booksellers, and book- 
buyers who deal with French books 
will be glad to learn that Le Soudier in 
Paris proposes to issue shortly, under 
the title Bibliographie Francaise, a collec- 
tion of the catalogues of French publish- 
ers, like the American Trade List Annual. 
Similar publications have been issued 
from time to time in England and Italy, 
following the idea of the Trade List An- 
nual, which was started in 1873. The 
French catalogue will have an index of 
authors and also of subjects. 

The Biblioteca Nationale Centrale in 
Florence has just celebrated in a mod- 
est way the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its creation as a national library by the 
receipt of the privilege of copyright 
books for Italy conferred on it in 1870. 
As a result of this resource, the Library 
now reports the possession of 435,079 
volumes, about the same number of 
pamphlets, and over 18,000 manu- 
scripts. It announces that it will take 
up again the publication of the /ndicie 
Cataloghi, which has been interrupted 
for some years. 

A number of Belgian enthusiasts have 
recently held at Brussels a Conférence 
Bibliographique Internationale, as they 
style their meeting. They have also 
founded an Institut International de 
Bibliographie, which has commenced 
the publication of a Bulletin. 

The object of the organisation and 
the work of the meeting seems to be the 
compulsory introduction by govern- 
mental authority, in all the libraries of 
the world, of the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication, which attracted considerable at- 
tention among librarians in this country 
a number of years since. Setting out 


with the startling information that the 
system has been adopted by the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the national 
government through the Board of Edu- 
cation, and is in general use here, the 
Institut proposes to bless Europe with 
the universal introduction of the Deci- 
mal Classification. 

Bonn University Library reports the 
addition, during the last academic year, 
of 15,974 numbers, which appear to be 
largely pamphlets, including duplicate 
dissertations. 

The John Crerar Scientific Library of 
Chicago, which recently appointed as 
its librarian Mr. C. W. Andrews, former- 
ly of the Library of the Institute of 
Technology at Boston, has just appoint- 
ed as assistant librarian Mr. A. H. Hop- 
kins, who has been for the past eight 
years in asimilar capacity in the Library 
of the University of Michigan. This 
new library for Chicago has, by the 
selection of these two young men— 
among the most capable and most prom- 
ising of the younger librarians of the 
country—formed the nucleus of a com- 
petent library staff. It has thus avoided 
the example of some libraries established 
in recent years, which have proceeded 
with the preliminary work of buying and 
arranging the library without first secur- 
ing the services of competent librarians. 

The investigation which has been re- 
cently held concerning the matter of 
copyright fees in the Library of Con- 
gress has resulted in making- known a 
regrettable condition of the accounts in 
that department. The Congressional 
Library, which is soon to occupy its new 
building, has been for many years in an 
increasing state of confusion. In most 


of its departments it appears to be far 
behind what should be expected of a na- 
tional library. The overcrowding of 
routine work, in the copyright depart- 
ment particularly, and the duty of aid- 
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ing members of Congress in their re- 
searches in the Library, have so far en- 
grossed the time and strength of the 
venerable librarian, that the wider and 
more important interests of the Library 
appear to have been largely neglected. 
The work of a number of years and a 
large money outlay would seem to be 
necessary to put the catalogue and other 
departments of the Congressional Libra- 
ry in proper working condition as it is 
understood in the best libraries of the 
country. The important work of prop- 
erly cataloguing, arranging, and making 
available the Library of Congress should 
be undertaken without further delay. 

The Columbia College Library has add- 
ed during the past college year the large 
number of 24,839 volumes, raising its to- 
tal number on July 1st of this year to over 
200,000 volumes. Its additions for the 
month of September are over 3000 vol- 
umes. Special attention is being given to 
enriching the library with sets of scientific 
periodicals and the _ transactions of 
learned societies in various fields. The 
additions in this class of literature make 
up many thousand volumes. Work on 
the new library building given by Presi- 
dent Low is being industriously prose- 
cuted, and the foundations are well ad- 
vanced. 

The report of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary has just been issued. It announces 
the addition for the past year of 18,485 
volumes and a total number of 211,157 
volumes. Its circulation for home use 
has reached the large number of 1,147,- 
862 volumes. The new library building 
is roofed in, and the interior work is 
being rapidly pushed. 

The Library of the University of Leip- 
zig celebrates this year its three hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary. 

The Bodleian Library, at Oxford, re- 
ports for the past year the largest growth 
in its history, namely, 60,787 items, of 
which 44,853 come from copyright. Of 
the whole number, only 6695 were bound 
volumes. This illustrates the great re- 
duction which must be made from the 
number of pieces received by copyright 
in libraries, to arrive at the real increase 
in books, and the working strength of a 
library. 

The work of unifying and organising 
the new library which is to grow out of 
the combined Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
foundations has in large degree rested 
during the vacation period. 
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The financial management has been 
consolidated, and the funds of the sev- 
era! corporations have passed under the 
administrative control of the new cor- 
poration. The books of the Tilden Li- 
brary, substantially Mr. Tilden’s private 
library, have been removed to the Lenox 
Library building. 

The Publishing Section of the Ameri- 
can Library Association announces as 
ready for distribution the List of Sudbject 
Headings for Dictionary Catalogues. It 
contains. about three thousand headings 


- with the necessary references, and ought 


to prove useful to libraries of moderate 
size. The section is also publishing 
small lists of selected titles on special 
topics, with criticisms and remarks by 
persons supposed to be authorities. 

The schools for library training which 
have sprung up in such numbers during 
the past ten years seem to all find pupils 
in abundance. 

The summer school held at Amherst, 
Mass., under the direction of Mr. W. I. 
Fletcher, the college librarian, had a 
class this year of thirty. 

Plans for a new library building at 
Hoboken, N. J., to cost $50,000 have 
been adopted. 

The authorities of the Newark Public 
Library are discussing plans for the 
proposed new building, for which a site 
has been secured. 

Miss Caroline M. Underhill, of Derry, 
N. H., has been appointed as librarian 
of the Utica Public Library, succeeding 
the late Miss Louise S. Cutler, with 
whom she had been associated as assist- 
ant. 

Preparations are actively going for- 
ward for a large fair to be held shortly 
for the benefit of the Aguilar Library, 
of New York City. The work of this 
institution in its several branches is con- 
stantly increasing, and far outstrips the 
resources in hand. The uptown branch 
has recently removed from Lexington 
Avenue to more accessible quarters on 
Fifty-ninth Street. 

The completion of the first series of 
the index catalogues of the Library of 
the Surgeon-General’s Office in Wash- 
ington, which has just been effected by 
the issue of the sixteenth volume, seems 
worthy of notice. This immense cata- 
logue, which is without doubt the most 
extensive record ever published of aspe- 
cial collection in a definite field, is an 
unrivalled monument to the industry of 
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its compilers, and an honour to American 
libraries. It is an unusual combination 
of fortunate circumstances that makes it 
possible for so large and full a collection 
as the Library of the Surgeon-General’s 
office to be so fully and thoroughly cata- 
logued as that collection has been. It 
is an added and equally fortunate cir- 
cumstance that so immense a catalogue, 
when compiled, could be put into print. 
It is proposed to issue a second supple- 
mentary series of five volumes. The 
whole work constitutes a bibliographi- 
cal handbook of the medical sciences far 
surpassing in fulness and detail the bibli- 
ographical apparatus in any other depart- 
ment of human learning. This collection 
of books and the catalogue has been 
created largely under the supervision of 
the librarian, Dr. J. S. Billings, who 
has now terminated his connection with 
the Surgeon-General’s office, and ac- 
cepted the Chair of Public Hygiene in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Ina recently issued article on the libra- 
ries of Canada, by James Bain, chief 
librarian of the Toronto Public Library, 
it appears that the Canadians are still 


considerably behind the United States 
in the matter of library development. 
Mr. Bain's statistics show that in a total 
population for the Dominion of Canada 
of 4,833,239, the entire number of vol- 
umes in the various libraries throughout 
is but 1,557,391, or an average of 310 
volumes to every thousand inhabitants. 
New York State has the reputation of 
being somewhat behind many of the 
other States of the Union in library mat- 
ters, yet the total number of volumes in 
the libraries of the State is given ina 
late Bulletin of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York at 
4,133,378, while the population of the 
State, by the last census, was 5,997,853, 
giving an average of 689 volumes for 
each thousand inhabitants. 

The largest and most important library 
in Canada is the Library of Parliament, 
at Ottawa, reported to contain 150,000 
volumes ; while the second in size ap- 
pears to be the Library of Laval Col- 
lege in Quebec, which contains 100,000 
volumes. 

George H. Baker. 


THE BOOK MART. 


For BooKREADERS, BOOKBUYERS, AND BOOKSELLERS, 


EASTERN LETTER. 
New York, October 1, 1895. 


Text-books for schools and colleges have led all 
other classes of literature in point of sale during 
the past month. The retirement, owing tothe ad- 
vance in methods, of many titles and authors that 
have been popular in the past is noticeable, and in 
no case more so than in reading and in the study of 
literature. Where formerly only series of readers 
and text-books were used, it is now customary to 
supplement or use entirely selections from the 
standard authors. Of works especially prepared 
for this purpose in cheap school editions may be 
mentioned the Riverside Literature Series, May- 
nard’s Classics,Grimm’s Classics for Children, and 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 

Trade in general literature can hardly be yet 
said to have fairly started for the autumn and winter 
months. Dealers are engaged for the most part 
in completing their stock from the various new 
lines put forth by the publishers. A feature of 
the holiday publications will be the numerous year- 
books. This is astyle of book which has come 
into vogue during the past year or two, and is now 
in danger of being overdone, as many of this year’s 
authors are hardly known to the general public. 


Those by Phillips Brooks, Holmes, and Whittier 
will perhaps have the largest sales. 

New juvenile books in cloth bindings, which 
seemed rather scarce in the early part of the sea- 
son, have now been brought out in large quanti- 
ties, with attractive bindings and _ illustrations. 
The following authors continue to be very popu- 
lar in this class: William O. Stoddard, G. A. 
Henty, Kirk Munroe, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, and James Otis. The latter is particularly 
prolific, one publisher having no less than five new 
books of his, while at least four or five others have 
one apiece. 

The prettiest toy books are undoubtedly import- 
ed ones, the colouring of the illustrations being very 
fine, and also the mechanical effects, such as the 
transformation pictures. Fairy stories are always 
popular in the holidays, and several new volumes 
are announced, including Zhe Red True Story 
Book and My Own Fairy Book, by Andrew Lang. 

In fiction, Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush and 
The Prisoner of Zenda still lead in demand, 
while the works of Stanley J. Weyman, Hall 
Caine, A. Conan Doyle, and S. R. Crockett come 
next in popularity. Other books of the month 
selling well are Zi/ith, by George Macdonald ; A/en 
of the Moss-Hags, by S. R.Crockett; Zhe Wise Wom- 
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an, by Clara Louise Burnham, and 7%e Village 
Watch Tower, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. z 
other subjects Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, 
Kidd’s Social Evolution, and The Ascent of Man 
have had a steady sale, and How Marcus Whitman 
Saved Oregon, by O. W. Nixon, may also be added 
to this list. 

Travellers for the publishers report good sales 
during the month, and while retail dealers do not 
yet feel any marked increase, there is a prevailing 
impression that business will meet their expecta- 
tions in the coming months. 

For September, the most popular books have 
been almost the same as those of the preceding 
month. 


The Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Hope. 


75 cts. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Brush. By Ian Mac- 
laren. $1.25. 

The King’s Stratagem. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
50cts. 


From the Memoirs ofa Minister of France. By 
Stanley J. Weyman. $1.25. 

About Paris. By Richard Harding Davis. $1.25. 

My Lady Nobody. By Maarten Maartens, 
$1.75. 

College Girls. By Abbe Carter Goodloe. $1.25, 

The Stark Munro Letters. By A. Conan Doyle. 
$1.50. 

The Manxman. 

The Story of Bessie Costrell. 
phry Ward. 75 cts. 

The Adventures of Captain Horn. 
Stockton. $1.50. 

The Woman Who Did. By Grant Allen. $1.00. 

The Princess Aline. By Richard Harding Da- 


By Hall Caine. $1.50. 
By Mrs. Hum- 


By Frank 


vis. $1.25. 

Rhymes of Our Planet. By Will Carleton. 
$1.25. 

Barabbas. By Marie Corelli. $1.00, 


WESTERN LETTER. 
Cuicaco, October 1, 1895. 


September is an important month to the book- 
seller, for it marks the opening of the busy sea- 
son, and the record of business done during this 
month is an indication of what will follow dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. It must be ad- 
mitted that trade has been very satisfactory; 
country buyers have been liberal in their holiday 
purchases, and have bought especially well of the 
better class of books. There still exists, however, 
the tendency to caution which asserted itself so 
strongly last year, and dealers are wary of invest- 
ing in costly books. A good deal of interest has 
been shown in forthcoming books, especially the 
leading juveniles, and the advance orders for books 
to appear this month are fully up to expectations. 
On the whole, we may say the season has opened 
briskly, and the prospects for the holidays are 
bright. 

Quite a number of good books made their bow 
to the public last month. The best of them were 
The Stark Munro Letters, by Conan Doyle, and 
Weyman’s Memoirs of a Minister of France, 
which take the leading place from a business 
point of view in the month’s output. Adour Paris, 
by R. H. Davis, claims the next place, and of the 
other new books, which are selling well, we may 
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mention Rhymes of our Planet, by Will Carleton, 
and Zhe Front Yard, and Other Stories, by Miss 
Woolson. S. R. Crockett’s Men of the Moss-Hags 
was received just as the month closed, and judging 
from the way itis being taken up will undoubtedly 
be one of the leading books during October. In re- 
gard to the older favourites, Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush is surprising everybody by its phenomenal 
sale, and the demand for the Chimmie Fadden 
books has been remarkable. Every one seems to 
be reading them. Zhe Prisoner of Zenda is also 
having a greatly increased sale at present, which 
is probably accounted for by the dramatisation of 
the story. An amusing thing about Mr. Hope’s 
book is that there are constant calls for a sequel. 

It would seem, on the face of it, that, consider- 
ing the success of so many of the new authors, the 
present would hardly be an appropriate time to at- 
tempt to resuscitate some of the older lights that 
shone two or three generations ago, but whose 
lustre time has dimmed. It has been done, how- 
ever, and successfully, for the reprints of the Fer- 
rier novels, Miss Edgeworth’s works, and others 
have had, and are having, quite a good sale, 
More of these reprints are under way, for we notice 
in preparation new editions, amongst others, of the 
works of John Galt, Henry Kingsley, and Lady 
Jackson, 

Cheirosophy is one of the smaller fads of the 
hour, and there is quite a constant call for books 
on this subject. A new work by ‘‘ Cheiro,” entitled 
The Language of the Hand, is having quite a 
large sale for a book of this kind, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is a comparatively high-priced 
work. 

The season will be particularly rich in juvenile 
books, for it appears to be the only line in which 
publishers have arranged for a larger output than 
usual. Books for boys lead the van in numbers, 
and we notice that in addition to three new Henty 
books, which, like their predecessors, are sure of 
alarge sale, there will be works by such well- 
known favourites as H. A. Alger, E. S. Ellis, 
Oliver Optic, Hezekiah Butterworth, G. Manville 
Fenn, and others. 

As will be seen by the subjoined list of books, 
which were most in demand during the month, 
many new books take the places formerly filled by 
the older ones. In addition to the books men- 
tioned, it should be added that people are now be- 
ginning to do some of their heavy winter reading, 
as is evidenced by the increased demand for books 
on Political Economy, Religion, Sociology, His- 
tory, and so forth. 


Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Mac- 
laren. $1.25. 

Chimmie Fadden, 1st and 2d Series. By E. 
W. Townsend. Each, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50cts. 

The Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Hope. 
75 cts. 

The Manxman. 

The Stark Munro Letters. 
$1.50. 

Memoirs of a Minister of France. 
J. Weyman. $1.25. 

The Front Yard, and Other Italian Stories. By 


By Hall Caine. $1.50. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 


By Stanley 


C. F. Woolson. $1.25. 
About Paris. By R. H. Davis. $1.25. 
Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. $1.25. 
Lilith. By George Macdonald. $1.25. 
Trilby. By George Du Maurier. $1.75. 
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When Valmond Came to Pontiac. By Gilbert 
Parker. $1.50. 

The Little Huguenot. By Max Pemberton. 75 
cts. 

The Adventures of Captain Horn. By F. R. 
Stockton. $1.25. 

Barabbas. By Marie Corelli. $1.00. 

The Woman Who Did. By Grant Allen. $1.00. 

The Master. By I. Zangwill. $1.75. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 


Lonpon, August Ig to September 21, 1895. 


The number of new books announced for publi- 
cation bids fair to eclipse all previous years. Com- 
petent judges, whose opinion must be respected, 
state that an improved trade is in store for the re- 
tail booksellers. The latter unite as one man in 
hoping that they are not mistaken. 

Trilby is still selling freely, and establishing 
a record of its own. It appeared at a time when a 
good demand for asix-shilling book was very ac- 
ceptable indeed. 

New books are being delivered in large num- 
bers. One shudders to think what the aggregate 
will be for the autumn season. The worst feature 
is that the total value does not increase propor- 
tionately with the numbers, the books merely 
competing with each other. 

The leading school-books show no signs of de- 
creased circulation, so far as can be judged in the 
wholesale trade. The life of a school-book once 
accepted as a standard work is a long one, and its 
death is usually very sudden. To this latter fact, 
the shelves of every retail bookseller bear unan- 
swerable evidence. 

Appended is a list of the leading publications of 
the moment. Six-shilling novels are by no means 
wanting ; in fact, they still form an important 
item. Novels at 3s. 6d. have not supplanted the 
higher-priced ones, as publishers state that the 
leading authors cannot be produced at the price. 


Trilby. By G. Du Maurier. 6s. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Mac- 
laren. 6s. 

From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. 
By S. Weyman. 6s. 

Joan Haste. By H. Rider Haggard. 6s. 

The Manxman. By Hall Caine. 6s. 

Barabbas. By Marie Corelli. 6s. 

My Lady Nobody. By M. Maartens. 6s. 

The Adventures of Captain Horn. By F. R. 
Stockton. 6s. 

The Return of the Native. New Edition. By 
T. Hardy. 6s. 

All Menare Liars. By J. Hocking. 3s. 6d. 

The Lovely Malincourt. By Helen Mathers. 
3s. 6d. 

The Woman Who Wouldn’t. By Lucas Cleeve. 


3s. 6d. 

The Woman Who Didn’t. By Victoria Crosse. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Carbonels. By C. M. Yonge. 3s. 6d. 

Clarence. By Bret Harte. 4s. 6d. 

Mildred Arkell. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 2s. 
and 2s. 6d. 

Nelson. By J K. Laughton. 2s. 6d. 

The English Flower Garden. By W. Robinson. 
15s. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH. 


New books, in order of demand, as sold between 
September 1 and October 1, 1895. 

We guarantee the authenticity of the following 
lists as supplied to us, each by leading booksellers 
in the towns named. 


NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 


1. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

2. Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. 75 cts. 
(Holt.) 

. Memoirs of a Minister of France. By Wey- 
man. $1.25. (Longman’s.) 

. About Paris. By Davis. $1.25. (Harper.) 

. The King’s Stratagem. By Weyman. 50 
cts. (Platt & Bruce.) 

. Stark Munro Letters. By Doyle. $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 
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NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 


1. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

2. Heart of Life. By Mallock. $1.25. (Put- 
nam.) 

3. Memoirs of a Minister of France. By Wey- 
man. $1.25. (Longmans.) 

. King’s Stratagem. By Weyman. 50 cts. 
(Platt & Bruce.) 

. Adventures of Captain Horn. By Stockton. 
$1.50. (Scribner.) 

. Stark Munro Letters. By Doyle. $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 


1. Heart of Life. By Mallock. $1.25. (Put- 
nam.) 

. Tryphena in Love. By Raymond. 75 cts. 
(Macmillan.) 
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3. Bessie Costrell. By Mrs. Ward. 75 cts. Mac- 
millan.) 

4. Hon. Peter Sterling. By Ford. $1.50. 
(Holt.) 

5. Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. 75 cts. 


(Holt.) 
6. Littlke Huguenot. By Pemberton. 75 cts. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


1. Sénya Kovalévsky. By Leffler. $1.50. (Mac- 
millan.) 
2. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
. With the Help of the Angels. By Hopkins. 
Paper, 50 cts. (Putnam.) 
. Spoilt Girl. By Warden. Paper, 50 cents. 
(Lippincott. ) 
My Lady Nobody. By Maartens. $1.75. 
(Harper.) 
6. Heart of Life. By Mallock. $1.25. (Put- 
nam.) 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


1. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

2. Heart of Life. By Mallock. $1.25. (Putnam.) 

3. My te Nobody. By Maartens. $1.75. (Har- 
per. 
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4. Memoirs of a Minister of France. By Wey- 
man. $1.26. (Longmans.) 
s. Adventures of Captain Horn. By Stockton. 
$1.50. (Scribner.) 
6. Degeneration. By Nordau. $3.50. (Appleton.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 
1. Letters of Celia Thaxter. $1.50. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 
2. Heart of Life. By Mallock. $1.25. (Putnam.) 
3. Memoirs of a Gentleman of France. By Wey- 
man. $1.25.  (Longmans.) 
4. The Master. By Zangwill. $1.75. (Harper.) 
5. King’s Stratagem. By Weyman. 650 cts. 
(Platt & Bruce.) 
6. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1. Memoirs of a Minister of France. By Wey- 
man. $1.25. (Longman.) 
2. Stark Munro Letters. By Doyle. $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 
3. About Paris. By Davis. $1.25. (Harper.) 
4. The Little Huguenot. By Pemberton. 75 
cts. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
5. An Infatuation. By Gyp. socts. (Fenno.) 
6. My Lady Nobody. By Maartens. $1.75. 
(Harper.) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
1. Memoirs of a Minister of France. By Wey- 
man. $1.25. (Longmans.) 
2. The Stark Munro Letters. By Doyle. $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 
3. About Paris. By Davis. $1.25. (Harper.) 
4. Chimmie Fadden. By Townsend. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cts. (Lovell, Coryell.) 
5. Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. 75 cts. (Holt.) 
6. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
CINCINNATI, O. 

1. Kentucky Cardinal. By Allen. $1.00. (Har- 
per.) 

2. The Master. By Zangwill. $1.75. (Harper.) 

3. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

4. Chimmie Fadden. By Townsend. Paper, 
50 cts. (Lovell, Coryell.) 

5. My Lady Nobody. By Maartens. $1.75. 
(Harper.) 

6. Memoirs of a Minister of France. By Wey- 
man. $1.25. (Longmans.) 

DENVER, COL. 

1. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

2. The Master. By Zangwill. $1.75. (Harper.) 

3. Chiffon’s Marriage. By Gyp. 75. cts. 
(Stokes.) 

4. My Lady Nobody. By Maartens. $1.75. 
(Harper.) 

5. Princess Aline. By Davis. $1.25. (Harper.) 

6. Degeneration. By Nordau. $3.50. (Appleton.) 
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5. Her Majesty. 
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3. 
4. 
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. The Men of the Moss-Hags. 


. At War with Pontiac. 


. Fort Frayne. 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 


. A Galloway Herd. By Crockett. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, socts. (R. F. Fenno & Co.) 
From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. 

By Weyman. $1.25. (Longmans.) 

. The Stark Munro Letters. By Doyle. $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

By Crockett. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

By Tompkins. 

(Putnam.) 


$1.50. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; 
paper, 50 cts. 
By Kirk Munroe, 


$1.25. (Scribner.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
. Memoirs of a Minister of France. By Wey- 


man. $1.25. 
. Princess Aline. By Davis. 
Ferragus. By Balzac, $1.50. 
. The Manxman. By Hall Caine. $1.50. 
pleton.) 


(Longmans.) 

$1.00. (Harper.) 
(Roberts.) 
(Ap- 


By Captain King. $1.25. (Ten- 
son Neely.) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25- 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
. Story of Bessie Costrell. By Ward: 75 cts. 
(Macmillan.) 
When Valmond Came to Pontiac. By Parker. 


$1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 


Adventures of Captain Horn. By Stockton. 


$1.50. (Scribner.) 
Fort Frayne. By King. $1.25. (Neeley.) 
My Lady Nobody. By Maartens. $1.75. 
(Harper.) 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

. College Girls. By Goodloe. $1.25. (Scrib- 
ner.) 

. A Patriot’s Strategy. By Hargis. $r.00. 
(C. T. Dearing.) 

3. Stark Munro Letters. By Doyle. $1.50. 


(Appleton.) 


4. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

5. Turning Points in Successful Careers. By 
Thayer. $1.50. (Crowell.) 

6. About Paris. By Davis. $1.25. (Harper.) 

MONTREAL, CANADA. 

1. Reminiscences of Dr. Andrew Bonar. $1.75. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

2. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

3. Galloway Herd. By Crockett. Cloth, $1.00 ; 


4- 


6. Story of Bessie Costrell. 


. Our Western Archipelago. 


(Fenno.) 
By Latto. 


paper, 50 cts. 
Tammas Bodkin. 
& Stoughton.) 


$1.75. (Hodder 


By Field. $2.00. 
(Scribner. ) 
By Ward. 75 cts. 


(Macmillan.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
. Heart of Life. By Mallock. $1.25. (Put- 
nam.) 

. Memoirs of a Minister of France. By Wey- 
man. $1.25. (Longman.) 

. Adventures of Captain Horn. By Stockton. 
$1.50. (Scribner.) 

. Stark Munro Letters. 
(Appleton.) 

. King’s Stratagem. 
(Platt & Bruce.) 


By Maclaren. $1.25. 


By Doyle. $1.50. 


By Weyman. 50 cts. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
. Pony Tracks. By Remington. $3.00. (Har- 
per ) 

. Adventures of Captain Horn. By Stockton. 
$1.50. (Scribner.) 

. Little Huguenot. By Pemberton. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

. The Master. By Zangwill. $1.75. (Harper.) 
. My Lady Nobody. By Maartens. $1.75. 
(Harper.) 


By Maclaren. $1.25. 


75 cts. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
. Chimmie Fadden. 
(Lovell, Coryell.) 

. The Honour of Savelli. By Yeats. Paper, 
50 cts. (Appleton.) 

. The Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. 75 cts. 
(Holt.) 

. When Valmond Came to Pontiac. By Parker. 
$1.25. (Stone & Kimball.) 

. Story of Bessie Costrell. “By Ward. 75 cts. 
(Macmillan.) 


By Maclaren. $1.25. 


By Townsend. 50 cts. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bonnie Brier Bush. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
. My Lady Nobody. 

(Harper. ) 

. Veiled Doctor. By Davis. $1.25. (Harper.) 
. About Paris. By Davis. $1.25. (Harper.) 

. Memoirs of a Minister of France. By Wey- 
man. $1.25. (Longmans.) 


By Maclaren. $1.25. 
By Maartens. $1.75. 


. King’s Stratagem. By Weyman. 50 cts. 
(Platt & Bruce.) 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


On PWR 
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. Stark Munro Letters. By 
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. An Imaginative Man. 
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. With the Procession. By Fuller. 
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. Meadow Grass. By Alice Brown. $1.50 net. 
. Stark Munro Letters. By Doyle. $1.50. (Ap- 
. The Lilac Sunbonnet. 


. About Paris. By Davis. $1.25. (Harper.) 
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- Manxman. By Caine. (Appleton.) 
. Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. (Macmillan.) 


Story of Bessie Costrell. By Mrs.Ward. (Mac- 
millan.) 75 cts. 


. Social Evolution. By Kidd. (Macmillan.) 
. Coin’s Financial School. (Harvey Coin Pub. 


Co.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. $1.25. | 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
Doyle. $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 


. The Master. By Zangwill. $1.75. (Harper.} 
. The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord Wicken- 


ham. By Hobbes. $1.50. (Appleton.) 
By Hickins. $1.50. 
(Appleton.)} 


. Her Majesty. By Tompkins. s5octs. (Put- 


nam.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


. The Master. By Zangwill. $1.75. (Harper.) 
. My Lady Nobody. 


By Maartens. $1.75. 
(Harper.) 
By Maclaren. $1.25. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. Fire of the Forge. By Ebers. $1.50. (Apple- 


ton.) 
$1.25. 
(Harper.) 


. Kentucky Cardinal. By Allen. $1.00. (Har- 


per.) 
TOLEDO, O. 


. Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. 75 cts. (Holt.) 
. Bonnie Brier Bush. 


By Maclaren. $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


. About Paris. By Davis. $1.25. (Harper.) 


. Stark Munro Letters. By Doyle. $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

. An Errant Wooing. By Harrison. $1.50. 
(Century.) 

. My Lady Nobody. By Maartens. $1.75. 


(Harper.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


. Letters of Celia Thaxter. $1.50. (Houghton, 


Mifflin.) 


. Memoirs of a Minister of France. By Wey- 


man. $1.25. (Longmans.) 
(Copeland & Day.) 


pleton.) 
By S. R. Crockett. 
$1.25. (Appleton.) 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE MONTH. 


AMERICAN, 


THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


ALDEN, H. M.—A Study of Death. 12mo, pp. 
BOSD, BLG0 sc kas orenecesdaccasens Harper 
CHRISTOPHER: the Angel and the Vision; or, 
The New Christian Commission. 16mo, 
ea eee ee Revell 
CURETON, ELIZABETH.—Beautiful Thoughts of 

Life Eternal. 16mo, pp. ii-309, 75 cents. 
Merriam 


DENISON, J. H.—Christ’s Idea of the Supernat- 
ural. I2mo, pp. iv-—423, $2.00. Houghton, M. 


Foote, Mary Hastincs.—A Life of Christ for 
Young People, in Questions and Answers. 


I2mo, pp. Xvi-281, $1.25........000- Harper 
Gorpon, G. A.—The Christ of To-day. 12mo, 
Dp. Vili—902, G2.50..... 0.00008 Houghton, M. 


Gore, C.—Dissertations on Subjects Connected 
with the Incarceration. 8vo, pp. xvi-323, 
PUM. 4.6.0 ind 620.0 0604 SST RU bER omen od Scribner 


Gleanings, Pure, Pointed and Practical. Gath- 
ered Especially for the Members of the 
Christian Endeavor and Epworth League, 
etc. 16mo, pp. 155, 60 cents........ Jacobs 


GREEN, W. H.—The Higher Criticism of the 
Pentateuch. 12mo, pp. xiii-184, $1.50. 
Scribner 


Greer, D. H.—The Preacher and His Place: 
The Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching, 
delivered at Yale University, February, 
1895. I2mo, pp. 263, $1.25....... Scribner 

HARTZELL, Rev. J. S.—Sin and Our Saviour: 
Forty Serious Sermons for Forty Serious 
Days. 12mo, pp. ii-231, $2.00. 

Young Churchman Co. 

Ives, C. T., and Woopman, R. H.—The Hymnal 
for Schools, 16mo, pp. vi-294, 50 cents. 

Fords, Howard & H. 

Jowett, B.—College Sermons. Edited by W. 
H. Fremantle. 12mo, pp. xvi-348. Macmillan 

LAZARUS, JOSEPHINE.—Spirit of Judaism. 16mo, 
DP. I-BOS, E96. 6 dice cw caic ccsccs Dodd, M. 


MacArtuur, R. S.—Quick Truths in Quaint 
Texts. I2mo, pp. 336, $1.25. 
Amer. Bap. Pub. Soc. 


Marson, C. L.—The Psalms at Work. 12mo, 
ST Dabskeeksndbsekéccedes Jacobs 
McCook, C.—The Gospel in Nature. 12mo, pp. 
OG TIO, Se cakicmeneenssndas cay os Jacobs 
Murray, Rev, A.—Have Mercy Upon Us. 16mo, 
OS. Gi-197, BIO... ..00cacdecescs Randolph 
Murray. Rev. A.—Let Us Draw Nigh. 16mo, 
PP. iii-g5, 50 cents........-..e00- Randolph 


Murray, Rev. A.— Humility, The Beauty of 
Holiness, 18mo, pp. iii-141, 50 cents. 
Randolph 


Plato: a Selection of Passages from the Trans- 
lation, by B. Jowett, edited by M. J. Knight. 
2vols, 12mo0, $3.50 met,.......- Macmillan 


STALKER, J.—The Two St. Johns of the New 
Testament. 12mo, pp. iii-271, $1.00, 

Amer. Tract Soc, 

Wuyte, A.—Bunyan’s Characters: Lectures on 

the Holy War, delivered in St. George’s 

Free Church, Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. 301, 

| er ee ot en eer eb ae Revell 


POETRY. 


CHENEY, JOHN VANCE.—Queen Helen and Other 
Poems. 16mo, pp. vii-78, $3.00 net. 

Way & W. 

BEECHING, H. C.—A Book of Christmas Verse, 

With illustrations by Walter Crane. 12mo, 

TT i ee ere Dodd, M. 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER.—She Stoops to Conquer. 
With illustrations by F.C. Gordon. 12mo, 
BO. AVON, DE GOii.o. iocccssidaces Dodd, M. 


KROEKER, KATE FREILIGRATH.—A Century of 
German Lyrics. 16mo, pp. x-225, $1.00. 

Stokes 

LONGFELLOw, H. W.—The Song of Hiawatha, 

With illustrations by Frederic Remington. 

I2mo, pp. xiii-180, $2.00,.... Houghton, M. 


LowELL, J. R.— Last Poems, I2mo, pp. 47, 
ek Se rare epee Ae Houghton, M, 
McCann, J. E.—Songs from an Attic. 12mo, 
DO. R=ETS, BliGO. 0 o.ccc00r eevee Brentano's 


Peck, SAMUEL MINTURN.—Rhymes and Roses. 
16mo, pp. Vi-186, $1.00........0.46. Stokes 


SApPHO.—Memoir. Text, Selected Renderings, 
and a Literal Translation by H. Thornton 
Wharton. 12mo, pp. xx-217, $2.25. McClurg 


FICTION. 


Assott, C, C.—A Colonial Wooing. 
241, BI.00. 2. cc crccccccsccccs 


16mo, pp. 
Lippincott 


ArpE, HAMILTON. —Elizabeth’s Pretenders. 12mo, 
pp. ii-334, $1.00; paper, 50 cents... Putnam 


ANDERSEN, HANns CHRISTIAN.—Stories and Fairy 
Tales. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xi-397; xii-426, 
Dodd, M. 


AusTIN, JANE Goopwin,—Standish of Standish. 
2 vols., I2mo, pp. 422, $5.00... Houghton, M. 


BALpwIn, J.—The Horse Fair. 12mo, pp. 418, 
GEO. 000. cc csce sevecocsccses Century Co, 


Bauzac, H. DE.—The Marriage Contract. Trans- 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
I2M0, pp. iv-331, $1.50.....-.6.--- Roberts 


Bauzac, H. DE.—The Country Doctor. Trans- 
lated by Ellen Marriage, with a Preface by 
George Saintsbury. 12mo, pp. xv-287, $1.50. 

Macmillan 
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BARNES, ANNIE MARIA.—Matouchen: a Story of 
Indian Child-life. 12mo, pp. iv—316, $1.25. 
Amer. S. S. Union 


Barrett, F.—A Set of Rogues, to-wit: Chris- 
topher Sutton, John Dawson, The Sefior 
Don Sanchez del Castillo de Castelana and 
Moll Dawson, etc. 12mo, pp. x-346, $1.50. 

Macmillan 

BELLEW, F. P. W.—‘‘Chip’s” Dogs: a collec- 

tion of humorous drawings. Oblong octavo, 


CNN Atk thn bane SEN Sau. O50 s44n'o cans Russell 
Bouton, H. M.—Josephine Crewe. 12mo, pp. 
SUIS 1. whe vk Shs san ance ban Longmans 
Brancu, M. L. B.—The Kanter Girls. 12mo, 
PP. Vili-219, $1.50... 2.2... ce eeeeee Scribner 


Brooks, ELpripcGe S.—A Boy of the First Em- 
pire. 1I2mo, pp. x-320, $1.50..Century Co. 


BROUGHTON, RHODA.—Scylla or Charybdis: a 


Novel, 12mo, pp. ii-272, $1.00; paper, 50 
COMES. . occ ccccccs bAsiaeNs Ree hawen Appleton 
Brown, HELEN DAwes.—The Petrie Estate. 
Se HNO son alas once ese Houghton, M. 
Browne, Francis F.—Volunteer Grain. 8vo, 
i WG ORO Giles s ccc ci ncesess Way & W. 
Burcin, G. B.—At Tuxter’s. 12mo, pp. iii-317, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents......... ... Putnam 


Burnett, Frances Hopcson.—Two Little Pil- 
grims’ Progress. 8vo, pp. 191, $1.50. 


BurRNHAM, CLARA Louise.—The Wise Woman: 
a Novel. 16mo, pp. iv—430, $1.25. 

Houghton, M. 

BurTON (J. Bloundelle).—The Desert Ship: a 

Story of Adventure by Sea and Land. 12mo, 

PGs: Wali GOO, GI.GG. <n ose ccccccsees Warne 


CAMPBELL, GERALD.—The Joneses and the As- 
terisks: a Story in Monologue. 12mo, pp. 
SN chia cectinccrsenenos Merriam 


Compton, MARGARET.—Snow Bird and the Water 
Tiger, and Other American Indian Tales. 
ee OF rere Dodd, M. 


Crockett, S. R.—A Galloway Herd. 12mo, 
pp. iii-298, $1.00; paper, 50 cents.... Fenno 
Crockett, S. R.—The Men of Moss-Hags: Be- 
ing a History of Adventure taken from the 
Papers of William Gordon, of Earlstoun, in 
Galloway, and told overagain. 12mo, pp. x- 
ED itt dod ob «oss e5eddle Macmillan 


CumInGs, ELIZABETH.—A Happy Discipline: a 
Two Years’ Apprenticeship to Life. 12mo, 
pp. 258, $1.50...... Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. 


Curtiss, Mrs. AticE Eppy.—The House with 


Two Doors, and Other Stories. 12mo, pp. 
v—318, $1.25........ Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. 
Dawe, W. C.—Yellow and White. 16mo, pp. 
ES Se Say rea Rp al eee Roberts 


Don. By the author of ‘‘Laddie,” ‘‘Miss Toosey’s 
Mission,” etc. 16mo, pp. iii-332, $1.00. 
Roberts 
DoyLe, A. Conan.—The Stark Munro Letters : 
Being a Series of Twelve Letters, written by 
Stark Munro, M.B., tohis friend and former 
fellow-student, Herbert Swanborough, of 
Lowell, Mass. 12mo, pp. iv—385, $1.50. 
Appleton 


Ear.e, Mrs. ALicE Morse.—Margaret Winthrop, 
I2mo, pp. xiii-339, $1.25........-- Scribner 


Epwarps, C. L.—Bahama Songs and Stories. 
8vo, pp. X-I1I, $3.50.......+- Houghton, M. 


Epwarps, G. WHARTON.—The Rivalries of Long 
and Short Codiac. 18mo, pp. 156, $1.00. 


Century Co. 
E._ms.iz, T. C.—Those Midsummer Fairies. 
I2mo, pp. 352, $1.25..... Amer. S. S. Union 


Fietcuer, J. S.—When Charles the First was 
King: a Romance of Osgoldcross. 12mo, 
PP. X-418, $I.50.. ccc ccercccecve McClurg 

Foster, Mrs. I. H.—The Boynton Neighbor- 
hood, 12mo, pp. ii-251, $1.00. 

Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. 

GRANT, R.—The Bachelor's Christmas. 1I2mo, 
ee ee reer Scribner 

Gissinc, G.—The Emancipated : a Novel. 12mo, 
PP. Viii-456, $1.50........eee eens Way & W. 

GoopLor, AnBeE CARTER.—College Girls. 12mo, 
PP. 111-288, $1.25... 2... ccececcees Scribner 

Gorpon, JuLiEN.—A Wedding and Other 
Stories. 12mo, pp. iii-232, $1.00. . Lippincott 

Haccarp, H. Riper.—Joan Haste. 1I2mo, pp. 
WARE EE S 60a dibs ecdves 40 Longmans, G. 

HArTE, Bret.—Clarence. 16mo, pp. ii-—270, 
DE. Wn do ct éccdccsciacvioosess Houghton, M. 

Henty, G. A.—A Knight of the White Cross: 
a Tale of the Siege of Rhodes. 12mo, pp. 
ESD. oo 6s < cose edvccocesenene Scribner 


Henty, G. A.—The Tiger of Mysore: a Story 


of the War with Tippo Saib. 12mo, pp. 390, 
DE GO soos 0 0.5058te chats eee ccesese Scribner 
HERNEY, Maurice H.—Dead Man’s Court. 
16mo, pp. 252, 75 CENtS .... 6 eee eee Stokes 
Hervey, M. H.—Eric, the Archer. 12mo, pp. 
BS OGG, BE. GO, 30:6 ckcndectevccesseccees Arnold 


Hitt, Grace Livincsron.—Katharine’s Yester- 
day, and Other Christian Endeavor Stories. 
12mo, pp. iii-425, $1.50......+-.++- Lothrop 


Hinkson, KATHARINE TYNAN.—The Way of a 
Maid. 12mo, pp. 300, $1.25...... Dodd, M. 


Hotcukiss, C. C.—In Defiance of the King: a 
Romanceof the American Revolution. I2mo, 
pp. viii-334, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Appleton 
HowE.., M. H.—Dorothy and Her oe I2mo, 
Ppp. iii-203, go cents ..... Amer. S. S. Union 


HUNGERFORD, Mrs.—Molly Darling, and Other 


Stories. By the Duchess. 18mo, pp. 214, 
50 cents......-. Seed dS KG0 68 00 ee Lippincott 
Iota: A Comedy in Spasms. 12mo, pp. 280, 
DR. cc tw rerd Vegatncantaecers<enae Stokes 
Kerr, R.—Hidden Beauties of Nature. 12mo, 
PP. 250, BI.4O. .cccecescncceccsecces Revell 


Kinc, ANNA E1cHBerGc.—Kitwyk Stories. 12mo, 
PP. X-319, $1.50. .... ee. cence Century Co. 
Kinc, C.—Rancho del Muerto, and Other Stories. 
16mo, pp. v-185, 50 cents. .Outing Pub. Co. 
Knox, T. W.—In Wild Africa: Adventures of 


Two Youths in a Journey through the Sa- 
hara Desert. 12mo, pp. iii-326, $1.50. Wilde 
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Lanc, A-—The Red True Story Book. 12mo, 
pp. xii-419, $2.00..........4+ Longmans, G, 
Lee, AUBREY.—John Darker: a Novel. 12mo, 
nak st Nen Sa er waes bob 0004s be Macmillan 
Lecu, M. H. C.—My Dog Plato. 12mo, pp. iii- 
RR MC ADs vel se caccvsgdécees Arnold 


Lemon, IpA.—Matthew Furth. 12mo, pp. 284, 
EOE. cscbanesdescasoecsecns Longmans, G. 


Le Quevx, W.—Zoraida: a Romance of the 


Harem and the Great Sahara. 12mo, pp. 
RFE EGO: Sic os ccnees ses ude steen see 
MAcLEop, FIona.—The Mountain Lovers. 16mo, 
a | PT eee ee Roberts 
MAGRUDER, JULIA.—The Princess Sonia. 12mo, 
oe ek rer ere Century Co, 
Marryat, Capt.—Mr. Midshipman Easy. 8vo, 
Oe; SEG, WN ockaban ss enka oes Putnam 


McCook, Henry CHRISTOPHER.—Old Farm Fair- 
ies: a Summer Campaign in Brownieland 


Against King Cobweaver’s Pixies. I2mo, 
DO. MEMVI-GOR; BE.GO. 0c. ck cc evinces Jacobs 
McManus, L.—The Red Star. 12mo, pp. iii- 
PRG, BO GURE oc dsc ccciscccsocecses Putnam 
MITCHELL, S. WeIR.—A Maderia Party. 18mo, 
0. FRE MOOD oo kes ccesiccsccce Century Co. 
MoLesworTH, Mrs.—White Turrets. 16mo, pp. 
PR Ries 0 bbs vo saccacesevacis Whittaker 


Mo.iere.—L’Avare, Don Juan, Les Facheux. 
Translated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley. 
BSD, DI BPS, BEBO os cic dccsiccce Roberts 


Moore, F.. FRANKFORT.—The Sale of a Soul. 
16M0, pp. 197, 75 CENtS.......eeeseee Stokes 


Munror, Kirk.—At War with Pontiac; or, The 
Totem of the Bear. tI2mo, pp. vii-—320, 
Pry rr eCer rT cre Trees: Scribner 


Munkoe, Kirk.—Snow-Shoes and Sledges: a 
Sequel to ‘‘ The Fur-Seal’s Tooth.” 12mo, 
DO. Vill-B78, QE OE i cod cnceccscccccs Harper 


Mysterious Voyage of the Daphne, and Other 
Stories for Boys and Girls. 12mo, pp. iv- 


CME cog ssc castegnestcsésndeuns Wilde 
Napa, E, S.—Notes of a Professional Exile. 
18mo, pp. X-164, $1.00 ........ Century Co. 


Nason, E. Huntincron.—The Tower, with Le- 
gends and Lyrics. 12mo, pp. vi-141, $1.25. 
Houghton, M. 

NEWBERRY, FANNIE.—The House of Hollister. 
I2mo, pp. iii-280, $1.25..........006- Bradley 


Norris, O, M.—Nadya: a Tale of the Steppes. 
SRG, BO. O95, GEG... 0000. sesevess Revell 
Norton, C. L.—Jack Benson’s Log; or, Afloat 
with the Flag in "61. 12mo, pp. iii-276, 
Sea pene ary Teer ee eer ee Wilde 
O'NeiL, Morra.—Elf-Errant. 12mo, pp. vi-—1og, 
DED, kb occ ndccadchekweates bs tenes Dodd, M 
Oris, J.—Wood Island Light; or, Ned Sanford’s 
Refuge. 12mo, pp. ii-246, $1.00. ..Bradley 


Oris, J.—Andy’s Ward ; or, The International 
Museum, 12mo, pp. 358, $1.25. 


Penn. Pub. Co. 
Pace, T. N.—Unc’ Edinburgh: A Plantation 
Echo, 


8vo, pp. 53, $1.50........-- Scribner 
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Pearse (Mark Guy).—Cornish Stories, 12mo, 
Op S78 PE ORNS ks «5 ae dass Hunt & Eaton 
PHELPs, ELIZABETH STUART.—Gypsy’s Cousin 
Joy. 12mo, pp. vi-320, $1.50..... Dodd, M. 
Piympron, A. G.—A Bud of Promise. 16mo, 
i ey Ne orrarys boa oe Roberts 


POLLARD, ELizaA F.—Roger, the Ranger ; a Story 
of Border Life Among the Indians. 12mo, 
DP. TPO FR i eins scasscusentss Dodd, M. 


PoLevol, P. N.—Russian Fairy Tales. From 
the Skazki of Polevoi, by R. Nisbet Bain. 


8vo, pp. ix—264, $1.50...... Way & Williams 
Poo, MARIA Louise. —Against Human Nature: 
a Novel. 12mo, pp. 361, $1.25...... Harper 
PorTER, RosE.—My Son’s Wife. 16mo, pp. 215, 
7S COORD. caxenne Kee cdpisvcisias Randolph 
PyLe, Howarp.— Jack Ballister’s Fortunes. 
I2mo, pp. viii-420, $2.00. ..... Century Co. 
Py.Le, Howarp.—The Garden Behind the Moun. 
Octavo, pp. vii-192, $2.00......... Scribner 


ROOSEVELT, THEODORE, and HeENry Capor 
Lopcre.—Hero Tales from American His- 
tory. I12mo, pp. xiv—335, $1.50. .Century.Co. 


Rowe, HENRIETTA G.— Queens-hithe. 16mo, 
pp. iii-184, $1.00........... Wells, Moulton 
Roy, Nert.—The Horseman’s Word: a Novel 
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Nirti, F. S.—Catholic Socialism. Translated by 
M. Mackintosh. 10/6 .......Sonnenschein 


O’Connor, T. P.—Some Old Love Stories. 


Chapman 
ParFAlit, P.—Pilgrimage Notes. Translated by a 
Denizen of Pump Court, 3/6...... Simpkin 


of an Essay on the Distribution of Wealth. SARGENT, H. R.—Thoughts upon Sport, 10/6. 
oS Peery Perrey Petr Tee Macmillan Simpkin 
, : : : J South-Western Railway Official Guide. Abridged 
Kerr, R.—Hidden Beauties of en and Popular Edition, 3/-........... Cassell 
Loney, S. L.—Elements of Co-ordinate Geom- Wricut. G. H. B.—Was Israel Ever in Egypt? 
PE IR. 66.0.0. 0a 4 dase ea cda Macmillan Sb iis si cicse pheaens amwes Williams & N. 
CONTINENTAL, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


Catat, L.—Voyage a Madagascar. 30 fr. 

CLAUSEN, J. PApst.—Honorius III (1216-1227). 
Eine Monographie. 5 M. 

Coun, E., et Suau, P.—Madagascar et la Mis- 
sion Catholique. 4 fr. 


Drews, A.—Die Deutsche Spekulation seit Kant. 
2vols. 12M, 


Ducért, E.—Histoire Maritime de Bayonne: 
les Corsaires sous l’ancein regime. 12 fr. 


Gister, A.—Die Tellfrage. Versuch ihrer Ge- 
schichte und Lisung. 4 M. 20c. 


LANCIANA, R.—Forma urbis Rome. 
25 fr. 


Pars. 3. 


MALNorY, A.—Saint Césaire, évéque d’Arles 
(503, 513). 8 fr. 
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Masson, F.—Cavaliers de Napoleon, illustré par KNutu, P.--Flora der nordfriestscher Inseln. 


E. Detaille. 60 fr. 2M. soc. 

i No.tpg, Baron E.— Reise nach Innerarabein, Litrzow,G.—Die Laubmoose Norddeutschlands. 

y Kurdistan und Arabien, 1892. 4 M. soc. 4M. 

Petir-DuTAILLIs,- Cu.—Etude sur la vie et la ReviLLour, E.—Lettres sur les Monnaies Egypt- 

régne de Louis VIII (1187-1226). 16 fr. iennes. 25 fr. 

ReuMe, P.—Das Eubecker Ober Stadtbuch. Ein S,atomon, W.—Geologische und Paliontologische 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Rechtsquellen Studien tiber die Marmolata. 36 M. 


undes Liegenschaftsrechtes. 8 M. , 
Srrécx, F.—Die dltesten Zeiten des Theaters zu saan MACHER, K.—Kastell Osterburken. 6 M. 

Stralsund-Stralsund. 3M. SEGLAs, J.—Legons cliniques sur les Maladies 
Troncutn, H.—Le Counseiller Francois Tron- mentales et Nerveuses. 14 fr. 

chin et ses Amis. 7 fr. 50¢. Sess, TH.—Wastfriesische Studien. 3M. s50c. 

SCIENCE, ART, PHILOLOGY, ETC. Weyer, G. D. E.—Die Magnetitche Declination 
i Boerum, J.—Die Gastropoden der Marmolatakal- Gnd Mire Giculase Vernnderang fir. 48 Beo- 
kes. 30 M, bachtungsGrter, 8 M. 

Catalogue de la Bibliothéque technique du Cer- " i. " 

cle de la Librarie de Paris. §5 fr. FICTION, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU, C.— Etudes d’archéologie 

Orientale. 5 fr. 
De La GrRAssEriE, R.—De L’Origine et de l’Evo- 
1 i lution premiére des racines des langues. 


ApickEs, E.—Kant-Studien. 4 M. 


Daupet, E.—Don Rafaél: Adventures Espag- 
noles, 1807-8. 3 fr. 50¢. 


may FEEr, L£on.—Le Chaddanta-Jataka. 4 fr. 
Duproix, P.—Kant et Fichte et le Probléme de Gyp.—Ces bons Normeands. 3 fr. soc. 
Education. 7 fr. soc. HELto, E.—Le Siécle. 3 fr. soc. 
Eser, A.—Beitrage zur vergleichenden Morpho- KNAPP, P,—Ueber Orpheusdarstellungen. 2M. 
logie der Unpaarzeher und Paarzeher-Fus- 40 ¢. 
| ses. 8 M. MAISONNEUVE, H.—La Faute de Jeanne. 3 fr. 
Jarre, F.—Die Architektur der Columbiachen 5° ¢. 


Welt-Ausstellung zu Chicago, 1893. 8 M. Plauti Amphitruo. Ed. L. Havet. 6 fr. 





i SOME NEW NOVELS and 
NEW ISSUES IN FICTION. 


A New Work by G. A. HENTY, the Prince A New and Entrancing Work by 
} of Story-tellers. FULES VERNE. 
A GIRL OF THE COMMUNE. CAPTAIN ANTIFER. 
} By G. A. Henry, author of ‘‘In Freedom’s 3 
Cause,” “ With Lee in Virginia,” etc. 12mo, By Juces Verne, author of ‘‘ Twenty Thousand 


Leagues Under the Sea,” etc. With 72 full- 
page illustrations, 12mo, handsome cloth, 
Kh Fourth Edition Now ‘Ready. $1.25. 

f aie ‘stic S ; 

i A GALLOWAY HERD. MOORS. OLIPH. ink 

By S. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘ The Raiders,” THE STORY OF A GOVERNESS. 
iF ‘*The Stickit Minister,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A delightful story of Scottish Moorland life, somewhat By Mrs. M. O. W. Ouipxant, author of ‘‘ The 


handsome cloth, $1.25. 





\ in the vein of “ The Lilac Sunbonnet. Chronicles of Carlingford,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
: i New ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of J. M. $1.25. 
i) Barrie’s Famous Sketches of Scottish Peasatn New ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of 
A Life and Character. Hall Caine’s Notable Manx Stories. 
| A WINDOW IN THRUMS. THE DEEMSTER. 
AULD LICHT IDYLLS. A SON OF HAGAR. 
By J. M. Barrie, author of ‘‘ The Little Minis- By Hatt Caine, author of ‘‘ The Scapegoat,” 
ter,” etc. Each charmingly illustrated. 12mo, ‘©The Manxman,” etc. Characteristically illus- 
cloth, $1.25. trated. Each, in cloth, $1.25. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post free, by the Publishers, on receipt of price. 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, Publishers, 112 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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BOOKSELLERS IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE COMMUNITIES 


. SHOULD KEEP WELL STOCKED THIS FALL WITH... 


The Book of Athletics 


AND OUT-OF-DOOR SPORTS 


This unique book is an athletic symposium contributed to by well-known 
amateurs, experts, and college-team captains. Harvard, Yale, and other leading 
colleges are represented. Football, baseball, tennis, golf, cricket, hurdling and track 
athletics, yachting, skating, bicycling. etc., are practically and suggestively treated. 

One vol., cloth, 8vo, profusely illustrated, $1.50 


Other New Books Now Ready ... 
Charles Remington Talbot's Story for Boys, ‘‘ The Imposter,” $1.50 
William O. Stoddard’s Story for Girls, ‘‘ The Partners,” $1.50 
Maurice Thompson’s Florida Story, ‘‘ The Ocala Boy,” $1.00 
Willis Boyd Allen's Story of Adventure, ‘‘ The Mammoth Hunters,’ $0.75 
Downing’s and French’s Travel Stories, ‘‘ The Young Cascarillero” and ‘‘ Colonel 

Thorndike’s Adventures,” $1.00 

Grace Livingston Hill’s Christian Endeavor Story, ‘‘ Katharine’s Yesterday,” $1.50 
Pansy’s Home Story, ‘‘ What They Couldn’t,” $1.50 
Katharine Lee Bates’ Bridal Gift, ‘‘ The Wedding-Day Book,” $2.00 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 92 Pearl Street, BOSTON 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


LAMSON, WOLFFE, AND COMPANY, 


6, Beacon Street, Boston. Life Building, New York. 

BAGBY, ALBERT MORRIS. REVOLUTIONARY CALENDAR FOR 186. 
Miss TrAumeret. A Weimar Idyl. $1.50. | 

BOUTON, FOHN BELL. 

Uncuie Sam’s Cuurcu; His Creep, Bisite, anp Hymn- | ROBINSON, CHARLES NEWTON 


Book. Cover in red, white, and blue; or buff and 
blue. $0.50. 


Published under the auspices of the New York Chapter 
F : ; I 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. $1.co. 
| 


Tue Vio or Love. Poems Published in connection 


| with John Lane, of London. $1.50. 
CARMAN, BLISS. | ue 
Bewinp THE Arras: A Book or THE Unseen. With STREAMER, VULNEY. 
designs by T. B. Meteyard. $1.25. I 


. In Frienvsuip’s Name. Il. Wuar Makes A Frtenp ? 
ECHEGARAY, $OSE. Each, $2.25. 
Tue Great Gaeoro, and Fotry or Sainriiness. Two | IN PRESS. 


lays done from the Spanish verse into English prose 
“ Hannah Lynch. Brought out in connection with BRAZZA-SAVORGNAN, COUNTESS DiI. 
Ovp anv New Lace tn Iraty. Editionde luxe. Twenty- 


John Lane, of London. $1.50. 


HALE, EDWARD EVERETT. five copies. Illustrated. $3.00. 
Ir Jesus Came To Boston. $0.50. | Two Types or To-pay. “A Literary Farce’ and “A 
ie Sinead deel Ries Oe Bie Me Bes Pima Indian Girl.” With seventy-five illustrations by 
a ie Bet = Sais eae the author, $1.50. 


with a new preface and portrait of the author. $0.75. 


HARRISON, MRS. BURTON. 


A Vircinia Cousin, and Bar Harpor Tares, $1.25. 


EMERSON, RALPH WALDO, 


Two unpublished essays; introduction by Dr. E. E. 


| Hale. 00, 
HOWE, MRS. F¥ULIA WARD, oling 
Is Pourre Society Portree? AND Oruer Essays. $1.50. | LUASAL/S, CHARLES F. 
FOHNSON, EZ. PAULINE, | Tue GovprisH’or Gran Cuimu, ann Orner Peruvian 


Tue Wuire Wamreum: A Boox of INDIAN Verse. Pub- 


raves. Profusely illustrated. $1.50. 
lished in connection with John Lane, of London. | 

| 

| 


ROBERTS, C. G. D. 
Eartu’s EniGMas, AND OTHER Srorigs. $1.00. 
WETHERALD, ETHELWYN., 


Tue House or THE TREES, AND OTHER Poems, $1.00. 


$1.50. 
NODIER, CHARLES. 
Tritsy, THE Farry or ArGyie. Translated from the 


French by Minna Caroline Smith. Scotch Plaid cover, 
0. 50. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW BOOKS 


FICTION AND JUVENILE 


A Colonial Wooing 


A Novel. By CHARLES Conrap Apport, author 
of ‘‘ The Birds About Us,” “‘ Travels in a Tree- 
Top,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


A Love Episode (Une Page d’ Amour) 


By Emme Zota. Translated with a preface, by 
ERNEST A, VIZETELLY. Profusely illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Fromont Junior and Risler Senior 


By ALPHONSE DaubET. Translated by Epwarp 
VizETELLY, and illustrated with eighty-eight 
wood engravings from original drawings by 
GeorceE Rovz. Extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


The Novels of Tobias Smollett 


Edited by GeorGe SAInrssuRY. With portrait 
and illustrations by FRANK RICHARDS. To be 
complete in twelve 16mo volumes. Sudscrib- 
tions received for complete sets only. Cloth, 
$12.co; half calf, $27.00; half morocco, $27.00. 
Issued in connection with Gibbings & Co., Ltd. 


RopERIcK RANDOM. 3 vols, Now Ready. 
PEREGRINE PICKLE, 4 vols. Now Ready. 
Count FATHOM. 2 vols. 

Sir LAUNCELOT GREAVES, I vol. 
HuMPHREY CLINKER. 2 vols. 


The Story of a Marriage 


By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN, Volume I, of anew 
illustrated series of novels. Published in con- 
nection with J. M. Dent & Co, Six illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Secret of the Court 


A Tale of Adventure. By FRANK FRANKFORT 
Moorg, author of ‘‘ They Call it Love,” “A 
Grey Eye or So,” ‘I Forbid the Banns,” 
**Daireen,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 


$1.25. 
The Black Lamb 


A Novel, By ANNA Ropeson Brown, author of 
‘Alain of Halfdene,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


The Track of a Storm 
A Novel. By Owen HALL, 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
A Wedding, and Other Stories 


By JuLieEN Gorpon, author of ‘‘A Diplomat’s 
Diary,” *‘ Poppza,” etc. Tall 12mo. Buck- 
ram, $1.00. 





A Last-Century [laid 


Bn ANNE H. WHARTON, author of ‘‘ Through 
Colonial Doorways,”’ ‘‘Colonial Days and 
Dames,” etc. Quarto. Illustrated. Cloth, 
ornamental. 

The demand for Miss Warton’s previous works bears wit- 
ness to her popularity as an author, and this work will show 


her to be as warmly welcome by the young folks as she has 
previously been by their elders. 


A New Alice in the Old Wonderland 


A Fairy Tale by A. M. Ricwarps. Profusely 
Illustrated by ANNA M. RICHARDs, Jr. 1I2mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The book is full of the absurd whimsicalities made famous 
by Lewis Carroll's masterpiece, and is as amusing for the old 
as entertaining for the young. 


Trooper Ross, and Signal Butte 


Two stories in one volume. By Captain CHARLES 
KinG, U.S. A. With illustrations by CHALEs 
H. SrepuHens. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Two exciting stories for boys, from the pen of the well- 
known military writer, Captain King. 


The Young Castellan 


A Tale of the English Civil War. A Book for 
Boys. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, author 
of ‘‘The New Mistress,” etc, Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Chumiley’s Post 


A Story of the Pawnee Trail. By WILLIAM O. 
STODDARD. With illustrations by CHARLEs H, 
STEPHENS. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


An exciting Indian story for boys, and elder people as well. 
Profusely illustrated. 


Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes 


By S. Barinc-GouLp. Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 
$2.00. Uniform with Baring-Gould’s Fairy 
Tales. 

Cousin [Mona 


A Story for Girls. By RosA NoucHETTE CAREY, 
author of ‘‘ Little Miss Muffet,” ‘‘Aunt Diana,” 
etc. r2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Girls Together 


By Amy E, BLANCHARD, author of ‘‘ Two Girls,” 
etc. Illustrated by IDA WAUGH. I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


This book introduces the same characters as in “ Two 
Girls,” so popular last year. 





A complete descriptive list of Autumn Announcements mailed upon application to the Publishers 


J. B. BIRPINCOTT COMPANY, = 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COPPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW BOOKS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Literary Shrines 
The Haunts of Some Famous American Authors. 
By THEoporE F. Wo tre, M.D., Ph.D. Illus- 
trated with four photogravures. I2mo. 
Crushed buckram extra, gilt top, deckle edges. 


$1.25; half calf or half morocco, $3.00 
A Literary Pilgrimage 
Among the Haunts of Famous British Authors. 
By THEODORE F. WoLreE, M.D., Ph.D. illus- 


trated with four photogravures. 12mo. Crushed 
buckram extra, gilt top, deckle edges, $1.25 ; 
half calf or half morocco, $3.00. Two volumes, 
in a box, $2.50; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


rhe Land of the Muskeg 


By H. Somers Somerset. With over one hun- 
dred illustrations and maps. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $4.00. 

This record of Mr. Somerset's expedition into the heart of 
the Hudson ry Company’s territory, through Alberta, 
Athabasca, and British Columbia, will be of interest to all 
lovers of sport and adventure. The work is profusely illus- 
trated with over one hundred engravings. 


Advance Japan 
A Nation Throughly in Earnest By J. Morris, 
author of ‘‘ War in Korea.’’ With eighty-three 
illustrations,and cover, by R. ISAYAMA, military 
artist of the Buzen Clan, Southern Japan. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Hlustrated. $4.50. 


The Evergreen 


A Northern Seasonal. Part I. Spring, 1 
4to. Full leather, stamped, $2.00.—Part 
Autumn. 4to. Full leather, $2.00. 

As the “Yellow Book’’ has been the exponent of the 
Decadent School in literature and art, so does this beautiful 
ony represent the new Scottish School, which now has 

¢ latest attention of the public, both here and abropd. 

The Book of Summer will appear in May, 1896, and the 
Book of Winter in November, 1896. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World 


Revised Edition of 1895: With Tables of Latest 
Census Returns. One volume. 8vo. Sheep, 
$12.00; half Turkey, $15.00; half Russia, 
$15.00. Two volumes. Sheep, $15.00; half 
Russia or half Turkey, $18.00. With Pateny 
Index, 75 cents additional, 


The Wonders of Modern Machanism 


A Résumé of Recent Progress in Mechanical, 
Physical, and Engineering Science. By CHARLES 
H. Cocuraneg, M.E. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 
The subjects are not those that have been written thread- 


bare,—the telphone, electric light, trolley railway, etc., being 
regarded as old and familiar stories. 


895. 
II 





Bismarck’s Table Talk 


Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by 
CHARLES Lowr, M.A., author of ‘ Prince 
Bismarck: an Historical Biography,” ete. 


With portrait. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Napoleon’s Last Voyages 


Being the Diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas Ussher, 
R.N., K.C.B. (on board the Undaunted), 
and John R. Glover, Secretary to Rear-Admiral 


Cockbufn (on board the Northumberland). 

With explanatory notes and _ illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 

To all interested in Napoleonw, these two diaries cannot 
fail to cause some stir, detailing as they do the last days 
of the once-great conqueror. 


From Manassas to Appomattox 


Being the Memoirs of James Longstreet, Lt.-Gen., 


C.S.A. One volume. 8vo. With numerous 
illustrations. By Subscription only, 
General Longstreet was the most prminent military 


leader in the Confederate ranks, next to General Lee, wit 
whom his relations were most confidential. His story of 
the war is consequently of great value and necessarily 
contains much new material. 


Turning on the Light 


A Dispassionate Survey of President Buchanan's 
Administration, from 1860 to its close. Includ- 
ing a Biographical Sketch of the Author, Eight 
Letters from Mr. Buchanan never before Pub- 
lished, and Numerous Miscellaneous Articles. 
By Horatio KING, ex-Postmaster-General of 
the United States. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00, 


The Complete Works of Charles Lamb 


Edited, with Notes, by Percy FirzGeraLp. A 
new edition, insix volumes. Cloth, extra, with 
eighteen portraits of Lamb and his friends. 
16mo, Cloth, $6.00; half calf or half morocco, 
$13.50. Published in connection with Gibbings 
& Co., Ltd. 


The Complete Works of Edgar Allen Poe 


In eight volumes. 1t2mo. Cloth. Illustrated 
with twenty-four photographs. To be pub- 
lished two volumes per month, commencing 


September, 1895. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 per volume; 
half calf or half morocco, $2.50 per volume. 
Subscriptions received for complete sets only. 

This edition will be published in connection with a well- 


known London firm, and will be an example of the best class 
of English book-making. 


A complete descriptive list of Autumn Announcements mailed upon application to the Publishers 
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Books tor Home Reading and Study. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT FROM THE OLD. 


By FRANKLIN JoHNSON, D.D. Jn Press. 
This work in a very thorough and exhaustive manner 
treats of all the quotations made from the Old Testament by 
the writers of the New. It will be a standard one, will fill a 
om not hitherto fully occupied. and will need to be in the 
ands of all our scholars and studious men. 


THE HIsTorY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


By Prof. T. HARwoop Pattison, D.D. _II- 


lustrated. 12mo, 280 pp. $1.25. 
“* Bright and animated.’’—Presbyterian Quarterly. 


THE PARCHMENTS OF THE FAITH. 


By Greorce E. MERRILL. 12mo, 288 pp, 
$1.25. 


“Mr. Merrill's style is pleasing, and his opening chapter 





at once engages the interest of the reader, who finds the nar- 
rative a fascinating one to follow.’’— 7he Literary World. 


THE DAWN OF CHRISTIANITY; 
or, Studies of the Apostolic Church. By 
Prof. Henry C. VEDDER. 16mo, 208 pp. 
go cents. 


“Plan well conceived. Treatment scholarly. A valua- 
ble specimen of correct method.’’—Sunday-School Times. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR CHRISTIANITY, 
By Georce C. Lorimer, D.D. 12mo, 480 
pp. $2.00. 


** ‘The arguments strong and convincing-’'—Chicago /nter 
Ocean. 


Quick TRUTHS IN QUAINT TEXTS. 
By Rosert STuARtT MACARTHUR. 12mo, 
336 pp. $1.25. 


“Grand sermons full of ringing, rousing utterances.’’— 
The New York Observer. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE SPIRIT. 
By A. J. Gorpon, D.D. 12mo, 234 pp. 
$1.00. 
“We wish this devout and intelligent study of the Holy 


Spirit could have the wide circulation it deserves.” —7he 
Lutheran Evangelist. 





THE TEMPTATION OF KATHARINE 
GRAY. 


By Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Sec- 
retary of ‘‘The King’s Daughter's and 
Sons.” Ready November 15. $1.50. 


The story is one of marked merit, It is well written and 
the interest is aroused, developed and sustained. The char- 
acters are well conceived and delineated. 


CORONATION OF LOVE. 


By GeorGE DANA BoarRDMAN, D.D._ Iilu- 
minated binding. Beautiful frontispiece. 
75 cents. 


An ideal presentation of the 13th chapter of 1 Corinthians. 
Especially suitable (or a gift-book. 


CHRISTMAS WEEK AT BIGLER’S MILL 
A Study in Black and White. By Mrs. D. 
E. W. Spratr. Illuminated binding. Ar- 
tistically and fully illustrated. 75 cents. 


A charming sketch of a Christmas in the South, largely 
in dialect and worthy of a place in every home. Like all true 
Stories it stirs both laughter and tears. 


SPRING BLOSSOMS. 


Mary Lowe Dickinson. Illuminated bind- 
ing. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Tony: THE STORY OF A WAIF. 


By LatspELL MITCHELL. Illuminated bind- 
ing. Illustrated. 75 cents. 
‘The most perfect and beautiful child's book of the 


season.” — The Christian at Work. 
NIRAM. 
By the author of “Tony.” Illuminated 


binding. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Will touch a sympathetic chord in the hearts of many 
readers. 


BEAUTIFUL JOE. 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, Holiday Edition. 
Illuminated binding. 12 illustrations. $1.25. 
Popular edition. Cloth binding. Illus- 
trated, 60 cents nef, 








How Curist CAME TO CHURCH. | Daisy. 
The Pastor's Dream. A Spiritual Autobi- A Temperance Story for Children, By the 
ography. By A. J. Gorpon, D.D. 12mo, | author of ‘‘ Beautiful Joe.” Illuminated 
147 pp. 75 cents. binding. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Published and for sale by 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


PHILADELPHIA : 1420 Chestnut St. ; 
BOSTON : 256 Washington St. ; ST. LOUIS: 1109 Olive St. ; 
NEW YORK: 149 and 151 Fifth Ave. ; DALLAS : 345 Main St. ; 
CHICAGO : 177 Wabash Ave. ; ATLANTA : 93 Whitehall St. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


FORMOSA AND ITS PEOPLE. 


From Far Formosa. The Island, its People and 
Missions. By Rev. G. L. Mackay, D.D. ell in- 
dexed. With many illustrations from photographs 
by the author, and several maps. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Dr. Mackay has lived in Formoso for twenty-two years, 
being the first missionary to establish a permanent station 
there. The physical features of the island, its minerals, 
animal and vegetable life, and its inhabitants, are among the 
subjects treated at length. Space is also given to the author’s 
experiences as a missionary. 


JAPAN OF TO-DAY. 


Rambles in Japan. py Rev. Canon H. B. TRis- 
rRAM,D.D. Indexed With many illustrations by 
E. Whymper,anda map. Large 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
“Canon Tristram has been prompted to publish these 

pages from his journal by the new zest for all yo a a a 

...+He always writes pleasantly, freshly, and intelligently ; 

and he has veteran naturalist’s eye for ~ 4 flora and fauna of 

the land of the rising sun....He did a good deal of traveling 

and had an excellent guide and interpreter in his daughter, 

who has spent several years at mission work in the country.” 
The British Weekly. 


A FAMOUS MISSIONARY. 
The Life of John Livingston Nevius, for 


Forty Years a Missionary in China. By his wife, 

HELEN S.C. NEVIUS. Map and other illustrations. 

8vo0, cloth, $2.00. 

Dr. Nevius stood in the front rank of modern missionaries 
as organizer, pastor, educator, and as atranslator of Christian 
literature into a Pagan tongue, 


PERSIA AND THE PERSIANS. 


Persian Life and Customs. with Incidents of 
Residence and Travel in the Land of the Lion and 
the Sun. By the Rev. S. G. WILSON, M.A., for fifteen 
years a missionary in Persia. Well indexed. With 
map and other illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

Mr. Wilson tells in bright, terse sentences of his experience 
asa resident of Tabriz and a traveler through different parts 
of Persia, thus giving a vivid idea of life in that ancient 
country. 


AN EXQUISITE GIFT-BOOK. 


The Shepherd Psalm. A new holiday edition 
of the Rev. F. B. MEYER's famous work. With illus- 
trations by Mary A. Lathbury on ct | age. 12mo, 
richly ornamented cloth covers, boxed, i. 


THE RENAISSANCE BOOKLETS. 


A new series of booklets, bound in tasteful board cov- 
ers, handsomely decorated. Each volume will con- 
tain an original frontispiece. The series will include 
works of the new school as well as several old fa- 
vorites. 12mo, 30 cents each. 

COMFORT PEASE AND HER GOLD RING. 
Wilkins. 

My LirrLe Boy BLUE. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 

A WASTREL REDEEMED. By David Lyall. 

A Day’s TIME-TABLE ; or, Lois Emerson's Gospel of 
Guidance. By E.S Elliott. 

BROTHER LAWRENCE. The Practice of the Presence 
of God the Best Rule of a Holy Life. 

THE Swiss Guipe. An Allegory. By Rev. Charles 
H. Parkhurst, D.D. 


By Mary E. 





THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
The Pilgrim Fathers of New England ana 


their Puritan Successors. B Pig 4 BRownN, D.D., 
author of * John Bunyan, His Life, Times, and Work.” 
Introduction by Kev. A. E. Dunning, Editor of Zhe 
Congregationalist. Mllustrated. 8vo, cloth, $2.50, 


This is an elaborate and comprehensive sketch of the his- 
tory and influence upon both sides of the Atlantic of the re- 
ligious movement initiated by the Pilgrim Fathers. Dr. 
Brown is a resident of the East Anglia district of England, 
whence most of the Pilgrim Fathers came and has made re- 
peated visits to this country while at work on his book. It is 
unquestionably the most important recent book on the subject. 


A YOUNG MAN TO YOUNG MEN. 


Successward. A Young Man’s Talks with His 
Fellows. By EDWARD W. BOK, Editor of 7he Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Mr. Bok’s suggestions are full of common-sense, They are 
not ideal, not fanciful, but practical and sensible. He wastes 
no words, but writes directly to the point. A young man 
himself—barely thirty, we believe—he knows precisely those 
things which perplex young men. As he himself says in his 
preface, he writes not asa patriarch but with the smoke of 
the battle all around him and from the very thick of a young 
man’s struggle for success. For young men it is unquestion- 
ably the book of the day. 


A JAPANESE CHRISTIAN, 
The Diary of a Japanese Convert. By Kauzo 


UCHIMURA. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Written in English by a native Japanese, it is probable the 
first attempt of a “‘heathen ” convert to record the growth 
and development of an awakened mind. His comments on the 
accepted beliefs of Christendom are particularly interesting. 


QUESTIONS. 


Questions of Modern Inquiry. py Rev. H.A. 
Stimson, D.D., of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York. r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A series of discussions of the social and ethical questions of 
the day. 

“The strength of the author’s method lies in its good 
sense.” — The /ndependent. 


MOOD Y’S BIBLE NOTES. 


Notes from My Bible. By D.L. Moopy. Being 
the marginal notes, comments, illustrations, etc., 
copied from the author's Bible. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
For years Mr. Moody has been in the habit of making 

notes and quotations on the margin and blank leaves of his 

interleaved Bible, the result being an accumulation of con- 
cise, helpful, and suggestive notes probably without a parallel. 


BY SPURGEON. 


The Soul Winner. 
cloth, $1.25. 

This important posthumous work presents this lamented 
author in a line of thought anc suggestion in which he was 
without a peer. The work was planned and prepared and it 
was hoped, might have been issued before his death, but was 
delayed by his last illness. 


By C. H. SPURGEON. 1:2mo, 


GIFTS FOR THE DAY. 
Comprising Rose Porter’s popular year-books, A Gift of Love (Morning Hour) and A Gift of Peace (Even- 


ing Hour), in special new unitorm bindings of polished buckram, embossed with new dies. 


18mo, boxed, $2.50 


Something to Remember. py Rose PorTER. 
An Every-day Book for the Children of the Good 
Shepherd's Fold. Long 18mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


2 volumes, long 


When Thou Hast Shut Thy Door. py amos 
R. WELLS, Editor of 7he Goiden Rule. Morning and 
Evening Meditationsfora month. Long 18mo, buck- 
ram, 6o cents. 





Complete List of our Publications and Announcements Sent on Application. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COPIPANY, 


NEW YORK—112 Fifth Ave. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 


CHICAGO—63 Washington St. 


TORONTO—140 and 142 Yonge St. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


JUST ISSUED. 


Cormorant Crag. By GrorGE MANVILLE 
Fenn. A thrilling tale of the Smuggling 
Days. Uniform with ‘First in the 
Field.” With ornamental cover, fully 
illustrated, $1.50. 


The Chain of Gold; or, In Crannied Rocks. 
By STANDISH O’GRADY. $1.25. 

By far the most fascinating boy’s book which has 
appeared for a long time. ‘There is a Defoe-like 
vigor, realism, and charm about his work which 
gives pleasure to all readers and not to boys alone. 


Roger the Ranger. A Boy’s Story of Border 
Life Among the Indians. By Etiza F. 
POLLARD. $1.25. 

Miss Pollard’s story follows the fortunes of Mont- 
calm and General olfe during the War on the 
Canadian frontier, including that element of Red 
Indian adventure which every boy loves to read 
about. 


Elsie’s Journey on Inland Waters. By 


MARTHA FINLEY. $1.25. 

It will be remembered that in her last volume 
Miss Finley left Elsie and her friends at the World‘s 
Fair in Chicago. She now continues their history 
by bringing them home over the inland waters of 
our Great Lakes, leaving them in happy surround- 
ings at Newport. 


A Sherburne Romance. By AMANDA M. 
DovuG tas, author of the Sherburne Series. 
$1.50. 

Miss ing was again importuned by her read- 
ers after Sherburne Cousins ete. to continue 
the fortune of her heroine. They begged her to 
tell them her love story and this she has now done. 


Natural History in Anecdote. Arranged 
and edited by ALFRED H. MILEs, I2mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

To gather into a convenient volume Illustrative 
Anecdotes of Natural History which shall throw 
light upon the study of Animal Life and help tothe 
understanding of Nature herself is the primary 
object of this work. Great care has been taken to 
unite absolute accuracy with popular utility, and, 
while furthering scientific knowledge, to provide 
pleasant, recreative reading. 


Sailor Life Series. New Illustrated Edition. 
By CHARLES NorbDHoFF. With numerous 
illustrations by William H. Walker and 
original cover design. Three volumes as 
follows: [Man-of-War Life.—Whaling 
and Fishing.—A Merchant Vessel. 


12mo, cloth, per volume, $1.25. 





Subject to Vanity. A volume of humorous 
and sympathetic sketches of animal life 
and home pets. By MARGARET BENSON. 
With numerous illustrations by the 
author. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

Miss Benson, the daughter of the perches of 
Canterbury, talks about the habits and curious char- 
acteristics of her many pets, which include kittens 
and dogs, swans and cockatoos. grasshoppers and 
field mice, donkeys, canaries, goats and guinea- 
pigs—from which it may be seen that Miss Benson's 
tastes are catholic. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. A new com- 
plete edition of HANS ANDERSEN'S ‘Stories 
and Fairy Tales,” with an entirely new 
translation by H. Oskar Sommer, Ph.D. 
Illustrated with over 100 pictures and 
newly designed initial letters by Arthur 
J. Gaskin. 2 vols., large crown 8vo, 
$3.50. 


The Elf-Errant. By ‘Mora O'NEILL,” 
author of ‘“‘An Easter Vacation,” etc. 
With appropriate illustrations by W. E. 
F. Britten. $1.50. 


Witch Winnie at Versailles. By Evizaneru 
W. CHAMPNEY. With many illustrations. 
$1.50. 

In the sixth volume of the Witch Winnie series, 
the heroine continues her studies of art on the Con- 
tinent. A noteworthy feature of the illustrations is 
that they are taken from photographs of famous 
potetiogs in the Art Galleries of Versailles. The 
llustrations have been introduced more freely into 
the present volume than in those already published, 


Paddy O’Leary and his Learned Pig. By 
ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, author of the 
Witch Winnie Books, The Vassar Girls, 
etc. With numerous illustrations by F. 
D. Steele. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Mrs. Champney has written a bright little Irish 
story, sparkling with humor and one which will 
delight the older readers as well as those who are 
younger. The illustrations are by a promising 
young artist who has admirably caught the spirit 
of fun in the book. 


Humor in Animals. A series of studies 
with pen-and-pencil. By W. H. Bearp, 
with about fifty humorous illustrations. 
Large octavo, cloth, $1.50. 

Sure to be a favorite with the children, but it will 
also interest older readers. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE POPULAR WAR SERIES. 


Battlefields of ’61. 
Battlefields and Campfires. 
Battlefields and Victory. 


A Complete Military History of the War of 
the Rebellion, by Wittis J. ABBorr. 
Fully illustrated by W. C. Jackson, with 
original cover designs. Large 8vo, cloth, 
per volume, $2.00. Three volumes in a 
box, per set, $6.00. 


| 


| 
| 
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Blue Jackets of ’61. A History of the Navy 
and the Rebellion 

Blue Jacketsof’76. A History of the Navy 
in the War of Independence. 

Blue Jackets of 1812. A History of the 
Second War with Great Britain. By 
Wiis J. ApBoTt. Fully illustrated by W. 
C. Jackson, with original cover designs, 
Large octavo, cloth, per volume, $2.00. 
Three volumes in a box, per set, $6.00. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 
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A Daughter of the Tenements 
THE NEW CONTINUOUS STORY 
By the Author of the «‘ CHITIMIE FADDEN ’’ SKETCHES 
EDWARD W. TOWNSEND, of the N. Y. ‘‘ Sun”’ 


ELABORATELY ILLUSTRATED BY E. W. KEMBLE 


—~*s— 
12mo, handsome cloth, $1.75 
> 


13> The story is an absorbing one, and is told in bold, vigorous strokes, 
with a manifest sympathy for the denizens of the New York tenements. 





ALSO, NOW READY : 








New Copyright Novel ; 
BY EDWARD S. VAN ZILE © 
The Manhattaners © 


A clever, bright story of New © 
York Society. i2mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

* 
BY ELEANOR MERRON 


As the Wind Blows 


A fascinating and romantic } 
tale. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


* 


BY DANE CONYNGHAM 
Eunice Quince 


A charming story of New Eng- 
land in the last century. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


~*~ 


BY RAYMOND RAIFE 
The Sheik’s White 





Slave : 
An enchaining story of myS- ee 
tery and adventure. Ilus- Biosci oeree 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 A a Sites *, ic ae S28 sheet 
paper, 50 cents. THE DAUGHTER OF THE TENEMENTS 


LOVELL, CORYELL & CO.__...:« 


310-318 Sixth Avenue, New York 





Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ZORAIDA. 

By Wiruram Le Quevux, author of *‘ The Great War in 
England in 1897."" 

A romance of the Harem and the Great Sahara. Full of 
stirring incidents. 

“The first line of this romance strikes tts keynote. ‘The 
adventure was strange, the mystery inexplicable. The book 
is full of adventure from the first to the final chapter.” 

— Western Daily Times 

“Jt is a story to fascinate the interest of the reader from 
start to finish, and, when done, to make him rather regret 
there is not more of it” —The World. 

The first edition of ** Zoraida"’ was exhausted in this country 
in ten days, although Mr. Le Queux was comparatively un- 
known to the American reading public. 

With 24 full-page illustrations of great merit by Haro_p 
PirFarD. 12mo, Hchliston cloth, stamped with gold, silver 
and colored inks, $1.50. 


WEST END SERIES. 

A Comedy in Spasms. 

By Iota, author of “* The Yellow Aster.’ 

A brilliant satire on modern English social life. Not mor- 

bid, like many of the books by the leaders of the “new 
women,” but marked by keen and fascinating wit. 


Anne of Argyle; or, The Cavalier and the Covenant. 
By Georce Evre-Topp. 

A stirring story of love and adventure in the seventeenth 

century. 
Lakewood. 
By Mary Harriorr Norris. 

A Story of To-day. A delightful sketch of life at Lake- 
wood, written in an unpretentious but charming style. 

Each volume, 12mo, colored buckram, stamped with gold 
and silver, illustrated, $1.00. ____ 


TWENTIETH CENTURY SERIES. 
The Sale of a Soul. 
By F. Franxrort Moore, 
A dramatic and thrilling story by one of the rising writers 
of England. 
Dead Man's Court. 
By M. H. Hervey 
A fresh, unhackneyed detective story, giving a life-like 
sketch of a certain class of Bohemian society in London. 


Sinner’s Twain. 
By Joun Mackie, author of ** The Devil’s Playground.” 
The scene of this is laid in the wild Northwest. The story 
deals with smugglers and mounted police, and givesa series of 
excellent pen-pictures of life on the remote frontier. 


Toxin. 
By Oumpa. 

A timely story by Ouida, introducing into romance the new 
and important discovery of anti-toxine. Full of dramatic 
interest. 

Each volume, 16mo, colored buckram, stamped in silver, 


75 cents. -— 
BIJOU SERIES. 
Bohemia Invaded. 
A collection of stories of New York life by James L. Forp, 
author of ** The Literary Shop.” 
r. Ford is one of the most brilliant satirists in this country, 
and there is no one in New York who has a more thorough 
knowledge of metropolitan life of every kind 


A White Baby. 
By James We tsu. 
A story of great strength and religious feeling, laid among 
the negroes in South Carolina after the war. 


The Red Spell. 
By Francis Grisse. 
A story of the French commune. 


Chiffon’s Marriage. 
A delightful love story by Gyr. 
Each volume, 18mo, colored buckram, tastefully stamped 
with colored ink and silver, 50 cents. 





FOSTER’S BOOKS ON CAMES. 
Foster's Whist Tactics. 


R. F. Foster, author of “ Foster’s Whist Manual.” 

In this work the author has followed the same principles 
which made his manual so successful, first givin the exam- 
ples with the cards, and then showing the principles underly- 
ing their management 

The examples which the author uses throughout the work 
consist of 112 hands at Duplicate Whist, played by corre- 
spondence between 16 of the finest players in America. For 
every card played in this match, each of the players hada 
week to think over the situation, and the result has been 112 
examples of the very best and most carefully studied whist 
ever played. 

12mo0, Holliston cloth, stamped with title in gold and a hand 
of cards in silver and red ink, gilt edges, $1 25. 


Hearts. 
The only work published on this subject by a competent 
authority. 
16mo, yellow buckram, stamped with gold and red ink, <o cts. 


RHYMES AND ROSES. 


By Samvet Minturn Peck. 

A new book of poems by the most popular of Southern poets. 

A few of these verses have appeared in the magazines, but 
most of them are entirely new 

“ Samuel Minturn Peck's dainty volumes of verse are 
among the most popular in the country to-day.” —Philade/- 
phia Press 

“The most musical of the younger American poets ... 
This singer has carried the technique of lyric verse as near 
perfection as any American poet" —Current Literature 

16mo, cloth or orchid, $1.00; half calf, $1.75 


THE LAND OF TAWNY BEASTS. 
By Pierre Maé. 

Translated by Exizasetu L. Cary. This describes the 
adventures of a party of explorers and hunters in the Hima- 
layas. They are attacked by Hindoo fanatics, and they have 
all sorts of strange adventures in consequence 

With fifty-two wood engravings, done in the best modern 
French style, by A. Parts. 

4to, Holliston cloth, $2.50, polished buckram, $2 50; Hol 
liston cloth, full gilt, $3.00. ___ 


CENTURY OF CERMAN LYRICS. 


Selected, arranged, and translated by Karu Freitacratru 
Kroeker. These translations preserve with remarkable 
fidelity the spirit of the originals. The publishers know of no 
other similar work, and believe that this contains many poems 
never before translated into English 

Green cloth, $1.00; buckram, $1 25; half calf, $2.00; limp 
calf, $2.50 -_——— 


LYRICS OF LOVE AND NATURE. 


By Mary Berrt CHapMANn 

Some of these poems appeared in the Century and other 
well-known magazines where they attracted considerable at- 
tention by their strength and beauty 

With eight half-tone engravings after original designs by 
the author. 

16mo, half white cloth, heavily stamped on back and half 
side, with title and attractive design in gold, and with outer 
half side in an illuminated design of pale purple orchids, with 
gold, heavily embossed, $1.25; half calf, $2.50 


PRINCES AND PRINCESSES PAPER 
DOLL 





By Evizaseru S Tucker. 

A beautiful series of historical paper dolls, done in Miss 
Tucker's daintiest style 

The personages represented are Mary Queen of Scots as 
she appeared in 1554; Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, 1887 , 
An American Princess, 1895; Infanta Marguerite of Spain, 1442; 
Louis, Dauphin of France, 1774; Crown Prince Wilhelm Fred- 
erick of Germany, 1890 ; Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 1855. 

With the designs as loose sheets in a box, with cever in 
colors, 75 cents 





FUR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT POST-PAID, 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. Mention Tue Bookman, 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York City. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Che Century Co’s Hew Books. 


READY IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


Old Dutch and Flemish Masters. 

Exquisite engravings by Timothy Cole, with text 
by Professor John C. Van Dyke and by the en- 
vr Super-royal octavo, ty2 pages, $7.50. Two 
imited editions: one of 45 copies ($50) and one of 
65 copies ($25). Particulars on request. 


The Second Jungle Book. 

By Rudyard Kipling, containing his nev Jungle 
Stories, several of which are here printed for the 
first time. 8vo, 350 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


Kitwyk Stories. 
Delightful stories of village life in Holland, by 
Anna Eichberg King. 8vo, 320 pages, $1.50. 


A Madeira Party. 

By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of ‘‘ Character- 
istics,” etc. Two stories of the days of our fathers. 
Unique leather binding, size 5 %x 3, 165 pages, $1.00. 


Washington in Lincoln’s Time. 

By Noah Brooks. Recollections and character- 
istic stories of Lincoln and other statesmen and 
politicians in the days of the Civil War. 12mo, 328 
pages, $1.25 


Notes of a Professional Exile. 

By E. S. Nadal. Passing impressions of people 
as seen at Homburg. Leather binding, 5% x 3, 
164 pages, $1.00. 


Mary Ronald’s Century Cook Book. 

A new cook book,with many novel features, in- 
cluding 150 photographic reproductions of dishes 
described in its pages. New England Kitchen by 
Susan Coolidge. 8vo, in special bindings, 600 
pages, $2.00. 


Rew Books for 


Jack Ballister’s Fortunes. 

By Howard Pyle, author of ‘‘ Men of Iron,” etc., 
with fifteen full-page illustrations by the author. 
8vo, 420 pages, $2.00. 


Chris and the Wonderful Lamp. 

By Albert Stearns. One of the most popular 
serials ever printed in ST. NICHOLAS. Richly illus- 
trated, 8vo, 253 pages, $1.50. 


The Brownies Through the Union. 

A new Brownie book, by Palmer Cox, full of 
pictures, and amusing to young and old. Quarto, 
boards, 144 pages, $1.50. 

St. Nicholas Bound Volumes. 


The numbers for the past year in two richly bound 
parts. Large 8vo, 1000 pages, Iooo pictures, $4.00. 


Electricity for Everybody. 

A work covering the whole field of electricity and 
written in a popular style to explain it in all its 
branches to the unscientific public. By Philip 
Atkinson. 12mo, 240 pages, 100 illustrations, $1.50. 


Life in the Tuileries under the 
Second Empire. 


By Anna L. Bicknell, who for nine years resided 
in the Luileries with a family of the Court of Na- 
poleon. 8vo, 279 pages, richly illustrated, $2.25. 


Municipal Government in Continen- 


tal Europe. 

By Dr. Albert Shaw. An invaluable aid to all 
who are interested in municipal reform. Uniform 
with Dr. Shaw's work on the government of English 
cities, recently issued by The Century Co. 8vo, 
500 pages, $2.00. 


Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac. 

Stories by George Wharton Edwards, author of 
‘*Thumb-Nail Sketches,” etc. Leather binding, 
5% x 3, 156 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 


Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. 

A new and beautiful library edition of the most 
famous biography of modern times, revised by Col- 
onel Frederick D. Grant, printed from new plates, 
with many new illustrations. Large 8vo, two vol- 
umes, tooo pages, cloth, $5.00; half morocco, $10.00; 
three-quarter levant, $15.00. 


The Illustration of Books. 


A suggestive handbook by Joseph Pennell, the 
— artist and illustrator. 182 pages, cloth, 
1.00. 


Boys and Girls. 


A Boy of the First Empire. 

By Elbridge S. Brooks, author of ‘‘ The Century 
Book for Young Americans,” etc. A story-life of 
Napoleon for young folks. 323 pages, illus., $1.50. 


Hero Tales from American History. 

By Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Descriptions of famous battles, with short lives of 
Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett and others. 12mo, 
illustrated, 335 pages, $1.50. 


The Horse Fair. 
By James Baldwin. Stories of horses of myihol- 
ogy and history. 8vo, 418 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


The Second Jungle Book. 
By Rudyard Kipling. See above. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


Sénya Kovalévsky. 

The authorized American edition of the biography 
of a remarkable woman. 8vo, 318 pages, $1.50. “A 
volume of extraordinary interest,’ writes Mr. Glad- 
stone. 


An Errant Wooing. 

The latest novel by Mrs. Burton Harrison. A de- 
lightful handbook of travel in the Mediterranean. 
Beautifully illustrated, 12mo, 258 pages, $1.50. 


The above are for sale by booksellers everywhere, or copies 
will be sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Longmans, Green, & Co.’s New Books. 


NEW ‘BOOK BY STANLEY fF. WEYMAN. 
FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 


By Staxiey J. Wevman, author of ** A Gentleman of France,"’ ‘Red Robe,” etc., etc. With 36 illustrations, of which 15 are full- 
page. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


‘** A collection of twelve tales, each one of which is to be classed as a masterpiece, so subtle and strong is it in the revelation 
of character, so impressive its portrayal of the times and the scenes with which it deals. . . . Mr. Weyman is to be cordially con- 
gratulated upon the success he has met with in these tales. He has produced a really brilliant book, one that will appeal alike to the 
lovers ot literature of adventure, and to those who demand in fiction the higher intellectual qaulity. . . . It is a book that will lend 
itself agreeably to occasional reading, but the chances are that those who take it up will not put it down again with a page or evena 
line unread,""—‘Beacon, Boston. 


‘BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 





A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. Illustrated, $1.25. UNDER THE RED ROBE. Illustrated, $1.25. 
MY LADY ROTHA. Illustrated, $1.25. THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. Illustrated, $1 25. 
NEW EDITION. | BORDER BALLADS. 
THE MONKS OF THE WEST. With an Introductory Essay by Anperw Lana, and twelve etch- 
From St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count pe Mownta- ings by C. O. Murray. gto, cloth, $7.00. 
LemuertT, With an Introductory Essay on Monastic Con- “A remarkably handsome quarto, containing some of the 
sTiTUTIONAL History, by the Rev. Dr. F. A. Gasquet. 6 best p»pular poetry in existence. Each of the twelve ballads is 
volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, half uncut, $15.00. illustrated with an etching . . . a book that anybody may be 
NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. glad to receive as a gift.”—New York Nation, 


PICTURES OF RUSTIC LANDSCAPE. 


; By Birxet Foster. With Passages in Prose and Verse selected 
By the Very Rev. A. K. H, Boyp, D.D., author of ** Twenty-five by Joux Davinson. With portrait and 30 engravings. 4to, 
Years of St. Andrews,”’ etc., etc. Crown 8vo, $2.00. cloth, $3.50. 


OCCASIONAL AND IMMEMORIAL 
DAYS 


JOAN HASTE. A Novel. 


By H. Riwwer Haccarp, author of ‘*She,” ‘* Heart of the World,” etc., etc. With 20 full-page illustrations by T.S. Wuson. Crown 
8vo, $1.25. 


‘**Some of the minor characters are admirably drawn, with a savor of Dickens; notably Mrs, Bird who receives Joan in her 
hour of trial, with her quaint menage and afflicte¢ ‘amily. . . . The book is well and fully illustrated,”’—Spectator. 


“It shows Mr. Rider Haggard in a very favorable light as a keen student of both character and nature, and gives him addi- 
tional prestige as a novelist. The novel is daintily illustrated by M. F. S. Wilson, who has caught the novelist’s idea of the charac- 
ters in a remarkably sensible way.’’—Public Opinion. 


MATTHEW FURTH. A Story of London Life. 


By Ipa Lemon, Author of * A Pair of Lovers.’’ 12mo, $1.25. 


“The reader can scarcely fail to be impressed by the reality of this book. It is a tale of the poor (or what the well-to-do 
classes call the poor), and of loves which, in their way, are common enough. But Miss Lemon has made a real study of her le ; 
they are not stagey ; they live and move and have their being in the most natural way. The two poor girls who love Matthew 
Furth are finely drawn, and altogether this little novel is much above the average, and is well worth reading.” —Glasgow Herald. 


JOSEPHINE CREWE. A Novel. 


By Heten M, Botton. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


“A novel of more than average merit... ."’ “* The sketch of the heroine's squalid London childhood, the antithesis of her 
fresh country girlhood ; her devotion to the wild untutored genius who brings himself. and nearly her also, to destruction; the 


thread of semi-savagery which, though latent, is always present binding them to each other; all this is interesting and deftly 
handled.” 


BRITISH BIRDS. THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS 
By W. H. Hupsow, C.M.Z.S. With a chapter on Structure and | OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
rey we ae ee ae bce _— Selected by H. S. Hoore-Wayren. Printed in red and black. 
ed Plates from original Drawings by A. THorsurn, ates : ies ; 
and 100 Illhstrations in half-tone from original Drawings by SIR SORE SH, Gs SPAN SaNS eee, 


G. H. Lopes, and 3 Illustrations engraved from photographs $1.25. 
from Nature by RB. Loncr. Larze crown 8vo. pp xxi | THE TENTH MUSE, AND OTHER 
363, cloth, extra, gilt top, $3.50. POEMS. 


By Sir Epwin Arwnoxp, K.C I.E., author of ‘* The Light of Asia,” 
COUNTRY PASTIMES FOR BOYS. etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
P. Apaomems aowe. ony 252 Semtensions. Most of | OUTLINE HISTORY OF ITALY, 
those of Birds and Nests have been drawn by G. E. Lopce, | : 
or are from Photographs from Nature by R. B. Lopes. from the Fall of the Western Empire. 
Other Illustrations are by C. W. Wuymper, G. C. Hinotey, | By Exizasetn M. Sewer. With a Preface by Lucy H. M. 
etc. Crown 8vo, $2.00. Soutssy. Small i2mo, cloth, 90 cents. 


By 


< 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East 16th Street, New York. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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PROF. BAIRD’S HISTORY OF THE 
HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE. 
NOW READY: 
The Huguenots and the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 
By Prof. Henry M. BarrRD. 2 vols., 8vo. $7.50. 
These two volumes conclude Prof. Baird's 
great historical series on the Huguenots : 
The Rise of the Huguenots in France. 
With Map. 2 vols., 8vo. $5.00. 
The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. 
With Map. 2 vols., 8vo. - $5.00. 
The set, 6 vols., in a box, $15.00. 
@ 
LITTLE RIVERS. 


Essays in Profitable Idleness. By HENRY 
Van Dyke, Profusely illustrated. 12mo. $2.00. 


@ 
ECHOES FROM THE SABINE FARI1. 
By EvuGENE and Roswe_L Martin FIELpD. 


Beautifully illustrated by EpMunp H. Gar- 
RETT, Square 12mo. _ $2.00. 
co 
REFLECTIONS AND COSIMENTS. 
By E. L. Gopkin. 8vo. $2.00, 
@ 
THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES: 


Their Problems and What is Doing to Solve 


Them. By WALTER Besant, Oscar CRAIG, 
W. T. Etsinc, WILLARD Parsons, JosePH 
KIRKLAND, J, W. Mario, J. A. Rus, E. R. 


SpeA:MAN, W. J. Tucker, Ropert’A. Woops. 
With an Appendix on Tenement-House Build- 
ing, by Ernest FLAGG. With over roo illus- 
trations. 8vo. $3.00. 
THE MOGUL EMPERORS OF 
HINDUSTAN. 
By Epwarp S. Ho.pen, LL.D. With illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. $2.00, 
° 
AMOS JUDD. 
A Novel. By J. A. MITCHELL, Editor of Zi/e. 
16mo. (Nearly ready.) 


© 
CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES. 


Summer Days in Winter Months. By CHAKLEs 


A. Sropparb, D.D. 12mo. $1.50. 
@ 
ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, 
AND KINGS. 


Queen Anne and the Georges. By Donacp 
G. MITCHELL, I2mo. $1.50. 

Continuing the former volumes, ‘‘FromCelt 
to Tudor,” and ‘‘ From Elizabeth to Anne.” 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE ART OF LIVING. 

By Ropert Grant. With 135 illustrations 
by C. D. Gipson, B. W. CLINEDINST, and W. 
H. Hype. 12me. $2.50. 

© 


A BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS, 
and other stories. By Ropert GRANT. With 
21 full-page illustrations by C. D. Gipson, 
IRVING R. Wives, A. B. WENZELL, and CLIF- 
FORD CARLETON. I2mo0. $1.50. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By F. MARION CRAWFoRv. Illustrated by 
Epwin L. Weeks. Square 12mo, $1.50. 
« 
COLLEGE GIRLS. 
By Aspe CARTER GoopLog, With 11 full-page 
illustrations by C. D. Gipson. 12mo. $1.25. 


UNC’ EDINBURG ; 

A Plantation Echo. By THomas NELSON 
Pace, Illustrated by B. W. CLINEDINsT. 
Small folio. $1.50. 

Uniform with the handsome illustrated edi- 
tions of ‘‘ Polly,” *‘ Meh Lady,” and ‘* Marse 
Chan,” 

° 


CORREGGIO : 
His Life, His Friends, and His Time. By Dr. 
Corrabo Ricci. With 16 full-page photagra- 
vure plates and over 200 text illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. $12.00 net, 


« 
CAMEO EDITION. New Volumes. 


A Chosen Few. Short Stories. By FRANK 
R. STOCKTON, 

A Little Book of Profitable Tales. By 
EUGENE FIELD. . 

Reflections of a Married Man. By Roser? 
GRANT. 

The Opinions of a Philosopher. By Roser’ 


GRANT. 
Each vol. with etched frontispiece, 16mo, $1.25. 
oa 
WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND REVO- 


LUTIONARY TIMES. 
First Volume Now Ready: Margaret Win- 
throp. By ALice Morse EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


TuSS JERRY. 
A LoveStory. By ALEXANDER BLAcK. With 
illustrations from photographs. 16mo, $1.00 
@ . 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1848. 
From the French of IMBERT 
AMAND. With Portraits. 12mo. $1.25. 
A new volume in the popular series on the 
‘* Famous Women of the French Court.” 


153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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COPELAND AND DAY. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


MEADOW. GRASS. A Book of New England Sto- 
ries. BY ALICE BROWN. Octavo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Miss Brown’s work is delicate and sympathetic, and she evidently has a very 
intimate first-hand knowledge of the things and persons whereof she writes,””—San 
Francisco Chronicle 

‘It is a pleasure to find in these simple tales the evidence of kindly interests and a 
very sympathetic rendering of the lives of our country people.’’—Republican, Springfield. 


JACQUES DAMOUR, AND OTHER STORIES. 
BY EMILE ZOLA. Englished by WILLIAM. F. 
APTHORP. Cloth, octavo, $1.25. 


“Instantly, if there be a bit of critical sense in any reader, the art, the tremendous 
compelling power of Zola seizes the mind, and compels the flippant provincial estimate of 
French work as m=rely Gallic to cease its effort for pre-eminence.’’—Boston Transcript. 

‘With a single stroke of his pen M. Zola gives life and fullness to his characters, 
of whom all are natural and true to their environment. The triumph of his art in this 
respect is not an open question.”’—Tribune, N. Y. 


HE CHILD IN THE HOUSE. AN IMAGINARY 
PORTRAIT. BY WALTER PATER. Edi- 

tion limited to three hundred and fifty copies on hand- 
made paper. Small octavo, limp, blue paper cover, $1.50. 


BOOKS TO APPEAR DURING THE AUTUMN: 


THE MAGIC HOUSE, AND LYRICS OF EARTH. BY 
OTHER POEMS. BY DUN- ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


i ee Ce Se ene ae 





CAN C. SCOTT. Octavo, $1.25. 


DUMB IN JUNE. BY RICH- 
ARD BURTON. 12mo, 75c. 
TH 


E HILLS OF SONG. BY 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
Octavo, $1.25. 
POEMS. BY ALICE MEY- 


NELL. Octavo, $1.50. 


APPLES OF ISTAKHAR. 
BY WILLIAM LINDSEY. 
Smail quarto, $1.25. 


OODY’S LODGING 





TENEMENT SKETCHES. 


SANBORN. Octavo, $1.25 


Octavo, $1.25. 


A DORIC REED. BY ZIT- 
TELLA COCKE. 12mo, 75c. 
ES 


THER: A YOUNG MAN’S 
TRAGEDY, TOGETHER 
WITH THE LOVE SONNETS 
OF PROTEUS. BY WILFRID 
SCAWEN BLUNT. Square oc- 
tavo, $3.50. 
This will be the second in the series of 


which the ‘“‘House of Life’’ by Rossetti 
was first. 


HOUSE, AND OTHER 
BY ALVAN F. 


ARRISON TALES FROM TONQUIN. 


BY 


JAMES O’NEILL. Octavo, $1.25. 


OVER’S-SAINT-RUTH’S, AND THREE OTH- 
ER IDYLLS. BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 











69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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AUTUMN LIST OF BOOKS 
ISSUED BY 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Portland, Maine 


To be had of booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by publisher. 





THE OLD WORLD SERIES 


Mr. Mosher takes pleasure in announcing for the Fall 
Season of 1895, the initial volumes of a new series 
that aims to present such acknowledged master- 
pieces as renders the name chosen for it a peculiarly 
appropriate one. 


THE OLD WORLD SERIES is in format, a nar- 
row Fcap 8vo, printed from new type on a size of Van 
Gelder paper made for this edition only. Original 
head bands and tail pieces have been freely used with 
the best effects, and each issue has its special cover 
design. Bound in flexible Japan vellum with silk 
ribbon marker, white parchment wrappers, gold seals 
and in slide cases, an almost ideal volume is offered 
the book lover. 


The Edition is as Follows: 
925 copies on Van Gelder’s hand-made paper at $1.00 net. 
100 ** Japan Vellum (numbered) at $2.50 net. 


The Two ‘‘ Old World" Volumes now ready. 


1. RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 
Rendered into English Verse by Edward FitzGerald. 


This is not a mere reprint of ‘‘ The Bibelot” edition, 
but has been edited with a view to making Fitz- 
Gerald's wondérful version indispensable in its present 
OLD WORLD shape. 


The following are special features that as a whole 
can only be found in “ The Old World” edition: 

I. An entirely new biographical sketch of Edward 
FitzGerald by Mr. W. Irving Way of Chicago, who 
has long been in touch with the Omar cult here and 
abroad. 

II. Parallel texts of the First and Fourth Editions, 
printed the one in Italic,and the other in Roman type 
on opposite pages, the better to distinguish them. 

III. Variorum readings giving all textual changes 
occurring in the Second, Third and Fourth Editions 

1V. The omitted quatrains of the rare Second Edi- 
tion of 1868. 

Tothe student of literature these cancelled read- 
ings are of the greatest interest and value. 

V. A bibliography of all English versions and edi- 
tions revised to date. 

VI. Finally, three poems upon Omar and FitzGer- 
ald, not generally known, are here given, just as in 
The Bibelot Edition, two poems were there reprinted 
as fitting foreword and finale. 


II. AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE 
Done into English by Andrew Lang. 


Of the four complete translations into English of 
this exquisite old French love story, that by Andrew 
Lang is unquestionably the finest. It is also the most 
inaccessible, a copy readily bringing to-day in the 
London book shops, three guineas and upwards. 


The OLD WORLD edition reproduces in artotype 
the etched title-page of this scarce London edition, 
— in a delicate Sepiaink on Japan vellum. Three 
ittle woodcut designs are also given in the text from 
the original edition. 


ae 





THE BIBELOT SERIES 


It was in connection with this series of poetical re- 
prints that Mr. Mosher two years ago began to be 
known as a publisher of books that compared favor- 
ably with the issues of famous presses abroad 
THE BIBELOT SERIES is modelled on an old 

style format, narrow 8vo, and beautifully printed on 

Van Gelder's hand-made paper, uncut edges; done 

up in fiexible Japan Vellum, with outside wrappers 

and dainty gold seals. Each issue has besides an or- 

iginal cover design and is strictly limited to 725 

copies. 


Price Per Volume $1.00 net. 


NOTE.—Of the two new volumes for 1895, 50 ougies 
each will be printed on Japan Vellum, numbered from 
I to 50, at $2.50 net. 


The Two New “ Bibelots” now ready. 


V. SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO 

Now for the first time translated into Rhymed English 
by John Addington Symonds. 

In issuing this version advantage has been taken of 
the textual changes given in Symonds “Life of 
Michael Angelo (1892) ; and a portrait of Vittoria 


Colonna from a design by the great sculptor, has 
been reproduced in artotype on Rosa Vellum 


VI. THE BLESSED DAMOZEL 
A Book of Lyrics Chosen from the Works of Dante 
Gobdrie! Resssttl. 
Through the courtesy of POET-LORE the poem of 
“Jenny” has some new readings from manuscript 


sources that now appear for the first time in any 
edition of the poet’s works. 


Now ready. 


THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE 
By WALTER PATER. 

425 copies of this “ imaginary portrait" have been 
choicely printedon JAPAN VELLUM (narrow 16mo), 
done up in flexible covers with wrappers and seals, 
each book in slide case. 

Nothing like it has ever been issued before on Japan 
vellum at such a moderate price. 


Per Volume, 75 cents, net. 


MOSHER’S NEW LIST OF BOOKS—a choice little affair gotten up in one of his 
unique styles, and will be sent, on receipt of 2c. stamp, postpaid, to any address. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER, 37 Exchange St., Portland, Maine 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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NEW JUVENILES. 


EVERY BOY’S STORIES. A Series of Stories by well-known Authors. With 32 
full-page illustrations, 520 pages, size6x8 inches, printed from new large type on good paper, 
substantially bound in cloth, design stamped in gold and colors, $2.00. 

EVERY GIRL’S STORIES. A Series of Stories by well-known Authors. With 
24 full-page illustrations, 520 pages, size 6x8 inches, printed from new large type on good paper, 
substantially bound in cloth, design stamped in gold and colors, $2.00. 

EVERY CHILD’S STORIES. A Series of Stories by well-known Authors. With 


32 full-page illustrations, 520 pages, size 6x8 inches, printed from new large type on good paper, 
substantially bound in cloth, design stamped in gold and colors, $2.00. 


By the Popular Writer for Boys, the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A. 
FIGHTING HIS WAY; or, Leslie Rice’s First Curacy. A Tale of Clerical Life. 


381 pages, size 6x8 inches, with six full-page illustrations, printed from new large type on good 
paper, substantially bound in cloth, design stamped in gold and colors, $1.50. 
SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY. 381 pages, size 6x8 inches, with six full-page 


illustrations, printed from new large type on good paper, substantially bound in cloth, design stamped 
in gold and colors, $1.50. 


NEW EDITION OF 
DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited 


by Rosert Routiepce. Brought up to the present time, with 432 illustrations, portraits, etc., size 
6x8 inches, 680 pages, cloth, with handsome design on cover, $3.00. 





Selected List of our Popular Juveniles mailed on application. 


For Sate by all booksellers, or will be mailed upon receipt of price by 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, Ltd. 








New and Handsome Edition of ; | The great revival of interest in the novels of Henry Kings- 


| ley, which has resulted from the publication of this new and 
beautifully produced edition of his works, has been one of 


9 than his brother Charles has long been matter of common 
KINGSLEY’S a 
has pronounced upon the work of Henry Kingsley, entirely 


H ©S) the most striking events in recent literature. That Mr. James 
Payn, Mr. Lang, Mr. Birrell, and many other eminent critics 

knowledge. But the emphatic verdict of enthusiastic approval 

Edited by CLEMENT K. SHORTER, | upon the novelist’s merits, and apart from all questions of his 


NOVELS have always held Henry Kingsley to be a greater novelist 
which the press and public both of Great Britain aud America 
superiority or inferiority to his brother, is most significant 


and with an illustrated biographical sketch of the au- and interesting, occurring as it does so many years after 
thor, by his nephew, MAURICE KINGSLEY. Henry Kingsley’s death. 
Complete in Twelve Volumes. COIL AND CURRENT; or, The Triumphs 
. : oe R F of Electricity. By S. Rawson. Crown 8vo, 
Newly Ccmposed in Type specially cast, well printed on cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
good paper, and neatly and handsomely bound. 
With Frontispieces by well-known Artists. HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION AND 
MODERN PROTESTANTISM (A Popu- 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, per vol., $1.25. lar.) By the late G. T. BETTANY, M.A., B.Sc., 
Also in handsome three-quarter morocco, with gilt author of “ The World's Religions,” “The World's 


top (in sets only in this binding), $32.50. a pM a 4co illustrations. 
Bel A 4 “ The tone of this work is excellent. Its learning and crit- 
2 ee of Geoffry Hamlyn | ical scholarship are competent.” -7he /ndependent, New York. 
3. The Hill ‘ | ON THE CARS AND OFF: Being the Jour- 

-—The Hillyars and Burtons. nal of a Pilgrimage Along the Queen's Highway to 
4.--Silcote of Silcotes. the East, from Halifax in Nova Scotiato Victoria 
5.—Stretton. | in Vancouver’s Island. By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
6 ‘ . author of ‘**The Japsat Home,” etc. With nineteen 

-—Austin Elliot and the Harveys. beautiful collotype pictures of Canadian scenery, 
7.—Mdlle. Mathilde. } and about eighty cuts inthe text. Medium 8vo, in 
8.—Old Margaret, and Other Stories. original and artistic binding, $6.00. 

| 


9.—Valentin, and Number Seventeen. | JEWEL MYSTERIES | HAVE KNOWN. 
10.—Oakshott Castle, and the Grange Garden. By MAX PEMBERTON, author of * The Little Huge- 


" “ not,” etc. With about fifty illustrations by R. Caton 
i1.—Reginald Hetherege, and Leighton Court. | Woodville and Fred Barnard. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


12.—The Boy in Grey, and Other Stories. gilt, beveled boards, $1.50. 


15 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to Advertisers. 
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The Nation. 


TO PUBLISHERS 


The average weekly circulation of THr Na- 
TION was 9,676 copies last year, and this average 
will be maintained, if not exceeded, this year. 
This number represents, however, but a portion 
of the actual readers of the journal, as it goes to 
all the leading libraries and reading-rooms 
throughout the country, and to the homes of 
people of intelligence and means everywhere. 
It stands alone in its field. The announcements 
of the leading publishers are a feature of THE 
NATION, which contains more book advertising 
than any other weekly paper. The utmost care 
is take: to exclude all unpleasant or unworthy 
advertising. The advertising rate is low, the 
circulation is large, and its readers are, as a 
class, the best book-buyers in the country, 

Following is a record of the space filled by 
advertising in THe NATION during the last six 
years. 
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» 1889 -~ - - - 637 columns. 

1890 - . - 10 

sod - - - ~ 1182 " 

189 - * - - 1195 . ) 
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A book of our Advertising Display Type, and any other 
information given on application. 





xXxxi 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
Per Agate line, each insertion, . 15 cts. 
Per column (140 lines), each insertion, $20 
A page (420 lines), « 60 
Front cover page, a 80 
DISCOUNTS. 
VME, 
4 insertions, 5 per cent. 
8 ws 10 “fs 
13 12% 
26 ~ i5 
39 20 
52 25 
AMOUNT.— 
$100 withia a year, ae ae 10 per cent. 
250 , 12% 
500 15 
750 a - - 20 
1,000 * r 25 
1,500 . 30 
2,000 7 33% “ 


PREFERRED POSITIONS AND CUTS.—T wenty per 
cent advance is charged for special positions and for 
cuts. No cuts are inserted on the first page. 


TIME OF RECEIPT OF COPY.—Copy is taken as late 
as 5 P.M. Tuesday for insertion in the issue published 
the following Thursday. Thus, copy for the issue of 
Thursday, November 21, should be at the publication. 
office on ‘uesday, November 19, at the latest. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, 206-210 Broadway, New York City. 





Up To Date M 


ERRILL & BAKER have just brought out a line 
of standard sets to fill the gap between the 
cheap and the costly. 


Fine paper, excellent 


presswork, etching and photogravure frontispieces, 
abundant illustrations, handsome bindings in buck- 


Standard Sets 


ram cloth and haif seal morocco, gilt tops, combine 
to make these sets worthy of any one’s 


library, while 


the price is moderate. 


THE SERIES INCLUDES THE 


Dickens, 15 vols., octavo, Buckram, $18.75 ; Half Seal 
Morocco, $22.50. 

Bulwer, 13 vols., octavo, Buckram, $16.25 
Morocco, $19.50. 

Thackeray, 10 vols., octavo, Buckram, $12.50; Half 
Seal Morocco, "$15. oo. 

Eliot, 8 vols., octavo, 
Morocco, $12.00. 

Carlyle, 10 vols., octavo, Buckram, $12.50 
Morocco, $15.00. 

Hume, England, 6 vols., octavo, Buckram, $7.50. 

Irving, 10 vols., 12mo, Buckram, $12.50; Half Seal 

orocco, $15.00. 


Cooper, 16 vols., octavo, Buckram, $20.00; Half Seal 
Morocco, $24.00. 


; Half Seal 


Buckram, $10.00; Half Seal 


; Half Seal 


FOLLOWING: 
Leather iocos Tales, 5 vols., octavo, Buck- 


ram, $6.25.\ 
Sea Tales, 5 vols., dctavo, Buckram, $6.25. 


Guizot, France, 8 vols, octavo, Buckram, $10.00; 
Half Seal Moroccd, $12.00. 


Dumas, vols., large 12mo, Buckram, 
$15.00; Half Seal Morocco, $18.00. 


Ruskin, 13 vols., large 12mo, Buckram, $16.25 ; Half 
Seal Morocco, $19.50. 


Scott, Waverley Novels, 12 vols., octavo, Buckram, 
$15.00; Half Seal Morocco, $18.00. 


| Fielding, 7 vols., octavo, Buckram, $8.75. 


Hugo, 3 vols.. large 12mo, Buckram, $12.50: 
eal Morocco, $15.00. 


Half 





At the Book Stores, or Delivered Free by the Publishers, 


MERRILL & BAKER, 74 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please mention the THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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‘‘All the Magazines in One.”’ 





tmREVIEW"REVIEWS 


‘* Certainly to read the Review of Re- 
views is a stimulus to the duties of every- 
day life such as a man of —— spirit 
cannot afford to refuse.”’—Epwarp Ev- 
eretr Hare, Boston Commonwealth, 


May 28th, 1895. 





Trial Subscription 
For Five Months, 


$1.00 


Three Recent 
Sample Copies, 


25 cts. 


Subscription Per Year, 


$2.50 


“We are deeply impressed from month 
to month with the value of the Review 
of Rey » which is a sort of Eiffel 
Tower for the survey of the whole field of 
periodical literature. And yet it has a 
mind and voice of its own, and speaks out 
with decision and sense on all public top- 
ics of the hour. It is a singular combina- 
tion of the monthly magazine and the 
daily newspaper. It is daily in its fresh- 
ness ; it is monthly in its method. It is 
the world under a field glass. If we were 
the teacher of a school we should use the 

eview of Rev as a reader, and so 
make it do duty as an illustrated text- 
book in current history.”— The Literary 
World, October 5, 1895. 








THE REVIEW OF 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 


Edited by ALBERT SHAW 


The only way to describe adequately the REVIEW OF 
REviEWS is to put several copies into your hands; for 
it is so entirely different from all other magazines that 
one cannot form an idea of its timely interest and com- 
prehensive value without reading it. 

The Review oF Reviews, as its name implies, gives, 
in readable form, the kernel of the best articles that 
appear in the other great magazines all over the world, 
generally on the same date that they are published. 
With the recent extraordinary increase of worthy peri- 
odicals, these careful reviews, summaries, and quota- 
tions, giving the gist of periodical literature, are alone 
worth the subscription price. 

Aside from these departments, the editorial and con- 
tributed features of the Review or Reviews are them- 
selves equal in extent to a magazine. The Editor's 
‘* Progress of the World ” is an invaluable chronicle of 
the happenings of the thirty days just past, with pic- 
tures on every page of the men and women who have 
made the history of the month. 

The brilliant character-sketches, fully illustrated, of 
such notable personalities in every country and sphere 
of action as Pope Leo, the Czar of Russia, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Thomas Edison,—whoever is for the month 
most specially prominent,—are of absorbing interest. 

If anything really notable occurs in the economic, 
political or literary world, the reader of the REVIEW OF 
Reviews will find it discussed immediately—not after 
waiting two months—by the writer best fitted to do so. 

Thousands of letters, prompted by an introduction to 
the Review oF Reviews, often from celebrated, and 
always from discerning people, have been merely vari- 
ations on the themes, ‘‘ the magazine is indispensable,”’ 
‘*the Review or Reviews is invaluable,” ‘‘ no American 
citizen should be without it,” ‘‘it is a liberal educa- 
tion,” etc., etc. 


SCORES OF PICTURES IN EACH NUMBER 


REVIEWS, 13 Astor Place, New York 
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ENDORSED BY THE TRADE, PRESS AND PUBLIC! | 


Laird - & - Lee’s - Superb - Books 


—FOR THE— 


HOLIDAY AND WINTER SEASON. 


‘THE HEART OF A BOY. By Epmonpo pe Amicis. From the 166th Italian 

Edition. The only edition under this title. Pronounced by the Press every- 
where ‘‘a perfect translation.” This edition is the best for many reasons: It is 
the only one in which 26 Text illustrations are reproduced from originals ; the 
best in general make-up, and most reasonable in price. 1t2mo_ silk cloth, 50¢.; 
Buckram, gilt top, 8 extra full-page half-tones, 75c. 











4 Pick AND JACK’S ADVENTURES on Sable Island. By B. Freeman Asutey, 
- the charming writer whose happy effort, ‘‘ Tan Pite Jim,” captivated so 

many hearts last season. Abounds in wide- awake adventure that holds the atten- 
tion. Beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound. 12mo, silk cloth, 50c.q¢ Buckram, 
gilt top, 75¢. 














(ees ps b. > | 


TAN PILE JM; or a Yankee Waif among the Blue Noses. By B. Pasnsias Asutey. Gained for 
its author the love of thousands of ‘‘ Boys and Girls from 7 to 70.” ‘‘A Classic in the Literature 
of Youth.” 139 illustrations. 12mo, silk cloth, 50c.; Buckram, gilt top, 75c.; 8vo, silk cloth. cover 
stamped in colois and gold, $1.00. 








YELLOW BEAUTY, a Siory of Cats, By Marion Martin. Six full-page half- 

tones, reproduced from paintings by Henriette Ronner, of the Belgian Royal 
Academy ; also amusing text illustrations on every page ; a special frontispiece by 
our own artist. Dainty and charming in style and make-up. An artistic cover 
in five colors. Boards, 50c. 








THE BROWNIE SONG BOOK. By S. G. Pratr. Clever, Cute Brownies by [irs 
our own Artist. ‘‘4 Godsend to heads of families looking for music, not 

noise, for children.”—Chicago Herald. SOL. SMITH RUSSELL, Tue Famous Comepian, in a letter 

to the author, says : ‘‘ My children, at home and in the play, delight in singing your songs. ” Large 

8vo, board covers in colors, 50c. 








THE BOHEMIANS OF THE LATIN QUARTER. By Henri ‘unas. A work that made its author 


famous. The greatest book ever written on students’ and artists’ life. Ilustrated with repro- 
ductions of famous original full- page ea 12mo, silk cloth, 50c.; Buckram, gilt top, 75¢c. 











ON THE SUWANEE RIVER. By Opt P, Sams, author of ‘‘A Kentucky Colonel,” ‘A Tennessee 
Judge,” etc. 8 Tities by this gifted writer, ‘pound uniform with ‘On the Suwanee River.” 
12mo, silk cloth, 50c.; Buckram, gilt top, vert. Ss in - and ink, 75¢c. 


HED MODERN WEBSTER DICTIONARY stands at the head of Popular-Priced Dictionaries. Illus- 
trated. 60,000 Words and Definitions. 16mo, 432 pages, limp cloth, 25c.; stiff cloth, marble 
edges, Indexed, 50c.; full leather, full gilt, Indexed, Flags of Nations in Colors, $1.00. 














LEE’s PRICELESS RECIPES. A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
By MARIA WEED. 
ILLUSTRATED. | ——A Dainty 16mo, Illustrated Throughout.—— 
| A pure and charming romance. A delightful love- 
A Unique Cottection of tried formulas and sim- | story blended with a strong appeal to the unfor- 


ple methods, by an American Scientist of life-long tunate slaves to the opium habit to come and be 


tas «6 | rescued. ‘‘Romantic, interesting, very clever.’’ 
e 1 . 3 4 s 2 . . 4 Hy F 
REHSACH, ,.10me, Fe pages, stiff cloth, marble | —Philadelphia Item. Extra silk cloth, gold 
| edges, 50c.; full leather, full gilt, $1.00. | stamped, 50c. 


! Supplied by all Jobbers, News Companies, Booksellers : or sent direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


LAIRD & LEE, 


{Our complete list mailed free on application. ] 263-5 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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What... 


THE LEADING PAPERS SAY OF 


THE BOOKMAN. 


THE CHURCHMAN says : That the record which this already celebrated lit- 
erary journal has made for itself in the brief space of a few months is remarkable, 
but its success can easily be measured by the. enterprise and foresight of its 
founders, for its whole plan is novel, comprehensive and unusual. It has from 
the very start not only sustained its reputation for freshness, sound independent 
criticism, thorough and reliable» workmanship in all its departments along the 
strong and original lines on which it has been developed, but it has advanced 
with every number and increased in literary value and interest. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES says : That THe Bookman is, in fact, a periodical 
not only to be read but to use. When one has read it, he is not done with it, 
for it has a distinct value as a work of reference. Among our magazines there is 
nothing that fills the same place. It comes as the rival of none, but to take an 
unoccupied place,—a place, moreover, which was waiting to be occupied. 


THE BOSTON COMMONWEALTH says: That in this country there is 


no purely literary journal, —any journal addressed directly to the writing craft, to 
compare with THE BOOKMAN. 


THE OUTLOOK says: That THe Bookman strikes a distinctive note at the 
very start, distinguishing itself sharply from al! other publications of a similar 
kind. 


THE ROCHESTER HERALD says : That its news notes are fresh and in- 


teresting and its contributions are from some of the best known literary people, 
on topics of importance,—not papers merely written to fill space. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS DEMOCRAT says: That THe BooKMAN has turned 


out to be the most pleasing, interesting and satisfactory publication of the kind 
ever given to the world. It is a complete compendium of literary information. 


THE MILWAUKEE SENTINEL says: That THe Bookman presents a 


rare budget of entertaining gossip, sketches and book reviews. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS says: That the American Bookman fully 


justifies the modest demands of its projectors on the attention of our reading pub- 
lic. ‘‘ The busy man’s literary journal” THE BooKMaN aspires to be, and already is. 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FOR 10 cts. POSTPAID. 


To those subscribing before December I, 
The Bookman will be sent for 15 months 
at the price for one year. 


15 cts. PER MONTH. $1.50 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


























“pas MACDONALD, ee emt . 


‘95-97-99 South sth Area, N. ae 
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"Personal Attention Given.to Out-of-Town Orders. 2008 oY OS iin es 
Adhesive Albums for | Unmounted inviadareiink: ’ 
Tne LITERARY BUSINESS OF | ee ADAG: FRENCH BOOKS, ér doves gator: 
E 1% any description~. Schoo! Bodks; Siantlard Books: asl 
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itliam varts jamin KINS, Publisher and Import} B54 and B63" oie . 
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Rare and Finely Bound Books | Zeeman rel h 
Prints and Portraits for Hlnstrating  - etd i! 
Autograph Letters and Historical: Manuscripts | te oq 
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SUCRE BONIS OI Were were: Say “ Aviat i and ‘new issues ; 
Inspection Invited: . Correspondence Solicited: | of all publishers majled om request, : .. i 
Catalogues Issued [Gratis ishs priced gratis, Fest our Midis: 4 
riteane consachiint gricin toes | "He BARES TANT OR 08,0 4 1 
FOR 500 YEARS, will be offered for sale this sea: 5. & 7 East Sixteenth St,, nin York. ne 
son, “The Catalogue wil-ve worth having ; THE LA Pp tig Eis : . 2 
ANCIENT ae 5 AS heasopiiical PINES pag Se pea Ee 
D RODEN. BOOKS, - “Fhe. Organ: of. the Copt in: Candda. ' a ‘ 
Send for the October Catalogue issued by yh. Tha October tans contains } ; 
3 a, FRANCIS & COMPANY, ‘a The Neca net eae POT ade 
12° EAST 18th STREET, ad a ; 
Mystery of th “Moar Satire). fi Ae 
NEW YORE. Notes on the azines. ee ‘ wee - a 
aces otés.on International $.°S. Kaigiae i 
’ Poetry. Paragraphs. +. Pickings. 3 
“e Bte, Etc, : at ge ae 
Twenty-Five Cents a Year: nie ime 
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